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THE COST OF PRESSWORK. 


BY J. W. CAMPSIE, 


a HE cost of presswork is one of the subjects 
which is being given careful attention by 
the employing printers of the country at 
the present time, and it shows that a spirit 
of inquiry and investigation is manifesting 
itself The various bodies of the Typoth- 
etze in different sections of the country have 
been devoting considerable time to the 
preparation of papers on the actual cost of 

the various items which enter into the cost of printing. 

Unless we know for a certainty the exact cost of 
every item entering into our estimates, we do not know, 
when we have been awarded a contract, whether we will 
come out with a fair margin of profit or not, and, on the 
other hand, if we lose the work, we are equally unable 
to determine whether our figures were too high in any 
particular item, which might have saved the work. 

It is not the intention of the writer to attempt to 
cover all the items which enter into the estimate of the 
printer, in a single article ; so we have selected for our 
subject the cost of presswork, only. The statements 
contained herein were all secured from carefully kept 
records for a period covering one year, and will be 
found to cover all the items that should be considered 
in determining correct results. We have based our 
observations from our own experience in an office which 
may be considered as an average large one, and one 
that is equipped in a manner capable of handling work 
economically. 

As stated above, these records extend over a period 
of one year. Fourteen presses are included in the 
record —ten cylinder and four platen. 
were run 71,541 hours, in which time they made 20,- 
820,640 impressions, which would be an average of 300 
impressions per hour. The pay roll for the pressroom 
for the same period amounted to $11,069.39. (In the 
pay roll we have included one stockman and two por- 


These presses. 


ters who remove stock to the bindery.) The ink used 
during this time amounted to $2,500. The amount of 
general expense which is proportioned to the press 
department has been found to represent $3,000. By 
adding these totals together it will be found that to pro- 
duce the number of impressions given above in 71,541 
hours, it cost $16,569.39, which is equal to about 80 
cents per thousand for the net cost of the work, and 
does not provide for any profit whatever. 

As we have taken the total pay roll for the period 
mentioned, and the total number of impressions, we 
have, of course, allowed for the time consumed in mak- 
ing ready, waiting for press corrections, etc. This may 
seem a very high price to those who have never given 
this subject any consideration, and have never kept a 
record of the work. But we feel certain that if the 
record is kept it will verify the figures given above. 

One great trouble is that in estimating the cost of 
presswork, we are too apt to overlook the fact that a 
great deal of time is necessarily consumed in the making 
ready of forms, waiting for press proofs to be read, 
revised and corrected, and then when the work is com- 
pleted the press must stand idle until the forms are 
removed and the press is prepared for the next work. 

In order to show about what the proportion of lost 
time really is, it will be seen that while this record is 
based upon one year’s work, or 71,541 hours, we only 
succeeded in making 20,820,640 impressions. Now, 
figuring that the presses are only capable of running 
1,000 per hour, which is below the average speed, we 
should have had 71,541,000 impressions, if we did not 
have the lost time to contend with, but as we must rec- 
ognize this loss of time, it will be found that the differ- 
ence in the number of impressions as compared with 
the number of hours represents about three-quarters of 
the time as lost, so far as impressions are concerned. 
It must be evident to all that the time lost in waiting 
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and making presses ready, etc., must be paid for as well 
as the time consumed in the actual operation of the 
presses, and unless you know just what this cost is, and 
make your charges accordingly, you are very apt to be 
doing work at less than it costs you to do it. Far too 
many are apt to overlook this important fact, and simply 
think that as long as the presses are running there must 
be some profit in the work. 

The character of the work should govern the cost of 
the same. Forms containing large half-tones or other 
solid cuts require more ink and make-ready than the 
same sized forms of plain type matter. If you estimate 
a given job at $1.50 per thousand impressions and each 
thousand impressions requires from one pound to a 
pound and a half of ink, worth anywhere from 50 cents 
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to be charged more than it is worth. The trouble is 
generally not with the customer, but with ourselves. 
Some of us have perhaps been quoting work for less 


‘ than it is worth, and the customer simply judges by the 


figures he has been in the habit of receiving. So if we 
would all study this important question, determine just 
what the work is costing us, and then submit a fair, 
intelligent estimate, with the proper margin of profit, 
there would be less difference in the prices quoted by 
different printers on the same work, and it would not 
be so hard to retain good customers. 

As it now stands, the printer who is the lowest gen- 
erally secures the work. He may have made an expen- 
sive error in his estimate somewhere, but he must do the 
work. He cannot console himself with the thought that 
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to $1.50 a pound, you are simply working for the bene- 
fit of the ink man, and giving your customer the work 
for nothing. 

Again, some forms require from five to ten hours in 
making ready, and may only consist of a run of 5,000 to 
the form. This would likely consume fifteen hours, and 
might also be run in a good grade of colored ink requir- 
ing at least five pounds. Your actual cost for this work 
might be in the neighborhood of $15 (including the 
time of make-ready and running off). You should 
know this cost beforehand and charge a_ sufficient 
advance over the same, which would give you a good 
liberal profit. You are entitled to a fair profit upon 


your labor, machinery, ink and experience, and should 
insist upon receiving it in every instance. 
Any fair-minded man does not expect work for less 


than it is worth. 


On the other hand, he does not want 


next year he will ‘‘ get even’’ with his customer, because 
the customer will go the rounds for his figures again, 
and the ‘‘next unfortunate’’ will get the work. The 
remedy lies in our not only knowing the exact cost of 
the presswork, but every other item entering into the 
work. When we have reached this point there will not 
be much difference in any of the figures, and if you are 
careful to satisfy your customer with one job he will 
learn to trust you, having found that your prices are 
all right and your work equal to his expectations, and 
when in need of future work he will feel that it is useless 
to go all around for figures, as they will not vary 
enough to warrant him in taking his chances in mak- 
ing the change to some strange printer. 

In closing this article we would urge our readers to 
try the experiment of determining the cost of presswork 
in their own offices, and see if they are placing their 

















figures on the proper basis. The trouble necessary will 
be a small item, but the results will prove of much value 
and greatly offset the necessary labor incurred in the 
experiment. What is true of presswork is also equally 
true as regards composition. By close observation and 
carefully kept record it is an easy matter to estimate 
with a degree of certainty not otherwise possible for all 
classes of work. 

Many printers claim that they do not believe in all 
this ‘‘red tape’’ business, but in nine cases out of ten 
you will find that the men who are keeping themselves 
posted as to the cost of their work are the men who are 
making money on all the work they are doing, and are 
the men who stand high in their calling, and who know 
when they have tendered an estimate that if they secure 
the same it will be with a fair profit and no chance work 
about it. 

The following blank has been found to be of much 
help in keeping a record of the pressroom by weeks, 
and when bound in book form will be of much service 
in forming the basis for your determining the cost of 
your presswork : 
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I asked 
‘*Oh, 


pamphlet with every other page advertising. 
what his pamphlet would contain besides ads. 
most anything,’’ was the reply. 

It seems the sole idea was to get the advertising, 
and most of these schemes have just as little foundation 
upon which to expect profitable returns to the advertiser 
as this. The victim is approached and, through fear of 
losing some trade that he has formerly considered his 
own, but not with any hope of gaining new business, he 
yields and charges up $2 to $10 to profit and loss. 

With such an army of voracious till robbers to con- 
tend with, the newspaper-advertising solicitor needs to 
be unusually wide-awake, and must possess an almost 
inexhaustible fund of argument and illustration. 

One of the best ways to get into the good graces 
and confidence of the merchant is to talk of the many 
appeals he has along this line, and the demands upon 
him for the purchase of tickets for everything from a 
10-cent raffle to two $5 or $10 tickets for a charity ball. 
Follow this up with the many convincing arguments of 
the superiority of the newspaper ad. over these catch- 


penny devices. There are few merchants who will not 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING VS. “SCHEMES.” 

BY O. F. BYXBEE. 

HE newspaper-advertising solicitor meets many and 
E varied arguments as he endeavors to secure busi- 
ness from merchants and others who refuse from one 
to twenty applicants for advertising (?) in ‘‘schemes’’ 
of more or less (usually less) merit each day. Some of 
the arguments advanced and the successful answering of 
them are here set forth, and may be of benefit to those 
who strike similar snags. 

New ideas (or old ones disguised in new garb) are 
continually being placed in competition with legitimate 
newspaper advertising, and these must be met with 
some unequivocal argument or inducement to prevent 
the money usually spent in the newspaper ad. being 
diverted into other channels. 

A young man, an acquaintance of the writer, learned 
that he was liable to lose his position in a wholesale 
grocery establishment, and decided the best way to 
insure an income was to devise something for which he 
could secure advertising. He proposed getting out a 
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admit their belief in this principle, but some will claim 
that there are so many of these outside demands that 
they feel they must patronize that they have nothing left 
for the newspaper man. Endeavor to persuade such a 
one to try the experiment for one year of doing abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of ticket or other advertising 
outside of the newspaper. Let him figure out what he 
has spent for all classes of advertising during the previous 
year, and then devote the entire amount to yearly adver- 
tising in the papers of his own town or city. Sugges- 
tions as to the most profitable form, size and other 
details could then be supplied. I believe that in adopt- 
ing such a course a newspaper is in no sense stepping 
outside of the bounds of a conscientious business policy. 
The solicitor is not asking a man to drop his ad. in other 
papers and give it all to him; he is simply suggesting 
that the advertiser give up worthless schemes and refuse 
to be blackmailed out of his profits. 

In regard to the appeals of charity, if the business 
man will adopt the course suggested, he will find at the 
end of the year he will have a larger sum to devote to 
worthy objects of this nature. A shoe dealer being 
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approached for a newspaper ad. said, ‘‘No, I don’t 
advertise at all. The only advertising I ever have done 
has been on these cards got out by some society to 
advertise an excursion, or picnic, or something of that 
sort, and that did me more harm than good.”’ 

‘* How was that?”’ 

‘‘ Why, every member of the organization kept away 
from my store for fear I would put the price up on them 
in order to get my money back.”’ 

This is a good story to tell other business men, and 
it is a story with an excellent moral, too. 

A man may say, ‘‘I must patronize these societies 
or all their members will boycott me.’’” Ask him these 
questions: Does such a solicitor keep a list of those 
who refused to advertise and report to his society? 
Do you suppose the members look over the ads. before 
making purchases? Do you suppose they ever take the 
trouble to read them, anyway? Would they miss your 
name from the list, do you think? No; it is not a ques- 
tion of who advertise, but a question of securing the 
required number, and there their interest ends until a 
new scheme is concocted and then they look over their 
former victims with a view to trying it on again. 

An argument advanced by a photographer was that 
he did absolutely nothing but first-class work, and he 
believed that unless he could advertise some bargain 


sale it would not pay him. This is easily answered by 
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pointing out the fact that people outside of his own cus- 
tomers, and perhaps their immediate friends, have no 
means of knowing that he conducts his business upon 
this policy. He should advertise the fact in an attractive 
ad., frequently changed, but always keeping this thought 
to the front. 

Here is a proposition worth considering. A mer- 
chant said: ‘‘If you would set my ad. in different type 
from all the rest in your paper it might pay me, but as 
long as it looks like the rest it is never read.’’ This 
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opinion is no doubt shared by many another business 
man and his wishes are easily gratified. Don’t say, “‘ If 
I do that for you every other advertiser in the paper will 
want me to do the same for them.’’ Suppose they do. 
It will be money in your pocket, for if you please your 
advertisers you will keep them, and the number of cases 
will be small where the merchant cannot be induced to 
bear the expense. It will be found that it is the man 
with a small ad. that desires this digression. A very 
few dollars would buy all the type necessary for such an 
ad., and if the man for whom it is purchased should stop 
advertising, you have got the type to offer another man. 

It is a great mistake to say ‘‘No,’’ to anything an 
advertiser suggests until it has been well considered and 
proven entirely impracticable. 
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THE PROPRIETOR BECOMES A TOURIST. 
NO. V.— BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 

N looking into my predecessor’s system of book- 

keeping it was found to be very crude and not 
calculated to give a very clear insight into the affairs 
of the office. It was simply a single-entry makeshift, 
consisting of a day book in which the orders were 
charged, and then the items were posted into a very 
ancient ledger, which from its unbalanced condition 
might well have been in an asylum. It appeared that 
no accounts were kept with the firms from whom the 
old man bought his supplies. Having mentioned this 
matter to him before he left, one day, he told me that 
he guessed that they could attend to getting what was 
owing to them. 

Believing that one of the most important requisites 
for conducting a successful business is that of having a 
system of double-entry bookkeeping which will, with the 
smallest possible amount of work, show accurately where 
the money comes from and where it goes, as well as 
giving as often as required a comprehensive statement 
showing the assets and liabilities, I set about getting up 
an order book, such as is seen in almost all well ordered 
offices. On pages having one line each for twenty 
orders, were columns ruled for order number, date 
delivered, day-book page, customer’s name, name of 
job, number of copies, kinds, size, quality of stock, ink, 
proof promised, job promised, style of binding, and a 
column for remarks. As you may readily see, the num- 
ber of columns required necessitated considerable width, 
for which both open pages of the book were utilized. 
This book was made of ledger paper of heavy weight 
and was bound substantially in canvas. With the 
exception of an estimate book, the order book was the 
only one which had to be made up. To complete the 
outfit of books, I purchased at a stationery store a 200- 
page cap day-book, another cap book having three dol- 
lar and cent columns to the page, and a strong 500-page 
double-entry ledger. For the average size office this 
system of bookkeeping is simple and to my mind 
complete. All work done or merchandise sold is at 
once charged into the single-entry day book, from which 











book charges are made against the customer in the 
ledger. At the end of the month the total from this book 
is passed to the credit of the merchandise account. The 
three-column book is used as a day-book journal and 
a cash book. Two columns of each page are used as 
a debit and a credit for cash items, and can be balanced 
as often as necessary, and at the end of the month the 
totals of each column are transferred to the cash account 
in the ledger. The remaining column in the three- 
column book is used for all items not cash items nor 
yet which belong to the merchandise book. In this are 
entered such matters as bills for supplies and other 
day-book or journal entries. 

For the purpose of getting all the information from 
the books which I thought to be desirable, I opened in 
the ledger accounts for machinery and fixtures, type, 
paper, wages, expense, heat and light, rent, interest and 
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discount, rollers, and then followed the numerous per- 
sonal accounts of the customers and the supply houses, 
and the account of the proprietor, last but not least. 
Of course, a cash account was among those opened. 
I decided that whatever other accounts were found to 
be necessary could be added from time to time. In 
some localities it has been found to be expedient to 
open a profit and loss account. It is my own personal 
opinion that such a custom will be largely adhered to 
until comparatively close to the time of Gabriel’s long- 
looked-for trumpet call. It does seem that some people 
won’t pay bills, while on the other hand, there are some 
who can’t, and while there is a great difference between 
these two classes, it must be admitted that the result is 
just the same to the party most interested. Of course, 
there is the possibility that some of those who can’t pay 
may go to the Klondike and come back and settle up, 
or they may stay there and getting either married or. 
buried, may settle down, which may perchance bring 
them again into the category of those who won’t pay, 
for indeed a dead man pays no bills, and some of the 
live ones are like unto him. Having departed from 
‘the subject in hand, I will now return to that of the 
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condition of affairs in the printing office intrusted to 
my care. 

Making a fair estimate of the value of the plant, I 
charged the proper accounts with same. The figure set 
was not what I thought the plant would bring at a 
forced sale, but was what in my judgment the outfit was 
worth to me for the purpose of conducting the business. 
This seemed to me to be reasonable and just. A _ plant 
is ordered and added to from time to time for the pur- 
pose of doing in many cases special work which the 
proprietor either controls or can count with a degree of 
certainty upon getting. To anyone not having this 
work to do, it necessarily follows that a considerable 
portion of the equipment is comparatively useless and 


of correspondingly small value. To my mind, the value 


of a plant is what it represents to the proprietor after a 
fair amount has been deducted for depreciation by wear 
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and for the further depreciation which it suffers by hav- 
ing to compete with offices supplied with more modern 
equipments. 

Some work was ordered by customers who noted 
with surprise the improvements being effected in the 
appearance and location of the office, which, as you 
may remember, was moved from the basement to the 
first floor. This work, when I thought it too large for 
the facilities then at my command, I took around to my 
rival’s office and, getting a price on it in advance, had 
the work done acceptably, and when the work was done 
I promptly paid for it, thereby gaining the good will 
of my competitor, although I think he was somewhat 
stunned by the turn affairs had taken. 

Adding a small per cent of profit to the price 
charged for the printing, I delivered the goods to my 
customers, one of whom observed that he was glad to 
know that business was still going on at the old stand 
notwithstanding the moving and the alterations. I 
answered him neither yea nor nay, but simply thanked 
him for his kindly interest and solicited a continuance 
of his trade. 


(To be continued.) 
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Examples of French Art School studies, from plates published under the direction of Bargue and Géréme, showing method of blocking in a 
cast, both its outline and its shading; also method of shading in simple tones, with very little reflected light or half-tones. 
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‘ DIAGRAM NO. 3. DIAGRAM NO. 4. 
No. 4.—Study of Pine Trees, by Hubert Herkomer, republished from our August issue, with lines added showing rectangle, w x y z, containing the 


whole group; polygons 1 to 14, containing branches, lines going through axes of trunk ed, and fg, and /, plumb-line to 
which / g is compared —that is, its angle obtained —as shown in diagram No. 3. 
e 
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example, that you compare the inside 
margin of the shadows wpon the wrist (as 
indicated in Fig. A) with the plumb-line, 
so as to see their direction, as it is that 
you compare the trunk of the Herkomer 
tree with the plumb-line, that you may get 
its direction. (In giving the direction of 
small shadows the artist very frequently 
uses his pencil, held vertical, as a plumb- 
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DIAGRAM No. 2. 
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DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 
NO. VII.— BY ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. 


N order that there may be no doubt about the 
method of placing elements, as suggested in the 
October number, we republish this month the Grasset 
and the Herkomer cuts, on which we have marked, so 
there can be no misunderstanding, the lines given in 
our diagrams last month. _ In the Grasset diagram, No. 
1, AB C D correspond to a 6 ¢d in diagram No. 2, 
while the dotted forms, E and F, No. 1, correspond to 
eand f, No. 2. 

In the Herkomer, No. 4, w x y 2 is the rectangle 
W X Y Z of diagram No. 3; 1 2 3 4 5 correspond 
to A, 67 89 10 to B, 11 12 13 14 to C; while the d e 
and f g equal D E, F G;; / is our plumb-line, P. 

It must be distinctly understood that any number of 
objects may be contained in a rectangle; let a child 
scribble upon this page, anywhere, a dozen or more 
forms, no matter how irregular, a_ perpendicular 
through the extreme right-hand object, one through 
the left, and a horizontal through the top and bottom 
forms, and we have a rectangle which has given 
dimensions. It may be twice as high as wide, or three 
times as wide as high; no matter, let either of those 
proportions be preserved, and a rectangle of the same 
proportions, drawn upon a visiting card or covering the 
wall of a barn twenty feet high, will give you the right 
proportions for your group. And then, if you will see 
inside of the rectangle, one or a dozen polygons, like 
A, B, C, No. 3, and f, No. 2, you will be able to 
‘‘place’’ the most irregular objects. 

We give with this chapter also two illustrations, 
showing the manner in which shading is done in the 
art schools, but the main thing I wish you to note 
about the illustrations is, not the shaded drawing, but 
the drawing where the shadow is blocked in, Fig. A. 
Now, this is important to bear in mind: A line is used, 
not only for drawing the outside outline or contour of 


an object, but for drawing the outline of shadows upon . 


and within them ; therefore, every bit of practice you 
may have in drawing lines of any kind will be helpful 
to you in blocking in the shapes of shadows that bring 
out the form of an object. It is just as imperative, for 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 
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line. ) 

We give another illustration that we 
trust will interest you, the very beautiful 
drawing by Fantin-La-Tour. Our object in giving this 
is twofold: first, to show you the drawing of the cast. 
We have said that the Bargue-Géréme studies show 
how students learn to work in Paris. The truth is 
that nearly all over the world art students learn to 
draw from white plaster casts on which the shadows 
are very distinct. The eye is thus trained to see form, 
as we call it. And it will not be difficult for you to 
look from the cast drawing in the La-Tour and to the 





(N. B.— This illustration, mentioned in 
Chapter VI, was crowded out of our October 
number,] 





Example of French Art School studies from plates published under the 
direction of Bargue and Géréme, showing the method of placing the figure 
before drawing the final outline or shading; also showing lines on the jaw, 
in the trunk and leg that are not contour lines. 
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head of the standing girl, and see how the form of her 
face is brought out by shading in the same manner as 
in the cast. 

Now, as the placing of the shadows in the seated 
girl’s face is not the same, it is a little difficult for you 
to realize that it contains the same kind of drawing as 
the blocked-in cast hand and head. 

But the eye becomes trained from drawing casts to 
see the most delicate modeling of shadows, and the 
seated girl’s face is simply a complex style of drawing, 
of which the cast head and hand are simple specimens. 
I mean by ‘‘style of drawing’’ a method of getting 
effects by imitating the light and shade upon objects, 
as opposed to mere outline style or silhouette style. 

Now, therefore, this illustration should indicate to 
you that it is well to draw from casts, as art students do, 
if you wish to make finished pictures in black and 
white. 

In the foregoing statements I have been careful in 
my language. I do not say students a// over the world 
learn to draw in light and shade, for there is a great 
deal of wonderful Japanese art that is done entirely 
without knowledge of light and shade. Also, I do not 
say that you mast draw from casts to learn to sce light 
and shade, because during the middle ages many great 
artists learned to draw from life and not from casts. 
The cast is a comparatively modern art-school accessory. 

Another reason for giving this La-Tour drawing is 
that it brings us a step farther into the consideration of 
values; we notice that in it the cast appears to be white, 
the girls’ faces and hands lighter than their gowns, and 





Portraits, drawn in crayon, by Fantin-La-Tour, from his painting in the Salon of 1879. 
of the rendering of ‘‘ values”? in black and white. 
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one girl’s hair lighter than the other’s. Now, when an 
artist makes a difference between the degrees of the 
color of objects, we say he notes their values. 

Bear this in mind, then, that mere shading is not 
the end of drawing. You can go a step farther and 
indicate the color value of a shadow, of which more 


hereafter. (To be continued.) 
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ELECTROTYPING — STEEL, BRASS AND NICKEL 
BATHS. 


NO. VI.— BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 

OPPER is almost universally employed for the pro- 
duction of electrotypes for printing purposes, and 
generally speaking it is the most suitable of all metals 
for this purpose. It is easily deposited, is tough, duc- 
tile, practically non-corrosive and inexpensive. How- 
ever, it is too soft to stand the wear of very large edi- 
tions, and it does not print well with colors containing 
mercury, which chemically attacks copper. To over- 
come these defects it is customary, when the circum- 
stances are such as to warrant the extra labor and 
expense, to face the copper electrotype with steel, brass 
or nickel. This is effected (a) by suspending the fin- 
ished electrotype in the proper solution and depositing 
thereon a film of harder metal, or (4) by suspending 
the wax or other mold in the hard-metal solution, 
obtaining thereon a preliminary deposit, and then trans- 
ferring it to the copper bath where it is strengthened by 
a sufficiently heavy deposit of copper. Of these meth- 
ods, the former is the more readily performed and the 
latter the more accurate in 
results. By the former meth- 
od it is obvious that only a 
very thin facing can be given 
to the electrotype without 
impairing its accuracy, and it 
is doubtful if any kind of a 
facing could be given to a 
fine-screen half-tone by this 
method without destroying 
something of its delicacy. 
However, electrotype plates 
of ordinary character may 
have a thin facing of harder 
metal deposited upon them 
without perceptibly affecting 

their accuracy. 

Of the three metals em- 
ployed for facing electrotypes, 
nickel is the more readily de- 
posited and its solution the 
least troublesome to manage. 
It is malleable and ductile, 
and nearly or quite as hard 
as iron. Moreover, it is non- 
corrosive and altogether is an 
ideal metal for the purpose. 


An example 4 . 
Various solutions are recom- 
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mended for the nickel-depositing bath, each of which 
has its advocates, but many of them are more or less 
complicated and require special care in management. 
A simple bath which has been thoroughly tested in 
some of the largest electrotyping establishments in the 
country, is made by dissolving the double sulphate of 
nickel and ammonia in warm water in the proportion 
of 34 of a pound of the salts in each gallon of water. 
The procedure is the same that has been recommended 
for the copper solution, i. e., the salts should be sus- 
pended in cheese-cloth bags just under the surface of 
the water until entirely dissolved, when the solution 
should be well stirred and is then ready for use. Some 
operators add about ten per cent of common salt to 
the solution for the purpose of increasing its conduc- 
tivity. 

The deposition of iron is attended with more or less 
difficulty, and is not always successfully accomplished 
even by experienced operators. A good bath for iron 
(steel) facing may be made by dissolving two pounds 
of the double sulphate of iron and ammonia in each gal- 
lon of water. Another bath, recommended by Urqu- 
hart, is prepared by adding a solution of carbonate of 
ammonia to a solution of sulphate of iron until the iron 
is precipitated, when the liquid portion should be poured 
off and the precipitate washed, after which it is dissolved 
to saturation in a bulk of sulphuric acid equal to the 
volume of solution required. 

Another iron solution consists of 56 pounds of car- 
bonate of ammonia dissolved in 35 gallons of water and 
supplied with iron by means of a large anode and an 
electric current from the dynamo. 

The solution which seems to be most popular for the 
production of iron electrotypes, and which is highly 
recommended by M. Klein, is composed of equal parts 
of sulphate of iron (green vitriol) and sulphate of mag- 
nesia, kept neutral by bags of carbonate of magnesia 
suspended in the bath. A sufficient quantity of the 
sulphates should be dissolved in water to make the spe- 
cific gravity 1.55, i. e., about 51° Baumé. This bath 
requires a current density of 18.5 amperes per square 
foot. A peculiarity of all iron solutions is that the 
anodes must always be of large size, preferably about 
eight times as large as the cathodes. 

The deposition of brass is also attended with some 
difficulty, chiefly because it is composed of two metals, 
one of which is positive and the other negative, hence 
the current strength requires more or less regulation to 
insure uniform deposition of both metals. As brass is 
composed of copper and zinc, the salts of these two 
metals must necessarily form the basis of the depositing 
The following formulas are recommended by 
Copper sulphate and zinc 


solution. 
Roseleur and Dr. Langbein. 


sulphate, each 5% ounces, and crystallized carbonate of - 


soda, 1534 ounces. Crystallized carbonate of soda and 
crystallized bisulphide of soda, each 7 ounces; 98 per 
cent potassium cyanide, 834 ounces; arsenious acid, 
3034 grains ; water, 10 quarts. The bath is prepared 
by dissolving the copper and zinc sulphates in 5 quarts 
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of warm water, and in the other 5 quarts, the 1534 
ounces of carbonate of soda; then mix both solutions, 
which will form a precipitate of the carbonates of copper 
and zinc. After setting ten or twelve hours the super- 
natant liquor is poured off and sufficient water added to 
the precipitate to make six quarts of solution. Now 
add to the bath with constant stirring the carbonate and 
bisulphate of soda. Dissolve the potassium in 4 quarts 
of cold water and add this solution to the first solution 
with the exception of one-half pint, in which the arseni- 
ous acid is dissolved by the aid of heat, when it is also 
added to the bath. This solution should be thoroughly 
boiled for one or two hours and the water lost by evap- 
oration replaced. 

Another brass solution, which is less troublesome to 
prepare, contains crystallized carbonate of soda, 10% 
ounces ;_ crystallized bisulphate of soda, 7 ounces ; 
neutral acetate of copper, 4.4 ounces; crystallized 
chloride of zinc, 4.4 ounces; 98 per cent potassium 
cyanide, 14.11 ounces; arsenious acid, 3034 grains ; 
water, 10 quarts. Dissolve the carbonate and _ bisul- 
phate of soda in 4 quarts of water, then mix the acetate 
of copper and chloride of zinc with 2 quarts of water 
and add this solution to the first ; retaining, however, 
a small portion of it in which to dissolve the arsenious 
acid with the aid of heat. Finally, add the arsenious 
acid solution, when the bath becomes clear. Boiling 
the bath or working it through with the current is 
required. 

The following solution is recommended by Watt : 
Cyanide of potassium, 1 pound ; carbonate of ammonia, 
1 pound ; cyanide of copper, 2 ounces ; cyanide of zinc, 
I ounce ; water, 1 gallon. 

Solutions containing cyanides would immediately 
destroy wax or gutta-percha molds, and their use is 
therefore restricted to plating or facing electrotypes or 
other metallic articles. 


(To be continued.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF MACHINE COMPOSITION. 


a. accordance with its effort to cover in a regular 
and comprehensive way the news and progress of 
the various phases of the printing industries, THE 
INLAND PRINTER will shortly begin a department under 
a competent head relating to machine composition. It 
cannot be expected that an effort of this character will 
at once display its full usefulness, but it is confidently 
expected that but a short time will elapse before the 
department will settle into a practical and satisfactory 
While the project is yet in a formative stage 
the suggestions of those interested are respectfully invited 


routine. 


by the editor. 





UNPRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING. 


MERCHANT?’S most valuable business qualifica- 

tion is a correct idea of what constitutes good 
advertising. Pretty and novel devices for hanging 
advertisements on may have an auxiliary value, but the 
consensus of opinion, the result of the experience of the 
largest advertisers, is that newspaper and magazine 
advertising is, with some few exceptions possibly, essen- 
tial for the successful conduct of all lines of business. 
Attention is directed to an article touching on this sub- 
ject which appears in another column. Mr. O. F. 
Byxbee, who contributes the article, is the editor of the 
department of newspaper gossip and criticism, recently 
commenced in THE INLAND PRINTER, and the sound- 
ness of his views on these subjects already attracts 
considerable attention among our newspaper and adver- 


tising friends. 


THE PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

HE initiative steps in the formation of national 

organizations of firms in the photo-engraving and 
electrotyping lines have at last been taken, and the 
prospects are bright for the accomplishment of much 
good to these trades by the work just concluded in the 
recent meetings at Buffalo and at Nashville. Both 
meetings were well attended, the one at Buffalo being 
the larger, but what the Nashville gathering lacked in 
numbers it made up in enthusiasm. Some of the gentle- 
men attended both meetings, as their interests covered 
both, and many at Buffalo would have been glad to 
have also been present at the electrotypers’ session had 
the cities been nearer together. The sadly demoralized 
condition of trade, the lack of mutual understanding 
as regards prices, the failure to realize the true cost of 
operating plants, the ruinous cutting of rates to secure 
business, and the absence of personal acquaintance, 
either in a business or social way, between those in the 
photo-engraving and electrotyping businesses, were the 


-‘impelling forces to bring about the formation of the 


national associations. The work so auspiciously begun 
will certainly redound to the good of all. Every mem- 
ber is in real earnest, all are anxious for improved 
conditions, and realizing that to secure such nothing 
but perfect harmony and concert in action must be 
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maintained, there is no doubt but what the new organiza- 
tions will be vigorously pushed to positive success. 
THE INLAND PRINTER bespeaks for the new bodies all 
the good their founders can possibly hope for, and con- 
gratulates them on the wise choice made in the selection 
of officers to guide their destinies during the first year of 
their existence. Full reports of the meetings are given 
elsewhere in this issue. 





CHEAP PRINTING AND AN EXPLANATION. 


N the October number of THE INLAND PRINTER an 
editorial suggestion was made that the users of 
cheap printing should be made the recipients of protests 
from printers generally, together with suggestions look- 
ing to the betterment of the work, to the end that cus- 
tomers will have an opportunity to consider if bad and 
tasteless printing is a desirable thing to be responsible 
for either in a business or in a social way. An example 
of inferior printing was also shown. Under date of 
October 11, Prof. O. H. de Lamorton, who, it appears, 
is responsible for the example reproduced, explains that 
the work was done by a printer who strayed into his 
establishment in Nashville, Tennessee, and, on the plea 
of destitution, obtained employment. He was_per- 
mitted to set the job, do the presswork and distribute 
the circulars without supervision—and the result the 
reader will find in the October INLAND PRINTER. _ It 
would seem that here is an example of how such pro- 
tests as we suggested would result. There is little 
doubt than Professor de Lamorton will be more strict 
about supervising his work in the future. 





PRINTING EXHIBITS AND THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


DVOCACY of a more business-like plan for trade 
expositions than usually obtains in America was 
made in THE INLAND PRINTER for September, with the 
effect of bringing a communication from Buffalo stating 
that the ideas noted in this paper on local and inter- 
national exhibitions have already been suggested to the 
officers of the Pan-American Exposition, to be held near 
Buffalo, New York, in 1899. Steps are being taken to 
provide a separate building at this exposition to be 
given entirely to the exhibits of papermaking, station- 
ery, printing, printing machinery, type, lithographing 
and lithographing machinery, and, in fact, everything 
connected with the allied trades. In the same build- 
ing provision will be made for the accommodation of 
visiting newspaper men, as well as for the resident cor- 
respondents of metropolitan journals. The plans have 
not taken definite shape as yet, and the officials feel the 
need of suggestions from those interested to make this 
feature of the exposition all that it should be to the 
printing trades. It is believed that if this special exhibi- 


tion of the printing and allied trades should prove valu- 
able and popular at the Pan-American Exposition it is 
likely the same idea will be included in future affairs of 
the kind, and as the bulk of the attendance at all these 
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expositions is from the country immediately surround- 
ing their location, such a succession of exhibits would 
bring the manufacturers and dealers in touch with all 
sections of the country in their turn. The heaviest 
expense of such an exhibition would be necessarily 
borne by the exhibitors themselves, and in order to 
make it a success some steps should be taken to make 
it profitable to them, and in this regard it has been 
urged that the various exhibits should not be fancy 
nickel-plated expensive affairs, but simply the exhibits 
of actual machines in actual use, and the exhibit made a 
selling mart, a place where makers could bring in pos- 
sible purchasers and secure their orders on the spot. 
With this plan of operating, the exhibits need not be a 
heavy expense to the exhibitors, but can be a source of 
profit. As stated, the plans are as yet in a formative 
stage. The ramifications of the scheme show profit to 
the seller and consumer in a great number of ways, but 
the ideas and experience of the trades interested should 
be collated to make the exhibit of practical utility. 
THE INLAND PRINTER will be pleased to hear from 
its readers on this subject. 





THE COUNTRY AND THE CITY PRINTER, 
T intervals THE INLAND PRINTER receives letters 
from printers who have learned their trade in 
country offices, expressing dissatisfaction with the 
opportunities of their positions and coveting the sup- 
posed advantages of a situation in a city office. One 
of these, under date of October 11, may be taken as 
representative. It is as follows : 

‘‘T have been a printer for about eight years, five of 
them spent in distributing dead type and locking up 
forms, the remainder as a journeyman. I feel as though 
I am not what I can be or ought to be ; it is true I give 
my employers entire satisfaction, also my customers, but 
I cannot do the trade justice in the manner in which I 
think a printer should. In the first place, I never had a 
person to give me the least instruction in anything what- 
soever, and what I wanted to know I had to find out the 
best way I could. So aI know I taught myself. I 
now hold the position of foreman in this office. I am 
the only printer, one pressman and one boy, and do 
about $5,000 a year. I never have any complaints 
about the work, and THE INLAND PRINTER has com- 
mented favorably on some of my samples, but still I am 
not satisfied. What I want is to get a position in some 
large office, where fine, artistic work is done, such as 
THE INLAND PRINTER, or anywhere. I would willingly 
go to Africa, if I could learn anything to my advantage. 
Salary is no object ; the only thing I am after is knowl- 
edge. Can you help me obtain it?’’ 

Taking everything into consideration, the oppor- 
tunities of this correspondent to advance himself in 
knowledge of printing and the art of decorative work 
is superior to those within the reach of the average city 
printer. ‘‘ Far-off fields look green,’’ and the country 
printer who gives up his position for the fancied advan- 
tages of a city office will regret his action but once, and 
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that will be, almost invariably, for all time. The coun- 
try printer who diligently studies and takes advantage 
of his position to advance his knowledge will find it the 
surest road to success. His work will advertise him, 
and if then he gets a call to a city position, that, of 
course, will be a different thing. When a man has 
learned all he can in a country office it will be time 
for him to think of the city—but not before; and a 
little self-examination will usually reveal to the dissatis- 
fied that much ground remains to be covered in the 
country office before all it affords toward the study of 
the art of printing becomes exhausted. 





A VIGOROUS LOCAL TYPOTHETAE. 
XAMPLES of good business methods among the 
local typothete are always gladly noted by THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The typothetz of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, is a case in point. Like the typothetz of Buffalo 
and a few others, it has a vitality that bids fair to do 
much for the betterment of the trade. The association 


is entitled ‘‘ The Printers’ and Publishers’ Association . 


of Detroit,’’ but we presume it is allied with the typoth- 
etee. At the last regular monthly dinner, held on Octo- 
‘ber 12, a report was received from a special committee 
appointed at the previous meeting to devise a plan for 
the subjugation of that dé¢e nozr of all commercial insti- 
tutions, the ‘‘dead beat.’’ In response to the request 
of the president, the committee promptly gave a state- 
ment setting forth the extent to which the evil had 
spread in Detroit, and asserted that to it, more than to 
any other cause, was attributable the fact that none of 
the printing establishments of the city had been able to 
do more than keep afloat for the last decade. As a 
remedy, the committee proposed that the association 
employ a lawyer to whom should be given all accounts, 
past due, to collect. The counsel thus employed should 
keep a list of customers who fail to pay their bills 
promptly, and furnish to any member of the association 
information of this character whenever requested. 

In the discussion following the committee’s report a 
curious state of things regarding the printing industry, 
was developed. Members told of business men who 
make a practice of going from one printer to another to 
obtain the lowest prices possible, until the figures were 
reduced, in many cases, to below what it cost to pro- 
duce the work. Notwithstanding this, it frequently 
happens that the printer has the trouble and annoyance 
of sending a collector a dozen or more times before he 
is able to realize on the job. 

One proprietor related an instance of where he con- 
tracted to print a pamphlet upon a very close margin, 
the total job amounting to something over $400. When 
the work was completed the customer called and made 
a small payment, taking away a few copies of the work. 
After waiting three months for the customer to return 
for the remainder of the books and pay the balance due 
on the contract, the proprietor became impatient and 
wrote the customer that if he did not call and settle up 
the matter in a reasonable time, the books remaining on 
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hand would be sold to defray the cost of the printing. 
Next day the customer walked into the office and with 
sublime assurance said to the proprietor: 

‘*T beg to observe that my little work is copyrighted. 
Should you attempt to dispose of the books in your 
possession, I will not only apply for an injunction to 
restrain you from so doing, but also for a warrant for 
your arrest for attempting to evade the copyright act. 
Now, it pays to be amiable, and I have a proposition 
which I hope you will consider. I will take the books 
and allow you to sue me for the balance due. If you 
obtain a judgment, you may be able to dispose of it at 
something less than one-half its face value, and thus 
avoid a total loss, which otherwise you stand in great 
danger of sustaining.”’ 

‘‘T was so amazed at the audacity of the fellow,’ 
said the gentleman telling the story, ‘‘that I allowed 
him to take the work from the premises, since which 
time he has never been near my establishment.’’ 

Other instances were related of unique efforts to beat 
the printer, and at the conclusion of the discussion the 
committee’s report was unanimously adopted, an attor- 
ney was engaged, and a system of commercial rating for 
the patrons of Detroit printing establishments put into 
effect. 

We shall watch with some interest the result of this 
effort of the Detroit printers. Its success depends on 
the good faith of the members. It has been tried before 
by other associations and failed. Next month the asso- 
ciation will take up the vexed question of rate-cutting, 
with which a competent committee is now wrestling. 


’ 





THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA AND 
THE SHORTER WORKDAY. 

T should be apparent to the most superficial observer 
that the time for a shorter workday is surely, if 
slowly, approaching. Not only among trades unionists 
is the desirability of a shorter workday advocated, but 
outside of the ranks of organized labor there is a strong 
sentiment in its favor. As THE INLAND PRINTER has 
always urged in speaking of the several plans suggested 
to bring about less hours, the burden of the change 
must be equally divided between the employer and the 
employe, and the most careful consideration should be 
given to the rights of all interested. The overtures 
made by the International Printing Pressmen’s Union to 
the Typothetz, in session at Nashville, met with the 
opposition of the majority and the request for a commit- 
tee of conference was denied. It is true that employ- 
ers should be the best judges of their own business, but 
it is questionable if the majority of employers through- 
out the country hold the views expressed by the appar- 
ent majority of the Typothete. We say ‘‘apparent”’ 


.advisedly, as the Typothetz conventions are business 


conventions, to some extent, in name only, as the place 
of meeting for the following year and the officers to be 
elected and the principal work to be done is all arranged 
and settled before each annual meeting. It may be that 


such plans are to the best interests of the organization, 


’ 
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but that is open to doubt. It certainly simplifies busi- 
ness to some extent. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reiterates the opinion that 
no cause is so poor that it cannot be given the courtesy 
of at least an appearance of consideration, and in urg- 
ing upon employers and employes the desirability of 
conferences for the good of the trade, it would seem 
that a spirit of fairness would inspire those interested to 
candid expression. One correspondent estimates the 
attitude of the employers in this way: ‘‘I am not ‘un- 
mindful of the fact that unions make mistakes and that 
errors of judgment are ofttimes committed which result 
disastrously to the organizations in the long run. But I 
feel impelled to say that, in my opinion, the employer 
who enters into a battle with his employes at the pres- 
ent time fully considers the step he is taking and cal- 
culates the chances of success. The object of the 
employer seems to be to get labor as cheaply as possi- 
ble, and it is the undoubted right of the laborer to get 
all he can in return for his toil. If the two classes could 
be brought closely together, and made to realize their 
interdependence, it would be better for all concerned.’’ 

According to the report of the secretary of the United 
Typothetz, the association has made no advance the 
past year, though several inquiries have been received 
looking in that direction. It is legitimate to inquire if 
the association were reconstructed on somewhat broader 
lines if its influence and membership would not be 
largely increased. THE INLAND PRINTER will be glad 
to publish the views of printers generally on these mat- 
ters, and extends an invitation for them to do so for the 
good of the trade. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND THE COPY- 
RIGHT LAW. 


UBLISHERS of trade literature may place little 

reliance upon the protection afforded them by the 
copyright laws in so far as the illustrations for such liter- 
erature is concerned. The United States Court of 
Appeals on October 6, handed down a decision on this 
matter, which it would be well for those who employ 
expensive artists “r special illustrations to note care- 
fully. The facts ta the case decided are as follows: 
James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, issued a catalogue 
containing a reproduction of some bathtubs, sinks and 
racks that appeared in the catalogue of the Mott Iron 
Works. Suit in infringement was brought by the Mott 
Company, and Judge Grosscup decided that the illustra- 
tions did not come under the copyright law. An appeal 
was taken, and Judge Jenkins, writing the opinion of 
the Court of Appeals, affirmed Judge Grosscup. While 
it is manifest that a copyright on an illustration of an 
article of common use would not hold, yet there seems 
to be room for the protection of the artist, and of the 
man who employs him in the reproduction of illustra- 


tions in which the individual character of the artist’s 


work is shown. If this is not good law, it is, at least, 


good sense; for if a photographer is protected by copy- 
right in the reproduction of landscapes or other scenes 
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that are the property of all and sundry, and has only 
the peculiar property of his work to stamp it as his own, 
it certainly seems that the artist that draws a bathtub or 
a fireshovel in a characteristic way has rights that are 
not inferior to the photographer. The copyright law 
needs patching. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS. 


NO. II.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


T is not always easy to distinguish between ability 
and capacity of persons, and the two are often con- 
fused. Primarily, ability is qualification for efficient 
action, and capacity is qualification for receiving and 
retaining. A containing vessel has capacity according 
to its amount of inclosed space, but it has no ability, as 
it has no power of action. The real difference is well 
shown in the following, from the Century Dictionary: 
‘** Ability’ denotes active power, or power to perform, 
and is used with regard to power of any kind. ‘ Capac- 
ity’ conveys the idea of receptiveness, of the possession 
of resources; it is potential rather than actual, and may 
be no more than undeveloped ability.’’ An example of 
failure to make a clear distinction in practice is found in 
the same work, in its definition of ‘‘ ability,’’ one clause 
of which is: ‘‘ Power or capacity to do or act in any 
relation.’’ It distinguishes more clearly in another part 
of the definition, thus: ‘‘ Competence in any occupation 
or field of action, from the possession of capacity,’’ etc. 
‘*Capacity’’ is defined in the dictionaries as being 
in some uses exactly synonymous with ‘‘ability,’’ but 
this seems to arise from the fact that some good writers 
have so used the word; it does not lessen the truth that 
clear distinction is desirable. Capacity may be no more 
than undeveioped ability, but it is well to remember the 
qualification properly made in saying so. Capacity 
always is, in a person, the extent to which that person is 
fitted to acquire ability, as through education or culture. 
Among exceptional uses of words that may properly 
be called legitimate, and which yet have been and are 
objected to, is that of ‘‘above’’ as an adjective or a 
noun. All the lexicographers record it, without con- 
demnation, as elliptical, and Worcester says, quoting 
the rhetorician Campbell, that the word is often so used 
by good writers. The Century says that it has the force 
of an adjective in such phrases as ‘‘ the above particu- 
lars,’ in which ‘‘ cited’’ or ‘‘mentioned’’ is under- 
stood, and does not say that it is improper to give it 
such force. When all the lexicographers refrain from 
condemnation, we may safely assume that we have good 
authority for the locution in question. Notwithstanding 
this fact, avoidance of such expressions as ‘‘the above 
particulars’’ and ‘‘ from the above’’ is far better than 
their use. No criticism is possible of ‘‘ the particulars 
given [or mentioned, enumerated, stated, etc.] above,’’ 
while we know that the other method is severely 
criticised. 
Such expression as ‘‘above a mile’ 
than a mile’’ has been called inelegant. 


’ 


for ‘‘ more 
It is really 














worse than inelegant, as it gives the word ‘‘ above’’ a 
sense that does not properly belong to it, although it is 
recorded in the dictionaries, and Macaulay wrote 
‘‘above a sixth part of the nation.’’ When we mean 
‘‘more than,’’ we should say ‘‘more than,’’ not 
‘‘above.’? There was a time when this use of 
‘‘above’’ was legitimate, but it is not so now. 

It is well to be very cautious as to calling anything 
‘‘absurd.’’ Sentiments or opinions that do not com- 
mend themselves to the judgment of one person may 
be eminently proper and reasonable to another. With 
regard to any matter that is not absolutely and unmis- 
takably beyond reason, the word ‘‘ absurd,’’ if used at 
all, should be qualified in some way. Thus, we may 
say that an opinion seems absurd, but we seldom have 
a moral right to say that one zs absurd. 

Authority or power may be misused, but should not 
be said to be abused. ‘‘ Abuse’’ should be used only 
when the object is injured by misusing, and this is 
seldom the intention in such application as the one men- 
tioned. ‘‘Abuse’’ is better confined to injurious cases 
of misusing, and ‘‘misuse’’ means simply to use badly 
or erroneously. We abuse words when we actually 
misuse them, because we really inflict injury upon the 
language of which they are a part. Thus, the English 
language has been abused by the fact that some printer 
who had no accented letter convenient for use, and was 
impressed with the false notion that ‘‘employé’’ was 
the only proper word to use for its meaning, printed it 
it ‘‘employe,’’ and others, who did not know the true 
value of French accents, have copied the error, until 
now many periodicals are using the absurd nonentity 
‘‘employe.’’ This is abusing the language, not merely 
misusing it, because a false form is introduced through 
slavishly preferring a mutilation of a French word, and 
ignoring a perfect English word, ‘‘employee,’’ which 
is exactly analogous with ‘‘referee,’’ ‘‘assignee,’’ 
‘*lessee,’? and many others. It would be just as rea- 
sonable to spell ‘‘refere,’’ etc., as ‘‘employe.’’ 

Two words that are exact synonyms etymologically, 
and have not always been differentiated in use, are 
‘‘accident’’ and ‘‘casualty.’’ Nothing but conven- 
tionality could make these words differ in meaning, yet 
they are not now properly interchangeable, and neither 
of them should be used where the other is right. An 
accident is simply an unforeseen or chance happening, 
and may result from carelessness ; it is with reference to 
unfortunate accidents, such as produce wounds or 
death, or are in any way harmful, that ‘‘ casualty’? is 
most likely to be misapplied. An accident is properly 
called a casualty when produced by circumstances alto- 
gether beyond personal control, and most properly 
when followed by fatal results. In legal usage a casu- 


alty is an inevitable accident, or one that cannot be fore- . 


seen or guarded against. 

‘‘An actual fact’’ is an expression that has been 
criticised, because, as the critics say, a fact must be an 
actuality, and so the adjective is redundant. The criti- 
cism ignores the possibility of occasion to emphasize the 
24 
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reality of the fact, and is too literal. It is with perfect 
propriety that, by careful writers, the expression ‘‘an 
actual fact’’ or ‘‘a real fact’’ is used, to mark distinc- 
tion between demonstrable and supposed fact, though 
commonly ‘‘a fact’’ is sufficient without emphasis. _ It 
is a fact that really careful writers use the so-called 
redundancy, but it is advisable to avoid it when there is 
no real occasion for it. 

Some purists say that ‘‘ acuteness’ 
as applied to grief; but, as the lexicographers admit 
such application of ‘ 
their definitions ‘‘acute pain or grief’’ as an example, 
it is correct also to speak of the acuteness of pain or 
grief. Lexicographers merely record what they find in 
use, and commonly indicate the fact in some way if 
it is not good usage. If such use of the adjective is 
good, the noun must be allowed to stand with it. 

Such a saying as ‘‘ The man died from blows admin- 
istered by the policeman,’’ sometimes printed in news- 
papers, is unqualifiedly wrong. Blows are dealt or 
One writer even goes so far, 
as to say that if the 


’ 


is indefensible 


acute,’’ by giving with one of 


given, not administered. 
in condemnation of ‘‘ administer,’’ 
policeman was as barbarous as this use of the verb is, it 
is to be hoped that he was hanged. 

There is a real difference of meaning between 
‘‘admit’’ and ‘‘admit of,’’ which is not always pre- 
served in writing. We admit that which we allow to 
enter, and words admit of (are amenable to) a certain 
construction. Emerson says rightly, ‘‘ Every action 
admits of being outdone.’’ Tendency to error in this 
matter is toward the use of the preposition when it 
should not be used. Other verbs also are often accom- 
panied with this preposition when they should not be. 
Thus, ‘‘to accept of a present,’’ though it is said that 
there is some authority for it, is not good English. In 
the Century Dictionary ‘‘accept’’ is said to be often 


- followed by ‘‘of,’? and nothing is said against the 


expression ; but it should not be hard for any one to 
perceive that the preposition is utterly useless. 

It is not good to say that results are accomplished 
by personal effort. To accomplish anything is to com- 
plete it, bring it to fulfillment, execute or carry it 
through ; after this is done the result follows. It is the 
work that leads to results that is accomplished. Such 
misapplication of the verb ‘‘accomplish’’ is not fre- 
quent, but it was an actual occurrence that caused this 
caution against it. 

Employees or subordinates do not accord informa- 
tion to their employers or commanders. ‘‘Accord’’ is 
properly used only when superiors in rank or standing 
grant a favor. Information or permission is ‘‘ given”’ 
in answer to a request in any case, and it is much 
better not to use ‘Saccord’’ when mere giving or grant- 
ing is meant. ‘‘Accord’’ is also said to be some- 
times misused ‘for ‘‘award,’’ as in saying that a prize 
is accorded to a person. This error probably occurs 
infrequently, but it is real error; a prize is awarded, 


é 


not accorded. 


( To be continued.) 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








AMENDING TUDOR BLACK, 


To the Editor: DENVER, CoLo., August 12, 1897. 
Mr. O. Espy has made some pertinent observations relative 
to Tudor Black. Much trouble has been experienced with the 
capital P in this font. It looks like a D, and is generally 
rejected in firm names. In the handsome face Livermore the 
capital T has proven such an eyesore that we have sent to the 
foundry and had the capital F cut away to perform its office. 
Even after the job is accepted and letters come addressed to 
Coler & Co. instead of Toler & Co., you are forced to print the 
job over or lose the good will of the firm. The cap W in this 
font is unsupported and crumbles off. It were better before a 
font of type were placed on the market for each letter to be 
subject to severe criticism. Good and practical fonts are 
renewed by the printer, but those found defective must soon 
pass away for want of purchasers. C. M. Davis. 





CHECK SWINDLER ARRESTED. 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, OHIO, October 18, 1897. 

Your advertisement of the fellow Kelly [INLAND PRINTER 
for September, page 669] who has been traveling the country 
beating pressmen and supply houses, has produced the result 
shown in the inclosed clipping from a New York paper of Sep- 
tember 27. Evidently Kelly hadn’t read THE INLAND PRINTER. 
People can’t afford to be without it. It would have saved this 
man five years in Sing Sing. ANDREW VAN BIBBER. 

Herbert M. Bingham, a manufacturer of printers’ ink at 49 and 51 Rose 
street, appeared in Centre Street Court yesterday afternoon as complainant 
against Richard Kelly, twenty-nine years old, who refused to give any more 
definite residence than St. Louis. He charged Kelly with having passed a 
worthless check for $10 on him on August 26. After learning that the check 
was worthless Bingham asked other men in the trade to look out for a 
swindler answering Kelly's description. Yesterday afternoon Kelly went 
into the office of O. J. Maigne, at 328 Pearl street, with a check for $15, which 
he wanted cashed. Maigne remembered Bingham’s warning and telephoned 
Bingham to come to the store and identify Kelly. When Bingham entered 
the place Kelly drew a loaded revolver and threatened to kill anyone who 
would attempt to stop him from going away. At that moment Detectives 
Malarkey and Armstrong, of the Oak Street station, arrived and placed Kelly 
under arrest. At the station Kelly was searched, and twenty-one blank 
checks and twenty-four different-sized keys were found in his possession. 
He was taken to Centre Street Court, where he declared that he would be 
avenged on Bingham for the arrest if it took him twenty years. A short 
affidavit was taken in the case, and Magistrate Crane remanded him to the 
Tombs for further examination today. 

Mr. Herbert M. Bingham, president of the Bingham Brothers 
Company, writes to THE INLAND PRINTER on the above subject, 
under date of October 2, as follows: ‘‘ Richard T. Kelly, the 
person who has been passing worthless checks throughout the 
West and East, on houses in the printing, printing inks, printing 
presses and printers’ rollers lines, was arrested in New York 
on Monday, September 27, through the instrumentality of the 
Bingham Brothers Company, and sentenced on Friday, October 
1, to eleven months in the penitentiary and fined $450 for secur- 
ing money on false pretenses. As we had communicated with 
the firms in Boston, who informed the police of that city of 
Kelly’s arrest, the Massachusetts authorities issued a warrant 
and requisition for Kelly’s person for ‘forgery,’ which will be 
executed on his serving his time in this city. The $450 fine is 
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to stand at $1 a day until either paid or time served.’’ The 
trade owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Bingham for his prompt- 
ness and energy in removing this pest from society.— EDITOR 
INLAND PRINTER. 











A WAIL FROM AUSTRALIA. 
To the Editor: MELBOURNE, Australia, Sept. 1, 1897. 

Like the comp. who said he was looking to see if the commas 
were all full points, and ‘‘kicked’’ when we smiled, I guess I 
want to kick, too, against some of our printers for not writing 
you about our colony. 

Trade here is in a state of ‘‘pi.’’ If printers secure a job 
from a rival for just a wee bit less, they flaunt it about, laugh at 
their rival’s chagrin, and drum it into people’s heads that they 
are right smart business people; yet in my idea the laugh is 
against them all the time for being guilty of cutting, conse- 
quently bringing prices down to a mere shell. 

We are only a small nation when compared with the world. 
Our chief city, Melbourne, contains little more than 400,000 
inhabitants, and as the other chief cities of Australia are distant 
from each other fully five hundred miles, printers are loath to 
travel, and make their bed of roses in one colony until time is 
called, then the undertaker does the rest! In one country 
town, a hundred miles from this point, it is truly said that 
printers live and die there! I bring these assertions in to ask, 
Where are the new printers to come in? Sad is the reward for 
one to be told, after serving seven years’ apprenticeship, that 
‘*We cannot keep you on, but will give you a chance now and 
again.’? Many a young printer, possibly an artist if he had 
been given proper treatment, has had to throw up the trade in 
disgust. However, we knew it was a case once the machines 
found out our island. Our only fear now is whether the North 
Pole will be worked by machinery to increase the supply of ice 
cream the forthcoming summer. 

It has been suggested that we younger printers go try farm- 
ing, but are we not more likely to wonder how much a thousand 
one will get for blisters? And would we not be running around 
a farm-yard looking for 4o-em leads to space out the stooks? 
As to milking, I guess the cows would make us end even 
quicker than lightning. 

Right here you will note the state of trade by this extract 
from our leading daily: 

SWEATING IN THE PRINTING TRADE. 
To the Editor of The Age: 

Sir,— Much has been said and written in regard to the great evil of 
sweating, but one class of workers have been altogether overlooked, that is 
In no line of business in this’ great city is sweating more ram- 
pant than among the ‘stamp grabbers.’’ When I say ‘sweating,’ I do not 
so much mean in regard to hours as to wages. Very few offices work their 
men more than forty-eight hours per week, but when it comes to the wages 
question it is quite a different case. One suburban printer has made it his 
boast that he can get the services of journeymen printers — married men, 
too—at 15s. per week! And yet in his paper he will deplore the evils of 
sweating! Here is another case — Any of your readers who have occasion to 
look through the “ Situations Vacant’ column will have frequently seen an 
advertisement in something like the following form: ‘ Printers.— Turnovers 
wanted ; bring sticks, 8 o'clock, —— street.’’ Now, I made it my business to 
reply to such an advertisement the other morning, and after satisfying the 
gentleman who runs the show that I would suit him, he inquired what wages 
I would require: I stated a price—by no means exorbitant — but it must 
have nearly staggered him, for his reply was: ‘‘ No; we will not pay more 
than £1 per week!" For this salary I would be expected to “ set’? on an 
average about 2,000 ‘‘ens”’ per hour. Another practice is to pay 6d. per hour 
to casuals. Mind you, the advertisement is always for ‘‘ turnovers,” but in 
nine cases out of ten those engaged are men who have completed their 
Suffice it to say that these facts can be verified without the 
Yours, ete. 


” 


the printers. 


apprenticeship. 
slightest trouble, and they surely call for speedy attention, 

The Typographical Society of this city is in a poor way. 
Most of their money was lost in a closed bank. However, 
unemployed allowance and emigration money are stopped, and 
if any member dies and a claim is made for mortality, a levy is 
struck. Some of its oldest members in constant work appeared 
on the arrears list recently as owing from $44 downward! 

The average weekly number of ‘‘ turnovers’’ advertised for 
is from three to nine—one scarcely sees a full-blown comp. 
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advertised for — yet these ‘‘turnovers’’ are men who have been 
years at the trade, but ‘‘are glad to get anything.’’ Even 
should a comp. be wanted, it is always noticeable that the man 
with two-feet whiskers and a black bag of specimens gets there 
before the ‘‘infant printer,” so that really a young printer has 
to hustle before he gets much. 

I am going to try and keep you posted always regarding this 
part of Australia. 

Before closing, just this: I am real glad you have done 
away with those ‘‘ Eve’’ pictures. Had we from Adam’s time 
sufficed with the fig-leaf, all would be well, but when one 
showed a back number of THE INLAND PRINTER to lady 
friends, possibly they understood you to deal in medical goods. 
Verb. sap.! HAL E. STONE. 





SCALE OF PRICES ON PRESSWORK. 


To the Editor: FREEPORT, ILL., September 15, 1897. 

I am of the opinion that each office can determine this best 
for themselves. It can be done best by the pressman keeping 
tab on several runs of varied style. We have an old scale of 
the Chicago Typothetz, by which we are governed to a certain 
extent, but find that the best and safest way is to determine the 
cost by actual experience, thus : 

We put a form on the press, having beforehand made out 
a blank to be filled in in detail for all time put in, ink used, etc. 





D PRINTER. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


To the Editor : EDINBURGH, August 27, 1897. 
Printing is in a healthy condition here at present, only about 
two per cent of compositors and machinemen being idle. 
Stereotypers and electrotypers are very busy, a man out of 
employment in these branches being hardly to be found. 
The Bookman has been giving some interesting details 
regarding the printing of Mr. Hall Caine’s new book, ‘‘The 
Christian,’’ and says the speed with which it was set up was 
a record in the history of printing. The first of the copy was 
delivered to the Ballantyne Press, of this city, on June 25, and 
between then and July 16 the entire work of 460 large crown 
pages was in Mr. Caine’s hands in proof. But nobody who 
knows anything about what caz be done in a first-class office 
when required will consider this as anything remarkable. 
About eighteen months ago the same printers did a far more 
remarkable thing, just in the ordinary way of business, and 
without anything being said about it. A crown volume otf 
about two hundred and fifty pages of small pica came in on 
a Tuesday at two in the afternoon, copies to be delivered bound 
on Friday morning following. Of course, it being an exact 
reprint, page for page, greatly facilitated matters. The last 
sheet of 700 copies was printed off about six o’clock on the 
Thursday evening, and printers, at least, will at once recognize 
which was the greater feat of the two. Mr. Caine’s work is 
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It can readily be seen by this that we now have the exact 
cost of make-ready, time to print, and ink used. By putting 
down the names of pressman and feeder their exact cost can be 
kept. 

Of course, the quantity of ink to be used is a very difficult 
matter to get at. As, for instance, some forms with heavy cuts 
or half-tones will require considerably more ink than forms 
with no cuts or only light and small ones. But this can soon 
be determined after keeping tab on a few forms as stated 
above. 

These figures we then carry over from the blank into a pass 
book kept for that purpose, which is at all times accessible for 
our estimating clerk, and enables him to figure correctly. 

Of course, to the above figures we must then add the wear 
and tear, insurance, light, fuel, power, interest on investment of 
press (which is one of the most difficult items to get at, for 
each job done must help pay this expense for the time the press 
stands idle). 

Of course, this scheme of mine can be materially perfected 
if one wants to go into detail by keeping tab of each day’s run, 
so as to determine how many are run each day. 

I should be pleased to hear from other pressmen on this 
matter through THE INLAND PRINTER, as I am certain it is of 
very great importance to help in making all presswork profit- 
able in any concern, A. F. WAGNER, 
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causing quite a flutter in a good many dovecots, and the first 
edition of 50,000 copies is believed to have put £6,000 into the 
lucky author’s pocket. 

We are now, in this country, in the midst of a great indus- 
trial war. The subject of contention is an eight-hour day, 
and while I write there are 30,000 engineers either on strike or 
locked out because of it. The building trades of Edinburgh 
are also agitating for it, and the stonemasons, after a strike of 
three weeks, have been successful in inducing their employers 
to grant them a forty-five-hour week — that is, eight hours for 
five days and five hours on Saturday. This affects over two 
thousand workmen; and the joiners, to the number of other two 
thousand, have made the same demand, which I expect will be 
granted without a strike. The lithographers of Glasgow having 
let it be known that they intend soon to demand a forty-eight- 
hour week, the Glasgow and West of Scotland Master Lith- 
ographers’ Association have issued a manifesto suggesting that, 
to show a united front of resistance, the employers in Scotland 
should form a federation without delay. And we have only 
escaped by the skin of our teeth a strike of all the telegraphists 
in the service of the government. But for these last there is 
little public sympathy. They prate about their grievances, and 
talk glibly of the arduous nature of their employment, when the 
truth is that their work is not nearly so hard or so exhausting 
as a compositor’s, and their pay from double to three times as 








much. Some of the newspapers have been publishing lists of 
the errors the telegraphists perpetrate in press telegrams, and 
many of these would disgrace a fifth standard schoolboy. But 
from all quarters the outlook is a gloomy one in the relations of 
capital and labor. The printing trades, however, so far are 
unaffected. 

The Edinburgh Typographical Society reaches its jubilee 
this year, and intends in November to have some festival cele- 
brations. While this society now is in a very prosperous con- 
dition, it has had some very trying experiences during its fifty 
years’ life. It has had two disastrous strikes—the Sedan and 
the Waterloo of their time — besides other drawbacks, notably 
the secession of the press and machinemen in 1873, who have 
never returned to the fold, but now form a separate society. 
But this I will say, that no trade union in the kingdom has now 
more level-headed men as its leaders, and the common news- 
paper phrase, ‘‘trade-union agitators,’’ is, so far as the board 
of management of this body is concerned, a fiction. 

A well-known publisher is said to have once given the toast 
at a booksellers’ dinner of ‘‘ Dead Authors.’’ And well might 
his hearers respond to the invitation, for dead authors demand 
no royalties, make no inconvenient stipulations, and ask no 
questions. The works of Sir Walter Scott must have been a 
perfect gold mine to the publishers, and it seems by present 
indications to be by no means exhausted yet. There are con- 
stantly new editions of the great Wizard’s romances coming 
out, each with special attractions of its own. Although there 
are at present two or three editions running, yet I see Messrs. 
A. & C. Black have announced another, to be called, I suppose, 
in honor of the jubilee, ‘‘The Victoria Edition.”’ Verily, if 
publishers toast Sir Walter, printers should not be behind in 
their acknowledgments, for he has brought a great deal of grist 
to the printer’s mill. G.F.S. 





EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF DETROIT. 
To the Editor: Detroit, Micu., October 1, 1897. 

The employing printers of Detroit have taken a new depar- 
ture and have organized an association under the title of The 
Employing Printers’ and Publishers’ Association of Detroit. 
Almost all the prominent book and job printers, and all the 
daily newspapers, both English and German, are represented 
in its membership. The officers are: President, John Taylor, 
of Raynor & Taylor ; vice-president, H. S. Scott, of the Even- 
ing News Association ; treasurer, James H. Stone, of James H. 
Stone & Co.; secretary, J. G. Starring, of the William Graham 
Printing Company. 

The objects of the new association are chiefly to advance 
the general interests of the printing industry in Detroit, to 
restrict undue competition, and to resist unreasonable demands 
upon the part of employes’ organizations. In the furtherance 
of these objects it is proposed to hold monthly meetings at the 
Fellowcraft club where discussions of topics of mutual interest 
may be preceded by a dinner in the club’s café. 

The first of this season’s series of meetings was held on 
Tuesday, September 14, the topic for discussion being, ‘‘ How 
Best to Restrict Ruinous Competition.’”’ John H. Gould, man- 
ager of the printing department of the Richmond & Backus 
Company, presented a brief paper, in which he said: ‘‘ A care- 
ful estimate of the amount invested in the job printing business 
in Detroit gives us upward of $325,000. It would seem that 
this vast sum ought to produce at least twenty per cent, or 
$65,000 net, per annum, and yet it can be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that the combined offices of this city have not 
earned this sum in the last five years. The cause of this is 
apparent to all of us. Competition, which is said to be the 
life of trade, has well-nigh proven to be the commercial death 
of many of us. Competition, within reasonable bounds, is 


healthful; but the kind which gives to a customer a job at from 
ten to twenty per cent below cost, is not only ruinous to the 
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printer who does the work, but tends tu bring his neighbor 
down to the same level, in that it establishes a price at which 
all competitors must thereafter furnish a specified article. 

‘*In some instances he does this through ignorance of the 
real value of the job, but in too many cases he is prompted to 
make a low price for the sole purpose of keeping his business 
neighbor — whom he regards as his mortal enemy — from doing 
the work. His neighbor, by the way, retaliates at the first 
opportunity, and the man who buys printed matter waxes fat 
thereby. 

‘*The remedy for the evil appears to me to lie in proper 
organization. The employing printers are about the only class 
of business people who have tried to exist without organiza- 
tion. The master painters, plumbers, carpenters, masons, 
cigarmakers, and even the oil-peddlers, have their associations. 
They are banded together for the protection of mutual inter- 
ests. If it be a good thing for them, why not for us? Let each 
of us endeavor to get a fair return on our investment, and in 
the effort to do this we may, perhaps unwittingly, aid others to 
do the same. 

‘*The benefits to be derived from a closer relationship with 
each other are too obvious to need more than passing mention. 
Most of us move within too limited an orbit. We do not care 
to cultivate the friendship of our fellow-craftsman lest he, at 
some future time, take undue advantage of it. This is all 
wrong. We should get acquainted with each other. 

‘In the ordinary routine of business this may not be prac- 
ticable, but it can be brought about through the frequent gath- 
erings of this semi-social association. If we know a competitor 
we are less apt to do him injury. SoI say we should first of 
all cultivate the social amenities, and we shall find this an 
excellent starting point from which to correct the many abuses 
known to exist among us. 

‘*We should get better prices for the printing given out by 
the municipal boards of our city. I have in mind a case where 
a job was recently furnished for $125 that actually cost $115 to 
produce. This margin is altogether too close, and yet I could 
cite many cases in which the margin is even closer. The only 
remedy lies in the hands of the printers themselves — organi- 
zation. 

‘*The listing of dead-beats is decidedly an advantage to all 
of us, and is only one of the numerous benefits to be secured 
through coéperation. 

‘*There should be uniform rates for body composition, alter- 
ations in copy or on the press, and for standing matter. Many 
of us are now doing a great deal of this work for nothing. We 
can get pay for it if we all take a firm stand together for what 
is just. 

‘‘ The fellow who gets an estimate from one printer and then 
goes the rounds of all in the business is only seeking to find a 
man willing to put up a bonus to get the job. How many 
times he succeeds you alone best know. This habit of playing 
one printer against another is to be condemned and can be 
easily remedied when we get better acquainted with our com- 
petitors. 

‘*Several other benefits will suggest themselves if you will 
take the trouble to follow the matter up. 

‘*The point I wish to make is, that we are not getting enough 
for our product, and that the only way in which we can ever 
hope to get a fair and honest recompense for our labor is by 
getting together and laying plans for our betterment. 

‘“We must work out our own salvation. Just so long as we 
exist as separate entities, just so long will we have to submit to 
abuses and impositions that betimes make a man wish he were 
in the New Jerusalem, setting diamond type in a golden stick. 
Let us get together, stand together and do ourselves some 
good.”’ 

That Mr. Gould’s remarks touched a responsive chord was 
evidenced by the applause which followed his taking his seat. 

In the general discussion that followed there was a unanim- 
ity of opinion that the master printers of Detroit had too long 
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been the dupes of their own aggressiveness, and it was agreed 
that the new association afforded a medium for correcting the 


evil. 
The discussion will be renewed at the October meeting, and 
some definite policy for future action adopted. E. B. 





TYPE FOUNDERS’ CLAIMS. 


To the Editor: Mapison, Wis., August 17, 1897. 

Why will the type founders persist in making claims which 
they cannot substantiate? Every once in a while some 
announcement or ad. states that ‘‘we are the only foundry 
making left-handed leaders,’’ or claims of greater import which 
are gross misrepresentations. In many cases the claims are 
such as a cross-roads merchant, advertising in an ordinary 
country weekly, would not think of making. It surely is no 
great undertaking to keep posted on the doings of competitors, 
and if such a thing be impossible, business honor should pre- 
vent any absolute claims being made. 

My attention was called early this month to the circular sent 
out by the Chicago branch of the American Type Founders’ 
Company accompanying their ‘‘ Handy Specimen Book.’’ It 
is possible that other concerns are guilty of the same misrepre- 
sentations, but I am not aware of them. The first ‘‘lie to 
nail’’ is the following, while speaking of music type, it says: 
‘With the exception of one size, this is the only music type 
made in America.’’ Turning to Barnhart’s Big Blue Book, on 
page ‘‘300 h,’’ I find both agate and diamond displayed. 
Clearly, agate and diamond differ enough in size to be two 
sizes. Again, another paragraph, I quote in full: ‘‘ Imprints 
cast in one piece, not exceeding 7% picas long, in eight styles, 
are shown on page 273. No other specimen book shows these.”’ 
The last sentence is most securely ‘‘nailed’’ when turning to 
page 321 of the Inland Foundry’s specimen book, I find the 
same listed. 

Why cannot the genius in charge of the advertising respect 
the truth enough to prevent its misplacement by these two fla- 
grant misrepresentations? The two mentioned are good as 
reducers of the advertising powers of that circular to an 
unknown minus quantity. Moral: Don’t claim the earth; it 


may refuse to be claimed. Otto KNEY. 





MODERN RUBBER-STAMP MAKING. 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, MD., September 9, 1897. 

The article in the August INLAND PRINTER, ‘‘ How to Make 
Rubber Stamps,’’ by Thomas Roche, has been read with inter- 
est, as it suggests a valuable idea to the printer which he has 
never seriously considered. The writer has for many years 
urged printers to combine the manufacture of rubber stamps 
with their job printing, and has labored long to show them that 
the prejudices formerly existing between the printer and the 
rubber-stamp maker are matters of sentiment and not based on 
sound business sense. It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. 
Roche should have explained through THE INLAND PRINTER a 
method of making rubber stamps which has become obsolete 
and which has been supplanted by a process now in general 
use, which is much more simple, requires less time and labor 
and produces a class of work which could not be made by the 
old plaster-of-paris process. 

It is with satisfaction we note, that while deploring the 
unfavorable conditions of business as they have existed for the 
last four years, they have been the means of impressing upon 
the printer, more forcibly than any other influence which has 
been brought to bear upon him, that the combination of job 
printing and the manufacture of rubber stamps was a good one, 
and that a business combining these two branches could be 
carried on more economically and with more satisfactory results 
than that of printing alone. The printer has found that the 
depression of the last few years has been such that the most 
stringent methods have had to be used to reduce expenses and 


desperate efforts made to increase the amount of business 
done. For these reasons the up-to-date printer has in many 
cases seen the desirability of adding the manufacture of stamps 
to his printing business, which upon investigation he found he 
could do with a comparatively small outlay ; for having the 
type and nearly all of the tools necessary for the manufacture 
of rubber stamps in his printing office, it was only necessary to 
purchase a stampmaking outfit and go ahead. 

The writer will only call attention to a few statements in 
Mr. Roche’s article to explain that the manufacture of rubber 
stamps as described therein has not been in vogue, even in the 
workroom of the novice, for at least ten or twelve years; and 
the smallest complete outfit made for this purpose (costing $10), 
embodies the same improved process as used in the manufacture 
of stamps on a large scale. High chases, furniture, spaces and 
quads are not used; neither are female chases, plaster of paris 
or papier-maché any part of an outfit. Copper or brass matrices 
for special work cannot be used under any circumstances, as 
rubber in vulcanization adheres firmly to such molds, and no 
lubricant has been found to prevent this. The statement in 
regard to copper and brass molds, as well as that of cooling ofl 
the mold before removing the rubber, is erroneous in the 
extreme. The rubber is removed hot just as soon as vulcan- 
ized. If it were not possible to do this it would reduce the 
capacity of the vulcanizer to about one-sixth the amount of 
work for which it was intended. 

Without making further criticism upon Mr. Roche’s article, 
the writer would say that the days when a man could buy a 
secondhand letterpress, a font of ‘‘hell-box type’’ and a 
dozen enameled handles for a plant, and with an inexhaustible 
supply of gall for capital, be a big gun in the stamp business, is 
past. Scientifically modeled vulcanizers of all sizes, both for 
steam and dry heat, have forever supplanted the letterpress 
and the clumsy screw pressure vulcanizers of a decade ago. 
Today the stampmakers who make stamps for a living have 
as much or more money in the business than the average job 
printer, and in spite of the fact that ten years ago few cared to 
acknowledge a connection with the business, the stampmaker 
has worked his way into the business system and is a respected 
and recognized organ thereof. There is as much difference in 
stamps as in trousers. ‘The man who wants a fine article must 
pay a fair price for it, and a man who is contented with medioc- 
rity may get his work done for a next-to-nothing figure. Good 
stamps can no more be made from poor materials and with 
poor tools than can good bread be made with poor flour. The 
capital required to put in an outfit for making stamps varies 
with the circumstances. A job printer wishing to make stamps 
on the side in a small way would need only to buy a dry-heat 
vulcanizer, a chase and flask, wood strips, handles, molding 
compound, a small stock of self-inking stamp pads, and possi- 
bly a small assortment of self-inking stamp frames; while a 
man who intends starting in the business who has not access to 
a variety of job type must lay in a sufficient quantity to set up 
any stamps he is likely to be called upon to supply. An outfit 
with which fairly good stamps may be made, complete with 
type, may be purchased for $50, and from this price to $2,000 is 
the ordinary limit. 

Here it is only intended to tell printers how to make rubber 
stamps after they have the materials. The first step in making 
a stamp is the setting of the type into the desired form in 
exactly the same manner as would be done for printing. The 
compositor arranges the type so that a proof taken from the 
type form will present an impression precisely like that desired 
to be made by the finished stamp. Ordinarily, a number of 
stamps are grouped together in the same form as a matter of 
economy of space and time. 

When the form is ready for molding, it is locked in a square 
iron frame called a chase, either by means of quoins or set 
screws which are provided in each chase. The main difference 
between a stampmaker’s and a printer’s chase lies in the con- 
struction. The corners of the stamp chase are provided with 
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upright steel guiding posts, by means of which the flask cov- 
ered with composition is brought directly down upon the face 
of the type. When the form is locked, it is ready to be molded. 

To make a mold, the workman takes his flask and fastens it 
securely in place upon a bench prepared for the purpose. He 
then takes a sufficient quantity of molding compound, some- 
times called matrix compound, and mixes it with enough gluten 
water to make it work easily. This he grinds thoroughly 
together on a mixing slab with a trowel until it is of the con- 
sistency of very soft putty. He then spreads the mass over 
the depressed surface of the flask, and with his scraper works it 
down until it is perfectly level, with a surface as smooth as glass 
and entirely free from lumps or air bubbles. When the compo- 
sition has set so that it has a waxy feel to the finger, a thin 
piece of rubber (or muslin) dam is laid over the type, coil 
springs are placed upon the corner posts of the chase, and by 
means of a molding press the flask is forced down upon the 
rubber-covered type with sufficient force to leave a forming 
impression of the type in the compound. When the rubber is 
removed, an impression is left in the compound, which, how- 
ever, is far too crude to be of service. To face a mold the 
form of type is wet with benzine and as many impressions as 
are necessary to secure a sharp mold are made, each a little 
deeper than the preceding, by the use of impression sheets 
(tin cr paper), using plenty of benzine upon the face of the 
type between each impression. Usually from three to five 
impressions are sufficient. When the mold is made, the sur- 
plus compound which has been forced into the open spaces 
between the type during the molding process is removed with 
a knife having a long, thin, flexible and very sharp blade. It 
has then to be dried before it is ready for the final process of 
vulcanizing. This drying is done by placing the mold over a 
moderate heat in such a manner that the flask containing it 
shall have a free circulation of air on all sides, and that the 
compound shall dry from the iron out and from the center 
toward the edges. This drying may be done either in a heated 
vulcanizer or over'a gas or oil stove suitably arranged. The 
raw rubber, into which sulphur and whiting have been intro- 
duced, comes from the factory in sheets usually 34; of an inch 
thick and of any desired size. To prevent the sheets from 
adhering one to another, they are backed with paper cambric 
on one side and brushed with soapstone on the other. A piece 
of the raw rubber, the size of the form of type, is laid over 
the mold, which has hardened to stone-like consistency. 

The mold with the sheet of rubber is placed between the 
two platens of the vulcanizer, and the rubber, after being soft- 
ened by the heat, is forced into every crevice of the mold by 
means of pressure. The two platens of the vulcanizer are 
heated to about 240° Fahr., either by live steam, as in the steam 
machine, or by a flame from oil or gas, as in dry-heat vulcan- 
izers. The heat brings about a chemical change in the rubber, 
called vulcanization, which gives to it its elasticity and changes 
its color from a dirty drab to black. 

After the rubber is vulcanized, which is accomplished in 
from six to fifteen minutes, it is stripped from the mold and the 
several stamps are cut from the sheet with a pair of shears. 
The separate rubber dies are then mounted upon wooden 
blocks or mechanical printing devices known as self-inkers, 
pocket stamps, etc., and are ready for delivery. 

Within the last year a new method for making molds for 
rubber stamps has been devised and patented by a leading 
manufacturer of rubber type and rubber stamps, which con- 
sists in casting upon the type form a metal mold directly upon 
the face of the type. This metal is principally type metal, 
practically the same as that of which the type is made; and by 
this process the form is uninjured and the metal mold is an 
exact reproduction in every detail of accuracy and finish and 
depth of the type from which it was cast. This seems incred- 
ible, but it is now a matter of fact; and if it should be desired, 
the writer will be pleased in another article to describe these 
molds and forward to you a sample which must be of interest 


to anyone connected with printing or the manufacture of rubber 
stamps. 

These molds are also suitable for making electrotypes or 
metal stereotypes, as metal casts can be taken from them per- 
fectly. 

With the present improved mode of making rubber stamps, 
which includes automatic chases and flasks, any intelligent per- 
son can acquire in a short time sufficient skill to produce first- 
class work. Full instructions for stampmaking are furnished 
by vulcanizer manufacturers for the guidance of beginners. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 





NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 

Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
to this office, flat, marked plainly, ‘‘ RALPH.’’ 

Henry A. ANGER, Oshkosh, Wisconsin.—The work on 
your samples is excellent and fully up to standard for artistic 
merit. 

JosEPpH DECAsTRO, with the ///inois State Journal, Spring- 
field, Illinois.— We have nothing but words of praise for your 
ads. They are all good and reflect much credit. 

C. H. JAckson, Waukegan, IIlinois.— The Gaze¢fe is cer- 
tainly a neat and attractive country daily. The ads. show good 
common-sense treatment, and the make-up of. the paper is 
neatness itself. 

J. Faunt LE Roy, San Rafael, California.—The composi- 
tion on the entire concert programme, ads. and all, is excellent. 
The presswork, however, is susceptible of improvement. Your 
work, as a whole, shows up very well. 

WALTER A. KiNG, Mason City, Iowa.—Your work is all 
excellent. The letter-head and card of the G/obe-Gazette are 
beautiful and artistic. They. are well balanced, correctly 
whited out, and harmonious in the color scheme. 

THE TOWNSEND ComPANY, Pottsville, Pennsylvania.— Your 
blotter is a splendid one. There is not very much work on it, 
but for dignified simplicity, balance and finish, it would be hard 
to improve upon it. You should get trade from this blotter. 

THE KEYSTONE PREss, Portsmouth, Ohio.—Your new let- 
ter-head is very artistic, showing excellent composition and 
harmonious color arrangement. We think this last package of 
your specimens is very much better than the ones previously 
sent in for criticism. 

ALEX L. Fyre, Chicago, Illinois— As a whole your office 
stationery is excellent. On your bill-head, we think the street 
address is a trifle too prominent. You have accorded it nearly 
the same prominence as your name. The other four jobs are 
good as to plan, balance, finish and correct whiting out. 

H. V. Watson, Baldwinsville, New York.— The Gaze/fe 
can well be proud of their ad. man. We have seen few better 
ads. anywhere than those collected in your neat little brochure, 
and you deserve credit for using your head as well as your 
hands. Excellent judgment was certainly used on every ad, in 
the collection. 

Matt Kump, Aldine Printing House, Xenia, Ohio.—Your 
jobwork is all excellent, and shows that Mr. Chew has a good 
man in his composing room. The blotters, which we had occa- 
sion to review some time ago, rank among the best we have 
seen. The work on the plat of the real estate poster is excel- 
lenily well done. 

Amstutz Music Company, Bluffton, Ohio.— The compo- 
sition on the cover page of the Public School Manual is only 
ordinary. There is nothing very striking or original about it. 
The words ‘‘ Public Schools”? should have no more prominence 
accorded them than the words ‘‘ Manual of.’’ They are all of 
equal importance, and consequently should have the same 
treatment as to prominence. The border around the line 
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‘‘Public Schools’? did not add to the neatness of the page. 
The inside pages of the manual are very good, but there is 
room for improvement in the cover page. It would require 
very little change to make this page an excellent one. 

‘‘STaR’’ PRINTERS, Kewanee, Illinois.— There is decidedly 
too much border employed on the page ad. in the Premium List 
of the Kewanee District Fair. The border has taken up too 
much white. In advertisements it is always a good plan to 
give them as much white space as is consistent, in order to not 
hamper the display, and to serve the purpose of making the 
entire ad. stand out. 

CHARLES W. ROLL, Manager, Lincoln Printing Company, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.—The cover page of ‘‘The Heart of 
It’’ is your most artistic sample. We reproduce it (No. 1) as it 
is a good example of an excellent De Vinne page, showing cor- 
rect whiting out, balance and finish. Some of your other 
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work, however, has faults which you should strive to eliminate. 
The panel on the letter-head of Harry G. Bauman is entirely 
too large, and the border is so heavy that it renders it too con- 
spicuous by far. Panel work, to be effective, should be in good 
proportion to the rest of the display, and special care should be 
taken or there is danger of its overbalancing the heading. 

Roy T. Porte, Hunter, North Dakota.—Your work, as a 
whole, is quite good. Your letter-head is up to date. The 
best two packet headings are those of J. H. McMullen and 
U. G. Miller. The first page of the statement for the Hunter 
State Bank is exceptionally good and shows the beauties of the 
plain gothic letter. The cover page for the programme of the 
North Dakota C. E. U. is quite artistic. 

YorRK PRINTING Company, Brooklyn, New York.— The 
plan of the Remisio Lopez card is very good, indeed. The 
name, however, is in rather too heavy-faced type for use on an 
invitation in conjunction with light-faced type. To be sure, the 
name should have been accorded some prominence, but on 
invitation work it is always a good plan to avoid heavy results. 
Your monthly blotters are very good and in excellent taste. 

James G. Rice, Manager Peerless Printing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.—The samples submitted for criticism 
are excellent and possess considerable individuality. There is, 
however, one sample to which we take exceptions, and feel 
that you will fully agree with us. In the bill-head of Charles 
D. Woods & Co. the words, or line, ‘‘ House Painting’’ is 
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too small, while too much prominence is given to the street 
address. The plan of the heading is all right, and with the 
alteration spoken of would make a most excellent heading. 


A. L. FrEemott, Albert Lea, Minnesota.— There are many 
faults in your note-head. Take away the rulework around 
‘““Star Printing Office,’?’ and move the line about eighteen 
points, or a quarter of an inch, to the right. Leave off the 
word ‘‘for’’ and set the words ‘‘ General Book and Job”’ ina 
little larger type to correspond with ‘‘ Printing.’’ Now, in the 
upper left-hand corner, place your name, set in small caps. 
This will improve your heading very much. ‘Try it and see. 


H. A. WELLS, Benton Harbor, Michigan.— We consider the 
title-page of the Benton Harbor College pamphlet an excellent 
piece of composition. The time you took to set it was none too 
long. Your ads. are also very good. The card of O. M. South- 
worth is all that could be desired and quite artistic. The Laurel 
border employed on the statement of A. H. Rowe produces 
too heavy an effect. Had this been left off and a light rule used 
in its stead, the effect would have been much better. Your 
presswork is good. 

W. P. PoLanp, Urbana, Ohio.— Your bill-head is certainly 
an artistic one, both in color scheme and composition. We 
notice one small fault with it. You should have omitted the 
ornament within the wreath. The wreath is ornament enough 
of itself, and the ornament only serves to detract from the 
wording inside the wreath. This fact is all the more apparent 
in the card, where all the form is in black ink. The only par- 
ticular in which you need coaching is in such matters as we 
refer to. As a whole, your work is excellent. 


Lytton ALLEy, Nashville, Tennessee.— Your letter has the 
right sort of ring to it, and we are pleased to see you deter- 
mined to forge ahead. We can see improvement in the sam- 
ples submitted, over those previously sent. The composition 
on the blotter is very good, also the design. On the card of 
the Globe Foundry & Machine Works, it would have been cor- 
rect to have used the character ‘‘ &’’ instead of spelling it out. 
There are too many display lines on this card to make a neat or 
tasty card of it. It is nearly impossible to get good or effective 
work on the plan of every line a display line. The ads. are all 
very good. The word ‘‘Catalogue’’ on the cover of the college 
job is too light for the balance of the display. 


BRODERICK & BoyLE, Manchester, New Hampshire.—With 
the exception of the composition on the seventh page of your 
booklet, which has by far too much ornamentation, and the ink 
which is used on the cover, the work shows up very well for a 
first attempt at colorwork. Bronze should have been used on 
the cover, because the stock is so dark that it is next to an 
impossibility to get an ink which will throw the reading matter 
out so that it can be read. The circle on the card of Smith & 
Clark is very flat and a long way from being true. Had this 
line been set straight, the two ornaments omitted, and the line 
‘‘Double Trapeze Performers’’ lined up properly at the bot- 
tom, with the larger capitals, it would not have been a bad 
card. Try it over on this suggestion and see. 

GEORGE Haun, Manager Plymouth FLvening News, Ply- 
mouth, Indiana.—The best letter-head in the parcel of speci- 
mens submitted by you is that of P. D. Burgener & Brother, 
which we consider very artistic in design, but we propose to tell 
you how to improve the appearance of it and how to clarify it to 
a great degree. Have ‘‘ General Merchandise ’’ set in 18-point 
Tudor and omit the outline ornament, or else place it after the 
word ‘‘General.’’ This is the only alteration necessary to make 
this job all that anyone could desire. There is another practice 
which we would not advise you to follow, especially in the 
French Old Style, and that is the use, or combination, of 
different sized capitals in the same word. With this exception 
the cover page of Plymouth Institute is good. The title-page 
of this pamphlet is not good. We cannot indorse the practice 
of commencing and ending words with heavier and more 
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extended capitals than the rest of the word is set in. Your 
card jobs are all good, especially the one of H. E. Buck. The 
cover page of the large pamphlet of the Plymouth Institute is 
excellent, but the title-page has too much border on it, which 
assists in making it have a very crowded appearance. We like 
the first page of the price list of the Pretty Lake Nurseries, but 
the ornament is not in keeping with the nursery business. You 
should have used something suggestive of growth. 

JosepH P. Rivet, with Loring & Axtell, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts.—Your last package of specimens more fully convinces 
us that you are a workman who need not be ashamed of his 
work. Some of the specimens sent for review were very diffi- 
cult of successful treatment on account of the vast amount of 
matter you had to contend with, and yet get a neat, tasty 
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job with forceful display. We reproduce two of these jobs —a 
letter-head and a bill-head. The only thing to which we take 
exception on the bill-head (No. 2) is the address line, set in 
italics. This type is hardly suitable, in conjunction with the 
other display, and not quite prominent enough. We think 
6-point De Vinne would have made this heading about perfect. 
We have nothing but words of praise for the letter-head set in 
Jenson (No. 3). We recommend the plan of this heading and 
pronounce it worthy of close study. 

JaMEs I. BEALL, Asheville, North Carolina.— The bill-head 
of The Junaluska Leather Company is not a bad job by any 
means. It would have been better, however, to have moved 
the word ‘‘ Leather’’ up about two picas and set the word in 
caps. This plan might have necessitated moving the officers’ 
names to some other position on the heading, but this plan is 
the one to pursue in getting a good balancé. You speak of 
having no light-faced 6-point 
type in which to set the offi- 
cers’ names. We often 
excellent results obtained from 
6-point old style caps and small 
caps for this and similar pur- 
poses. We think you made 
good use of the material at 
your command, Should you 
wish to use an ornament or 
two in the above job, it would 
be all right to do so. It would 
be a good plan to take the 
two rules and the ornament 
and place them under the word ‘‘Leather.’’ Should you do 
this, move the ornament over to the center of the bottom 
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rule. 

Hat E. Stone, North Fitzroy, Australia.—You have no 
need to be either ashamed of your work or discouraged in the 
progress you have made. We like your perseverance and 
sympathize with you in your difficulties and urge you to go 
ahead, making the best of the opportunities that fall to your 
lot. Eventually things will come out all right for you. The 
composition on the pamphlet of J. Jones is very creditable. 
The line ‘‘ Seedsman and Florist’? would have been better had 
you used the 18-point De Vinne instead of the Celtic. The 
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street address should not be so prominent. We notice in some 
pieces of your composition that you make frequent use of the 
character ‘‘&’’ where it should be spelled out. You have 
made excellent use of the material at your command, and you 
are worthy of a better assortment of material to work with. 

JOHN FLAGG & Co., San Bernardino, California.—In regard 
to the C. Cohn card, we would say that we can hardly see how 
it is possible to improve it. It is one of those subjects with 
which it is very hard to deal in a satisfactory manner. We 
think you did well with it. It is practical, and quite artistic as 
well. All your work shows artistic talent. The plan of the 
manual for the public schools is excellent, but the torch orna- 
ment in the panel is too large for the page. There is also 
another feature in this cover which we can hardly approve, and 
that is the right -and -left- 
hand-flush style. It inva- 
riably gives the work a rag- 
ged appearance, making it 
next to impossible to evenly 
white-out the job. This most 
desirable feature in job com- 
position does not 
solely of evenly spacing the 
words and equalizing the 
distance between the lines, 
but also equal spacing on 
each side of the margins as 
well. Now, understand, we 
do not advocate the placing 
of every line in the direct center of the line, but there are some 
jobs which cannot be successfully treated on the lines which 
you followed in this instance. 

JONES BROTHERS, Olyphant, Pennsylvania.— Aside from the 
initial letter which you made from border and bent rule, the 
blotter is very good. Do not employ anything in your work 
which is liable to lay it open to criticism, and make it have the 
appearance that you tried to accomplish something, and failed 
as to results. Really, you wasted enough time on that one 
initial letter to have purchased a first-class up-to-date initial, 
which you could have used to advantage, not only on this one 
job, but on many others besides. Time is the most costly item 
of expense in any business. You had far better put in your 
time on the outside, hustling for business, than to use it in 
making things, the employment of which will have a doubtful 
appearance. This is meant in the most friendly spirit, and not 
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to insinuate that you do not work enough on the outside. Your 
advertising matter shows that you believe in it. 

G. A. CROWDEN, Clinton, Illinois.— Your work shows many 
good points, also a few which are objectionable. The cover 
for the Bar Docket is in many respects admirable, but you can 
‘better it. Had you omitted the ornament in red at the left of 
the word ‘“‘ August,’’ and moved that word and the one under- 
neath it over into the center of the measure, it would have 
added to the effectiveness of the page. We would also have 
placed the words ‘‘ DeWitt Circuit Court’’ in the center of the 
measure instead of flush to the left. Now put in a simple orna- 
ment in red between this section and the last line. The cut in 
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the lower left-hand corner is an artistic idea, thoroughly in 
keeping with the theme. We would admonish you not to use 
Sylvan text for capital lines. It is too hard to read. Your 
menu would have been an excellent one had it not been for 
the cap. lines in the courses. The Slick Grain Company’s 
letter-head is splendid. You have good ideas about ornamen- 
tation. To have ornamented the Day bill-head would have 
been a mistake. However, this job could be improved on 
these lines: Move the words ‘‘ Lumber and Coal’’ over to the 
center, and place ‘‘dealers in’’ above it. Take the words 
‘All Kinds of Hard and Soft Coal and Builders’ Material’’ and 
arrange them in a small panel at the right of the measure. 
This will help your heading very much, and it will pay you to 
demonstrate it in a practical manner by resetting it. 

WE have been thinking for some time of presenting to our 
readers a few envelope corners in different styles of composi- 
tion. Accordingly we show the accompanying forms, and hope 
they may be productive of new ideas. Some of the designs 
have been on hand so long that it is impossible to give credit to 
the men whose designs they are. However, the gentlemen will 
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benefit of this criticism, we will go into detail and tell how the 
job was set. The page was all set in Tudor Black text. At the 
left of the measure was a very pretty band composed of light- 
faced dotted rule and 12-point heavy ornaments of a leaf pat- 
tern. About eight picas from the top, and composing a portion 
of the band, was the lion ornament spoken of above. The 
band is all right and in good taste, but had a cross or some 
mural ornament taken the place of the lion it would have been 
quite artistic. The first line of the reading matter was ‘‘ Annual 
Meeting,’’ with two colons, one on each end of the line and 
having about two picas space between the letters at each end 
and the colon. This was done in order to square up the 
section of reading matter and to prevent the forming of a pyra- 
mid. The colons being light in face as compared to the type, 
although of the same font, failed of the purpose for which they 
were intended and left the pyramid as it was. This is a bad 
plan. ‘‘Of the’’ followed in a catchline with an em dash on 
each side of the words. The dashes should not have been 
used. Following the catchline were the words ‘‘ Black River 
and St. Lawrence Association,’? making two lines. After this 
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readily recognize their samples. We make this explanation 
and regret our inability to give the proper credit. Next month 
we would like to show a few packet note-heads, and request 
our readers to send in a few for that purpose, and we will 
select such as are suitable and reproduce them with proper 
criticism. We would also request our readers to send us a few 
invitation forms. It will be necessary that these specimens be 
clearly printed on white paper and in black ink. 

FAYETTE M. HERRICK, Watertown, New York.— Your work 
as a whole is very creditable. You need coaching in some 
things — ornamentation, for instance. In the job of the ‘‘ Annual 
Meeting of the Black River and St. Lawrence Association’? we 
fail to see the appropriateness of the lion used in the side panel. 
Ornaments of this character should never enter into church 
work. The other ornamentation is in good form and perfectly 
proper, especially the one used between the sections of reading 
There is also a fault in the composition of this job. 
“Annual Meeting of the Black River 


matter. 
The entire wording is: 


and St. Lawrence Association of Congregational Ministers and 
Churches, at the Congregational Church, Antwerp, New York, 
June 15 and 16, A. D. 1897. 
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In order that all may have the 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 


came another catchline, ‘‘of,’’ with a two-em dash on either 
side. This dash plan is not a good one to follow, and is espe- 
cially objectionable in text types. The remainder of this section 
is composed of the words ‘‘ Congregational Churches and Min- 
’? set in one line. This section was cut off with a dotted 
parallel rule. In the center of a blank space about twenty ems 
deep was a simple mural ornament. Another dotted parallel 
rule was then employed, and following this was the wording 
‘“At the Congregational Church, Antwerp, New York, June 15 
and 16, A. D. 1897,’ occupying three lines. This section 
started with a 24-point letter and the balance was set in 12- 
point. The larger capital prevented the ‘‘A. D. 1897’’ from 
going in the second line, and consequently the second line was 
filled out with Jenson ornaments and the date thrown to the 
center of the third line. This plan formed another very good 
pyramid, which was unintentional on the part of Mr. Herrick. 
The plan on which this job was started indicates that it was 
intended to be a square design. The proper thing would 
have been to set the entire top section in 18-point Tudor, start- 
ing it off with a good initial, providing one was to be had, and 
to have made two lines of the bottom section, using 12-point 
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Tudor. This would have made an admirable job. Now, do 
not stop with sending this one parcel for criticism, but send 
frequently, and not more than two or three specimens at a 
time. In this way you will derive much greater benefit from 
the department. Your work is very creditable and your tal- 
ent needs guiding in proper lines. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 
BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER, 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly ‘‘ WAGNER.’’ 

LITHOGRAPHIC STEAM PRESS OR HAND PRESS ROLLERS.— 
The most important parts of a litho steam or hand press, next 
to the printer, are the rollers ; they must do the work. If the 
dampening rollers do not work right the ink cannot be distrib- 
uted evenly; if the ink rollers are not made of the best material 
and in the most skillful way the impression will suffer, may the 
ink be ever so good. 

LITHOGRAPHED CALENDAR PADS FOR 1898.— The Gugler 
Lithographic Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, have sent sam- 
ples of novel design in calendar pads, each pad glued and ready 
for stapling. They have been engraved on stone and etched 
with extreme care, are of four different sizes, printed in a 
magenta-black, which shows the figures out in white, very bold, 
and yet the color is so ‘‘toned’”’ that it will not mar nor jar the 
most ‘‘ dainty ’’ calendar creation. At the same time we believe 
it would hold its own if placed against the most vivid and 
flashy work of that kind. This pad is certainly the best ever 
seen in these quarters, and is especially adapted for artistic 
work. 

SUCCESSFUL PRINTERS ON ALUMINUM PLATES.— The 
Sackett & Wilhelms Litho Company, New York, have acquired 
the control of the ‘‘Schalz’’ patent aluminum plates, and are 
prepared to sell licenses and the necessary secret solutions for 
working them in the United States. This is the first establish- 
ment in America that prints really fine work from this metal. 
They have recently put in larger presses to replace the smaller 
ones. Mr. Charles Kueppler has succeeded Mr. Weber in the 
management of the pressroom. This establishment is managed 
by the most select talent in every department, and from the 
very start it has always taken up whatever was new and benefi- 
cial to the lithographic business. The results today show the 
wisdom displayed. 

LITHOGRAPHY ON METAL PLATES.—Aluminum has a for- 
midable rival in the ‘‘ Patent Franklin Plate.’? Working with 
crayon is extremely pleasant, and one imagines he is working 
on a beautiful blue-gray stone of the finest quality. Of course, 
there are some wrinkles to be learned: The crayon should be 
hard and pointed and worked sideways; then, after working a 
while in one direction, the stroke can be reversed, working it 
backward, when an immediate darkening of the grain will 
result. We are now drawing on some of these plates and trust 
to be able to give some further and more interesting informa- 
tion on the subject. One thing which struck us as particularly 
delightful was that on a hurry portrait we were able to take a 
20 by 25 plate home in a portfolio, and, after working on same 
in the evening, bring it back to the office again, saving all the 
annoyance and delay of carting, packing and danger from 
injury, etc. Most any litho-printer can handle the plates the 
same as stone. 

CONVENTION BOOK OF THE L. I. P. B. A. OF THE U. S.— 
The ‘Convention Book’ of the seventh convention of the 
‘Lithographers’ International Protective and Beneficial Asso- 
ciation of the United States’’ is a handsomely gotten up book 
of over 75 pages, illustrated with fine half-tones, containing vari- 
ous good hints to printers, etc., the entire proceedings of the 
convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, July 12, 1897, and the portraits 
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of the leading lights who have made the association useful and 
famous. The book is of especial value to all connected with 
the trade, as it gives the addresses of the lithographic houses in 
the United States and contains the advertisements of the best 
houses in the allied trades. We heartily congratulate the 
brothers of the L. I. P. on their showing, and hope their good 
example will sometime (it ought to be very soon) show their 
very unselfish and extremely liberal-minded brothers, the artists 
and engravers, what can be done by a unity of purpose and a 
steadfast intent to improve the condition of their fellow-man. 


EXQUISITE SPECIMENS OF LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, 
ETCHING AND DESIGNING.—Again comes the cry for more 
specimens in lithography, especially commercial engraving. 
This is a great field in our trade, calling out the finest qualities 
of taste and workmanship. THE INLAND PRINTER should 
speedily take up this matter, to bring a page of ‘‘ commercial 
work’”’ from the leading shops in the United States now and 
then. Who is going to cut the ice and secure many of our 
commercial engravers and designers as new subscribers to the 
‘*foremost paper in the printing industry,’’ besides adding more 
glory to their own fame and genuine advertisement all over the 
globe? Here we have received a sheet of litho-engraved speci- 
mens from the Gugler Lithographic Company, of Milwaukee 
The designing is dignified, the rendering of color values crisp 
and clear, the etching bold, the letter engraving all that can 
be desired, the treatment of the buildings is exquisitely superb, 
and the transferring and printing Ar. All in all, it is the kind 
of work to show as ‘“‘specimens of lithography.”’ 


WHO Is THE Best ENGRAVER, AND WHAT ESTABLISHMENT 
CAN Boast oF Him?—This question, which is to be answered 
by the ‘‘Card Prize Competition,’’ should not be a one-sided 
affair, and as the distinction attached to the decision of this 
very important question is a far-reaching one, provision has 
been made to properly display the various specimens which 
have been sent in and which may yet be sent in, and to have 
fair, competent and disinterested experts pass upon the merits 
of each claimant. To carry out these points well, the following 
gentlemen have accepted the task of passing upon the merits 
of the various contestants (not placing their own work in com- 
petition): Messrs. J. F. Koch and Albert Heinmiiller, of 4 New 
Chambers street, New York City —the former an exact letterer 
and the latter a commercial designer — will watch the interests 
of those competitors who are not association members; Messrs. 
Frank Glucken (display letterer) and George Liitzel (special 
letterer) will represent the association side. The exhibit and 
award will be made in conjunction with the ‘‘ Christmas Auc- 
tion Sale of Original Studies, Sketches and Drawings, Proofs 
and Lithographs,’’ to be held at 12 St. Mark’s place, New 
York, during the latter part of November (date soon to be 
announced). It has been noted that various firms have sent in 
cards of their concerns, with the name of the engraver marked 
on back. We would commend this plan as a good one, for 
where the engraver does not possess the spirit or pluck to help 
along in this work, or cannot spare the outlay of a few stamps, 
it is no reason why the establishment who employs his talent 
should not get some benefit from his cleverness by advertising 
themselves through the ability of their workman. Samples can 
be sent to the office of THE INLAND PRINTER, 212 Monroe 
street, Chicago, Illinois; Richard Kitchelt, 33 Sutton street, 
New York; J. F. Koch, 4 New Chambers street, New York; 
Emanuel F. Wagner, 69 Schenck avenue, Brooklyn; Richard 
Norris, 14 Reade street, New York. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN PAPER MILL. 


In the year 1690 the first paper mill in America for the man- 
ufacture of paper from linen rags was established at Roxbor- 
ough, near Philadelphia, by William Rittinghuysen (sometimes 
written Rittenhouse), a Hollander. He was assisted in the 
enterprise by William Bradford. 
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MONOTYPE PICTURES. 
HAT is a monotype? 
A picture that is a painting, and yet is not complete 
until it has been printed — and which, in the first print- 
ing, destroys the type, thus limiting the issue to a single impres- 
sion. Surely such a_ process 
should be the bibliomaniac’s 
ideal for the extra illustrating 
of his ‘‘limited’’ editions ; and 
to the artistic printer it will be 
of interest, as showing a new 
field for development in the 
processes of printing. 

But it is to the artist —the 
painter and worker in black- 
and-white — that the making of 
monotypes is a practical possi- 
bility. To the student it teaches 
a broad and direct handling of 
light and shade, and the com- 
position of pictures; to the 
trained artist the results of his 
experiments in this branch of 
art have a distinct commercial 
value. 

Monotypes have been pro- 
duced by many of the masters, 
mostly as mere sketches — pictorial playthings, as it were — and 
their prints are rare and highly prized. The oldest monotypes 
in existence were made by Castiglione in the sixteenth century, 
and among the moderns the art is practiced by such men as 
Charles A. Walker (who originated the term ‘‘monotype’’), 
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Hubert Herkomer, William M. Chase, James McNeill Whistler, 
Robert Blum, Otto Bacher and Frank Duveneck. Joseph 
Jefferson, the veteran actor, has produced many notable plates. 

The prints reproduced in this number are by Miss B. Oster- 
tag, a young artist who less than a year ago came to Chicago 
fresh from a training in the Paris 
studios to make this city her 
home. Her paintings in oil 
easily won recognition in the 
local exhibitions by their bold 
breadth of treatment, and the 
truth and simplicity of color 
values. But at the recent ex- 
hibit of the Pastellists there 
were shown a number of mono- 
types from her hand. These 
were, to many, the most inter- 
esting feature of the exhibit, 
and nearly every person who 
viewed the pictures propounded 
the query which introduces this 
comment. 

Briefly, a monotype is a 
painting in printers’ ink or or- 
dinary oil color, either on glass 
or a polished sheet of zinc or 
copper, such as photo-engravers 
use. When completed, a moist paper is laid upon the painting, 
and an impression taken either by direct pressure or by rub- 
bing the back of the paper with the hand or an ivory paper- 
knife, by which means the picture is transferred to the paper, 
and the plate left bare, ready for the working out of another 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 


Monotype, by B. Ostertag. 
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subject. To those who have never tried it, the process will 
doubtless be interesting, as the accidental results are often more 
startling than what the artist really intended to produce. 

The accompanying reproductions are half-tones made direct 
from the monotype prints, and do not show the effect to the 
best advantage on account of the screen. As the originals 
were in colors difficult to photograph, and had a softness of 
shading equal to the finest photogravure work, the half-tone 
reproductions hardly do them justice. They will, however, 
with the text, give an idea of what monotype pictures are. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


CORROSION OF COPPER-FACED TyPE.— W. B., Penn Yan, 


New York, writes: ‘‘ Does copper-faced type corrode? If it 
does, what treatment would obviate the difficulty ?’’ Answer. 


In a dry atmosphere and under ordinary conditions, copper will 
not corrode to an extent sufficient to injure printing plates, or 
type faced with the metal, but there are certain colored inks 
which attack copper by reason of the mercury contained in 
them, and certain cleaning compounds containing ammonia 
which would be likely to produce corrosion if allowed to remain 
on the type. Verdigris may be removed from copper by brush- 
ing with very dilute nitric acid or ammonia, and thoroughly 
rinsing with clean water. 

STEREOTYPING RULEWoRK.—T. B., Massachusetts, writes: 
‘‘Inclosed you will find a statement, the heading of which was 
printed from a stereotype plate. You will notice that the 
points, date and ‘M’ rules, as well as some of the letters, 
appear to be a little higher than the rest. Also, the top line 
has the appearance of being off its feet. Can you give us an 
idea as to what the difficulty is, and suggest a remedy? The 
brush used was of the best quality and was even. We are 
using blankets made especially for the purpose (according to 
the manufacturers), costing $4 a yard. Are the blankets we 
are using too hard, or was the matrix beaten unevenly or did 
we give the form too much pressure in drying? Please answer 
in THE INLAND PRINTER.”? Answer.— The job submitted is 
difficult to stereotype, for the reason that the points have no 
surrounding matter to protect them from the squeeze of the 
drying press. The beating and planing should be done very 
lightly, to avoid cutting the flong with the sharp points and 
rules, and for the same reason a soft drying blanket should be 
used. Severe beating or excessive pressure on the drying table, 
particularly if the blankets are hard, would force the points into 
the matrix deeper than the type and cause them to be high in 
the stereotype plate. The space below the upper line may have 
had too much packing, which might serve to distort the matrix 
and make the line appear off its feet. 

PosTAGE STAMP PLATES.— W. J. K., Wellington, New Zea- 
land, inquires: ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to explain in your 
electro columns how the electrotype plates for American stamps 
are prepared? I believe they are made for copperplate print- 
ing, but am not sure.” Answer.— The following description of 
the process employed by the Government for producing postage 
stamp plates has been kindly furnished by Mr. P. M. Furlong, 
formerly superintendent of the Government electrotyping 
department: ‘‘The United States postage stamps are printed 
on a steam press from steel plates, and not from electrotypes. 
The original is engraved on soft steel, and then case hardened, 
and this hardened die or original is pressed into the rim of a 
soft steel roller, which is also case hardened, and from this 
hardened roller any number of duplicates are made on soft 
steel, which are again case hardened before printing. It is a 
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very slow but interesting process, and in my judgment can be 
done more rapidly and as perfectly from electrotypes chat 
have been nickel-plated as by the present expensive methods. 
When I state that stamps can be done as well from nickeled 
electros, I mean the nickel method in use at this office (Theo. 
L. De Vinne & Co.), for producing half-tones, that is, depositing 
nickel in the mold to the desired thickness, and backing the 
nickel deposit with a deposit of copper. You will notice this 
reverses the old method of depositing nickel on the copper 
plate.”’ 

FACING STEREOTYPE PLATES.— Amateur, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, writes: ‘‘I have been trying the experiment of plating 
stereotype book plates with copper, with the object of increas- 
ing their durability. Some of my attempts have been quite 
successful and I find that plates thus protected will stand twice 
as many impressions as ordinary stereo plates. My main dif- 
ficulty is in making the copper adhere to the stereo metal. 
Sometimes they work all right, but in other cases the copper 
strips off before the printing is completed. Can you suggest a 
remedy for this trouble? I use an electrotypers’ solution for 
the plating bath.’”’ Axswer.— Copper will adhere firmly only 
to surfaces which are absolutely clean and free from oxide. If 
the plates are old and dirty or greasy they should first be 
scrubbed in hot lye, then rinsed in clean water, then scrubbed 
with powdered pumice stone and rinsed again, after which they 
should be dipped for an instant in water acidulated with nitric 
acid in the proportion of about two ounces of acid to each 
gallon of water. After another rinsing the plates should be 
immediately placed in the bath. It is important that no time 
be lost between the last rinsing and the immersion in the bath, 
for a film of oxide forms almost instantly on exposure to the 
air. If the plates are new and clean the preliminary cleaning 
may be dispensed with, but they should be dipped for a few 
seconds in the acid and water to remove the oxide and thor- 
oughly rinsed in running water. The electrotypers’ solution 
will answer for the plating bath, but should be used with a 
moderate current, and the plates should be separated from the 
anodes a distance of six or eight inches. 


LinotyPE METAL.— Book printers are daily becoming more 
interested, and hence better acquainted with the merits and 
demerits of linotype metal, and a fortune awaits the firm whose 
quality of metal meets the demands of the book printer, and 
whose dealings are based upon a fixed purpose to furnish him 
but one quality of metal, and that quality to be the best for his 
purposes. Any linotype metal will do for the newspaper office, 
where stereotyping is in vogue, or where the editions are small, 
and where the appearance of the printed matter is not impor- 
tant. And it is a peculiar fact that the prices obtained for these 
metals vary far more than does the quality of the metal. To 
illustrate: It is the same transaction as the buying a 5-cent and 
a 1o-cent cigar out of the same box. A great many book 
printers are governed by the price of the metal rather than its 
quality, and thus sacrifice the class of their work. It is from 
this class of book offices that the output of the machine is criti- 
cised, and prejudice created against it. Inquiries in the book 
offices whose composition is a credit to this great machine, 
reveal the fact that the quality of the metal has been intel- 
ligently investigated, and a cent or two more a pound ‘in its 
price is looked upon as a guarantee of its superiority, and a 
proof of its reliability, where the integrity of the manufac- 
turer is unquestioned. Linotype metal is composed of lead, 
tin and antimony—lead, of course, largely predominating. 
The prices of these metals are quoted daily in the market 
reports, and an estimate can be closely obtained by the price 
paid for linotype metal, whether it can possibly contain any 
tin or antimony, which constitutes the wearing quality of the 
metal, and which is absolutely necessary in a book metal, but is 
not all-important in the news metal. Furthermore, it is just as 
absurd for a book printer to use news linotype metal in his book 
composition as it would be to use news ink upon his bookwork. 














The safest course to pursue is to purchase from a firm making 
book metal exclusively, and, consequently, a specialty. Such 
firms can only deal fairly with their patrons, and at the same 
time keep their metal up to the required standard by regulating 
their selling price with the variations of the daily quotations 
upon the metals used in its manufacture.—Linotype Book Oper- 
ator. 

While it is true that some linotype metals seem to work bet- 
ter than others, it does not always follow that the most expen- 
sive metals, i. e., those richest in tin and antimony, give best 
results. About a year ago the writer was interested in a series 
of tests of linotype metal where the object was to obtain the 
best metal possible without regard to cost. Three manufac- 
turers, all large and reputable houses, competed for the busi- 
ness, and each furnished samples of varying richness, it being 
understood that the manufacturer supplying the dées¢ metal 
would secure the order. The tests extended over a period of 
about three months, and resulted in the rejection of all the 
special brands, and the adoption of the first metal submitted, 
which was a standard mixture. It was demonstrated by these 
tests that even a slight increase in the proportions of tin and 
antimony contained in the standard metal resulted either in 
‘‘rotten’’ slugs or a derangement of the machines. It appears, 
therefore, that ‘rich’? metal is no more suitable than ‘‘ poor”’ 
metal for linotype machines, but that a certain proportionment 
must be rigidly observed to assure a satisfactory product... It is 
possible that the troubles of the manufacturers often result from 
their attempts to improve the quality of their metal by enrich- 
ing it beyond the point of practicability rather than by robbing 
it. Several manufacturers, after months of experimenting, now 
refuse to furnish any other mixture than the one which expe- 
rience has taught them to be most suitable. The linotype is a 
delicate feeder, and careless dieting is sure to produce trouble. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. — Letters for this department should be mailed 
direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses of corre- 
spondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but merely to 
identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be answered by 
mail which properly belong to this department. 

S1zZE FOR GOLD oR DutcH METAL LEAF.—J. W. E., of 
Rochester, New York, ‘‘ would like to know the best method 
of working gold or ‘Dutch metal’ leaf on enameled stock.”’ 
He says: ‘‘I have always used a size prepared by ink manu- 
facturers, but do not get the desired results. Would like to 
know how and what preparation is used to do this class of 
work by heat.’? Answer.— This question has been answered, 
in one way and another, many times in this department. If 
J. W. E. will refer to page 681, of September number, he will 
find the latest answer to his question in the paragraph on ‘‘ Em- 
bossing Imprints on Photo Card Mounts.”’ 

A QUESTION FOR MANUFACTURING STATIONERS.—G,. A. 
R., of Dubuque, Iowa, asks the following question: ‘‘ What 
process is used in putting the black mourning border on sta- 
tionery, etc.; and what are its advantages and disadvantages ? 
Is it a completely satisfactory process; or, could it be im- 
proved, and would there be any field or demand for an 
improvement?’ Axswer.— Almost everything is susceptible 
of improvement; and if our correspondent will take the time 
to work out a scheme or method whereby he can show an 
improvement on present one, then let him write to such wide- 
awake people as the J. W. Butler Paper Company, of Chicago, 
and he will likely find a ready response. 

PRINTING ON ALUMINUM.— W. J. R., of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, says: ‘‘I would like to know if you can give me any 
information regarding how to print on aluminum, so it can be 
carried’ in the pocket without rubbing off. I have seen some 
that has been done with a rubber stamp, but it does not look 
very clear, and is bad around the edges. What is the trouble; 
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should it be printed from another composition instead of rub- 
ber?”’ Axswer.— Printing on aluminum is analogous to the 
method of printing on tin, which is usually done by lithography, 
from stone, after the sheet of metal has been treated to a sur- 
face presenting evenness and reasonable absorptive properties. 
The ink used, also, has special adhesive merit. As the printed 
work is taken from the press it is placed in ‘‘ baking”? ovens, 
so as to set and dry the colors. Printing from rubber stamps 
cannot be productive of satisfactory results. A special outfit is 
necessary to prosecute this style of printing. 

INK DRIES ON PrEss DurRING NiGHt.—T. P., of Atlanta, 
Georgia, says: ‘‘I find the ink gets hard on the disk of my 
press over night, and I don’t know any remedy for it. I once 
thought it was the weather ; but now I find it is not the cause. 
I don’t put benzine anywhere on it; but I use the regular 
kerosene for cleaning it up with.’’ Axswer.— The best pre- 
ventive we know of is to wash up the disk every night after 
working. A few drops of machine oil distributed over the disk 
at evening will prevent the ink from drying during the night. 
If you are using a ‘‘ quick-drying ’’ job ink, as you likely are, it 
is expected to dry long before morning ; but if your work will 
permit of ‘‘slow-drying’’ ink, then procure such a grade of 
ink, and you will not complain of it drying on the disk too fast. 
However, the last might prove the greater of two evils, espe- 
cially when you have to do a ‘‘rush’’ job and deliver it dry 
enough for use in a few hours after. 

To MAKE GOLD INK AND BRONZE HOoLp On.—I. N. H., 
of Bluffton, Ohio, has sent us a printed impression in gold ink 
on deep vermilion plated (label) paper, regarding which he 
writes: ‘‘ This work was done with gold ink; but you will 
observe that it rubs off. I first tried bronzing with bronze pow- 
der over red ink, but the bronze rubbed off as soon as dry, and 
now the gold ink does likewise. Can you suggest a remedy ?”’ 
Answer.— A little dammar varnish added to the ink before 
beginning to print will prevent the bronze from rubbing off. 
Do not use too much, as it will help to tarnish the brilliancy of 
the bronze. Carry more ink on your work than shown on sam- 
ple sent us; and add a couple more sheets to the tympan, to 
increase the pressure on the impression; this helps to se¢ the 
ink, and give luster to the printing. Gold size ink should be 
used for bronze powder printing, instead of red ink. 

An Ampicuous QuEsTion.— H. S. C., of Wilmington, Ver- 
mont, has sent us two printed labels, one on green and the 
other on pink paper (waterproof), about 5 by 5 inches in size, 
which are fairly well printed, except that done on the pink 
paper, which appears to ‘‘pick’’ a little. Here is what he 
writes: ‘‘I herewith inclose a sample of a syrup label which we 
were unable to work. Will you please inform me where the 
difficulty lies, and how to remedy it?’’ Answer.—We are 
sorry that H. S. C. has not attempted to outline what was his 
special difficulty, or why he was unable to work the label. 
The ink holds on splendidly, except where it has pulled off 
particles of the coating on the pink stock. It is probable that 
the black ink used has been thinned too much with a ‘‘ quick- 
drier’’; in that case the ink should have been changed, and a 
shorter and denser one substituted. We are more inclined to 
find fault with the typography than with the paper, ink or 
presswork. 

‘(GENERAL Humipity’’ DosEp To DEATH. — Let us tell 
our readers how it was done, by giving, verbatim, the contents 
of a recent letter received from Mr. Thomas Roche, of New 
Haven, Connecticut: ‘‘ Here in the East we have had a muggy 
summer —a summer which Nature had likely fashioned for the 
glory of ‘Old Humidity’ himself, and— well, for the apparent 
profit of the rollermaker. But the general didn’t hurt me nor 
my rollers; and I’ll tell you why. It wasn’t because he loved 
me any more than you, or that he forgot I was in the printing 
business. No, sir! But I was prepared to parry his blows, 
and I parried them, by warding them off. He couldn’t touch 
my rollers; although, to tell the truth, it was, after all, only my 
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rollers that he did not touch. What did I do? Why, you 
ought to know better! Don’t ask foolish questions! You 
ought to have done the same thing yourself. Probably you did; 
but if you didn’t, you will likely do sonext summer. Yes, you 
will make a solution thus: Bichromate ammonium, half ounce; 
water, forty ounces; with this you will sponge your rollers 
thoroughly, and then let them stand in the light for about half 
an hour. And then? Why then old General Humidity will 
keep away from them; and if he don’t he will be powerless to 
harm them, anyway. Better than the tannic acid method, you 
will say! Certainly; I’ve tried both, and, as the result of my 
experience, I can guarantee my assertion.’’ 


First EXPERIENCE IN PRINTING HALF-TONEs.— F. F., of 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, writes thus: ‘‘Inclosed find three 
Plates 1 


half-tone specimens which I ran on a cylinder press. 
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or finish to the printed impression. The same may be said 
about the other specimens. You need a few lessons in making 
ready overlays for better half-tone printing. The ink and 
paper are both good—the paper, perhaps, is not equal in 
quality to that of the ink used. 

To PREVENT THE ENDS OF ROLLERS CRACKING.—R. R., of 
Keokuk, Iowa, is a pressman who takes much interest in the 
troubles of his brother pressmen. Here is what he says regard- 


’ ing the prevalent complaint of ‘‘ cracking’’ at the ends of com- 
s I I £ 


position rollers : ‘‘I notice that very often questions are asked 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, ‘ How to prevent rollers from leaving 
off on the ends?’ The best and, in fact, the only way is to 
keep the ink as clean and fresh on the ends of the rollers as on 
any other part of them. I have noticed pressmen who when 
they have had a small form to run on a large press, put ink in 
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CONTENTMENT. 


Herefords belonging to Mr. Kirk B. Armour, near Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


and 2 were run in same form, and cut 3 was run in a differ- 
ent form, but in same position as No. 1. Please explain why 
plates 1 and 3 have not worked better. I thought the ink was 
not soft enough, but the maker of it said that could not be, 
as cut 2 was not affected in the same manner. This is my first 
experience in this line of presswork, and any information you 
may impart will be appreciated.’’ Axswer.— Plate 2 is the 
best printed of the three, and plate 1 next best. The former 
is much the clearest, because the subject is much easier handled 
in the make-ready. Plate 1 takes in a large radius of view, 
rendering the subject more difficult for the photographer to 
get clear detail, without which the photo-engraver cannot pro- 
Plate 3 is the best of 


duce satisfactory perspective or reliefs. 
the lot, in so far as subject and engraving enter into the consid- 
eration; but you have not produced a good piece of presswork 
from it, because you have not made a requisite overlay, and 
your inking rollers have not been free of dirty particles or 
partly dried-up ink. 


In a word, there is no perspective, tone 


the fountain and on the rollers over the form only. The ink 
should be put on the full length of the rollers, whether the form 
be large or small ; and when the rollers are washed they should 
be washed as clean on the ends as in the middle. If any press- 
man wants to test this method, let him take a good roller, with 
plenty of suction, and put it in a press and run it an hour or so. 
without any ink on it; then take it out and examine the same 
carefully, and he will find that it has thousands of little cracks 
on the surface. If a run is short and an expensive ink is to be 
used, let the good ink be run over the form, extending a rea- 
sonable distance each way for vibration, and let a cheaper ink 
be used on the ends. I know that there are pressmen who run 
oil on the ends of inking rollers; but there is no kind of oil that 
can be run on them that will prevent them from cracking sooner 
or later — at least this has been my experience.”’ 

TYMPAN COVERING FOR ARMY PreEss.—G. W. M., of 
Cushman, Arkansas, writes: ‘‘Please inform me, through 
‘Pressroom Queries,’ what is the best thing to cover tympan of 











an army press with, for best newspaper work. The old one is 
made of paper, but it soon bags, causing slur. The press has 
a rubber blanket between the face and back of the tympan.”’ 
Answer.— Cover it with strong white muslin or linen, which 
must be quite free from thread lumps. Cut out a pattern of 
the tympan frame and tympan sheet in strong paper, allowing 
about two or three inches for pasting and turning in around the 
tympan frame. When you have carefully completed this paper 
pattern, and are satisfied that you have made full allowance for 
turning in, then spread out the muslin on a level table or board 
(putting the smoothest side of the muslin to the face of the 
table) and cut the muslin to the pattern. Keep pattern for 
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future use. Zhe material must run the long way on the tron 
frame—that is front and back. Paste the front and off-side 
first, and draw the muslin smoothly and firmly around the iron 
frame of these ends, allowing the paste to dry before pasting or 
fastening the near side or end. That done, then paste the near 
side and draw the muslin to you in a straight direction and 
fasten it; let this dry slightly, then paste and fasten the muslin 
at the bottom end—drawing the muslin as tight as possible 
without injury. If the muslin is slightly and uniformly damp- 
ened with clean cold water before fastening it at the end, and 
then pasted and drawn tightly around the iron frame, you 
will have a taut tympan. All ends of the muslin should be 
secured under the edges of the iron tympan frame. When 
making ready for printing, a sheet of strong paper should be 
smoothly pasted over the entire face of the muslin sheet and 
allowed to dry, after which the tympan will be found to be 
nearly as tight as a drum head. This sheet should be washed 
off, the muslin allowed to dry, and a new sheet applied, as 
before, for every make-ready of form. Use strong fresh paste 
into which a little alum and table salt have been boiled. 

To EraApIcATE ELECTRICITY IN PAPER.—As the approach 
of troubles from electricity in printing paper is nigh, by reason 
of colder weather, it may be opportune to give the views and 
remedies of a couple of correspondents located in different 
geographical and climatic sections of this country. A gentle- 
man writing from San Francisco has this to say: ‘I have 
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noticed a number of scraps of information and inquiry con- 
cerning electricity in paper advanced by California pressmen. 
I don’t know why they want to talk about this stranger, and I 
fancy if those who complain could see sheets stick to one 
another like bills pasted on a fence, or what is worse, stick to 
delivery and tympan so that they must be torn off in pieces, 
they would throw these little troubles (which are theirs) to the 
winds and cease to tear their hair with one hand while wielding 
a sprinkling pot with the other. A little glycerin applied to the 
top sheet occasionally will dispel these imps, which are caused 
by friction of hard-finished paper brushing past steel bands and 
rods. The climate is all right.’’ We rather fear that the fore- 
going will seem a little ‘‘ chestnutty ’’ to some of the readers of 
this department, but it is given for the benefit of those who 
desire to take advantage of the suggestion so willingly thrown 
out by the writer. However, here appears to be a more effect- 
ive way of overcoming electrical troubles in paper, and has 
been sent us from a gentleman in Detroit, Michigan, where 
these prevail to an annoying degree by reason of the very cold 
weather prevalent there during winter months. This writer 
says : ‘‘We have had considerable trouble with electricity in 
our pressroom, but since trying the effect of the following 
method as an experiment the difficulty has ceased. I know 
that a great deal has been written and said regarding the diffi- 
culties encountered by pressmen with electricity in paper. 
Every known device has been tried in order to remedy the 
trouble, and frequently whole editions have been worked off 
before the evil has been abated. Mr. George Haggerty, a 
pressman of Detroit, believes he has solved the problem by 
taking a piece of insulated copper wire (such as electricians 
use in stringing their incandescent lights) of sufficient length to 
pass from the top of feed-board, underneath the paper, down to 
the distributing table and under the printed sheets, and back to 
the feed-board. The ends of the wire are to be spliced together, 
that is, the dare wire. The wire thus directed underneath the 
paper tends to draw the electricity from the paper and causes it 
to move in a circular motion around the wire by the operation 
of the press. By using this simple device when confronted with 
the difficulty of electricity, pressmen will find immediate relief.”’ 

WRINKLING ON THE Prouty Press.—C. P. F., Marengo, 
Illinois, says: ‘‘In the July number I notice a subscriber has 
trouble with wrinkling on the Prouty Press. I would suggest 
that he loosen his cylinder, as it is a little too tight, and wrinkles 
will disappear like the ‘dew before the morning sun.’ ”’ 





ANCIENT PAPERMAKING. 

Paper was made by the Chinese about 95 A.D., or, accord- 
ing to some authorities, about 200 B.C.—that is to say, paper in 
the modern sense of the word. All substances which have been 
previously used for the purposes are really either parchment or 
fibrous substances not treated in such a manner as to render 
the manufactured article of the nature of what we understand 
as paper ; that is to say, the tissue of vegetable fibers interlaced 
with one another by being shaken upon a wire cloth while held 
in suspension by water. The best known of these vegetable 
substances used for the same purposes as paper was papyrus, 
an Egyptian plant from which the word paper is derived. The 
white pith of the stem of this plant was cut into flat strips 
which were laid side by side and pressed until they adhered to 
ove another and formed a sheet, which was written upon and 
could be rolled up. Papyrus has been recently manufactured 
in this manner by members of the Royal Botanical Society, 
and is exactly the same as the papyrus of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, except that the color of the specimens, which are about 
3,000 years old, is somewhat darker than that of the modern 
production. The art of papermaking seems to have been 
gradually carried westward without any record of its progress 
having come down to us until 704 A.D., when the Arabs learned 
it at the capture of Samarkand. They, or rather the Moors, 
appear to have carried it into Spain.—/aper Makers’ Circular. 
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CURTIS GANDY — ARTIST. 
“HE work of Mr. Curtis Gandy is familiar to Chicagoans, 
g and in presenting in the cover design of the present num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER an example of his style in 
this class of decorative work, something of the artist’s history 
may be accepted as of interest. Mr. Gandy was born about 
; thirty years ago in 
Philadelphia, but 
his early recollec- 
tions are princi- 
pally with the sea- 
coast of New Jer- 
sey, where he was 
brought up in a 
little village called 
Seaville. A native 
taste for drawing 
and designing was 
early displayed — 
so early as to be 
beyond the artist’s 
remembrance. At 
fourteen years of 
age young Gandy 
left home, and be- 
gan work in the 
painting trade and 
went on from plain 
house painting to 
car decoration, 
and the year 1888 found him in the employ of the Pullman Com- 
pany, at Pullman, Illinois. After a short stay with the com- 
pany, Mr. Gandy sought Chicago and allied himself with the 
printing trades, and was twenty-five years of age before he 
commenced the study of art, which he began at the Art Insti- 
tute. Since that time he has been in the lithographic and 
engraving trades for the last three or four years and is at pres- 
ent associated with the Smith Academy of Art. Mr. Gandy 
finds his interest chiefly centered in decorative work as applied 
to fresco, to bookwork and religious painting —the ideal side 
of decoration. While a native of the East, Mr. Gandy is a very 
patriotic Chicagoan and has a profound faith in its future as a 
patron of the arts. 








PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those spe- 
cially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

““Native.’’—C. F. W., Washington, D. C., writes as fol- 
lows about this word: ‘‘ Many authors, especially those who 
dabble with statistics, use the words ‘native language.’ On 
consulting the Century Dictionary, under the head ‘ Native,’ I 
find the following definitions: ‘3. Of or pertaining to one by 
birth, or the place or circumstance of one’s birth; as, native 
iand, native language. 4. Of indigenous origin or growth; not 
exotic or of foreign origin or production.’ Now, will you 
kindly explain the native language of a person born in Switzer- 
land, where it is stated that in one canton the language used is 
Italian, in another German, and in still another French? Like- 
wise of Alsace-Lorraine, which at one time is a part of France 
and at another time is an-integral portion of Germany? Then, 
let us take Brazil. A person born in that country is called a 
Brazilian, yet speaks the Portuguese tongue. Colonization, 
also, leads to a strange condition of affairs. When this 
country was settled there were several languages, yet English 
became the predominant one. Still, if I am not mistaken, 
English is not of indigenous origin or growth here. While Iam 
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well aware that the words have been used by some of the best 
writers, I am still of the opinion that it is not strictly correct, 
and that some other expression might be used. As an exam- 
ple, I will state that I saw recently a case where it was printed 
that a child was born in Canada of Italian parents and that he 
could read and write his native language. What is his native 
language ?’’ Answer.— One’s native language is that to which 
he is born—that is, it is the one he acquires most naturally, 
being, of course, his parents’ native speech, wherever he may 
be born. Dictionaries cannot multiply definitions for every 
possible mutation of human affairs. The definitions quoted are 
absolutely right, even if various languages are spoken in one 
country. An Italian Swiss’s native language is Italian; in 
Alsace-Lorraine the native language of some of the people is 
German, and that of others is French; in Brazil the native 
language of natives is Portuguese. The second definition 
quoted has no connection with languages, except that of the 
kind shown in saying that ‘‘the native languages of America 
are the Indian languages’’; it is not intended for the case in 
question. Our native language is English, not primarily 
through the place of our birth, but because of the circum- 
stance that we are born to that language, born of parents who 
use it and from whom we instinctively acquire it. In the last 
case noted—the child born in Canada—the native language is 
Italian. No reasonable objection to the expression seems pos- 
sible. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR Errors.— “ Transferrer,’? Vancouver, 
British Columbia, writes: ‘‘ The writer is transferrer for a litho- 
graphing establishment, whose specialty is can-labels. The 





JAPANESE DESIGN, BY CuRTIS GANDY. 


‘pulling’ of proofs is included in his duties. We secured an 
order for a certain label, and after engraving, etc., proofs were 
made in four colors, and shown to customer, who returned it 
O. K., and ordered a smaller label of the same design and 
wording. Both jobs were in a hurry. After the small label 
was completed, instead of proving, as was the case with the 








larger one, the instructions were to get the job transferred. 
The yellow stone, red stone, and black stone were printed. 
Twenty-three thousand impressions were printed off each. 
After about three or four thousand impressions were taken from 
the blue stone, the feeder noticed something peculiar about one 
of the lines, and upon closer observation found that a letter was 
left out of one of the words. Now the question arises, Whose 
mistake is it? The engraver told the foreman that he told me 
to read the label; he may have done so, I do not remember; the 
probabilities are that I read the label a dozen times. The fore- 
man says I did not show him a proof, therefore he is not 
responsible. The writer says he did show the foreman a proof, 
for he pulled an impression on the sheet that already had the 
yellow and red plates printed, to see if the labels registered; 
this sheet the foreman did see, and looked it over while it lay 
on the table in the transfer-room. The engraver also saw the 
sheet. The foreman claims that his object in looking over the 
proof-sheet was only to see if the black registered. The press- 
man also claims to have shown the foreman a sheet before the 
job was gone on with. The foreman is supposed to be proof- 
reader. Is the transferrer to blame?’? Answer.—The proof- 
reader would naturally be blamed for such an error, as the cor- 
rection of errors is his peculiar duty. It seems, however, that 
there must have been carelessness on the part of some one else 
in this case, or positive evidence would not have been lacking. 
No work should be printed without distinct indication on the 
proof that it had been read for the press. If a proof had been 
read, signed, and preserved, as it should have been, there could 
have been no question. On the whole, in this case the blame 
doubly attaches to one person, because the foreman should have 
such system in force that it would be impossible to print a job 
without reading, and because he is himself the proofreader. 

FALSE REASONING.— The following letter shows a failure 
in distinguishing between really different cases, very much like 
the one that led to it: 

‘To the Editor: _ 

“‘T understand that the compounding of words in the Stand- 
ard Dictionary was under the supervision of the gentleman 
who conducts your ‘Proofroom Notes and Queries’ depart- 
On page xvi of that dictionary we read: ‘The second 
1. When two adjectives, a 


ment. 
principle requires compounding : 


noun and an adjective, or any two or more parts of speech, are 
abnormally associated to express one attribution; as, North- 
American birds.’ 

“On page 689 of THE INLAND PRINTER (September) we 
find the following, in answer to L. 


T. W., of Boston: ‘The 
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ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 
From painting by Curtis Gandy, Chicago. 


notion about distinction between ‘‘ New’”’ and ‘‘Old”’ in such 
cases [New-York Tribune] is one of Goold Brown’s notions, 
whether original with him or not is a little uncertain. It 
never was reasonable, because the words are distinguished 
by capitalizing, and two arbitrary distinguishing marks are 
not and never were needed. So far as reason is concerned — 
and it should be altogether—the hyphen is and always was 
wrong.’ 

‘Now, why is the hyphen right in ‘ North-American birds’ 
and wrong in ‘New-York Tribune’? There are ‘two arbi- 
trary distinguishing marks’ in ‘ North-American birds’ as well 
as in ‘New-York Tribune.’ But perhaps if ‘ North-American 
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Review’ were the phrase in question Mr. Teall would omit the 
hyphen; is that the idea? 

‘In most instances Mr. Teall uses excellent judgment, but | 
am afraid he is slightly at variance with himself in this case. 
And, also, a little more courtesy shown other authorities would 
be in better taste. For my own part, I think Goold Brown 
quite as good an authority as Mr. Teall—and ‘there are 
others’ who think so too. A. E. Davis.”’ 

Answer.—‘ New York”’ and ‘‘ North-American ’’ are 
similar terms; one has an inflection, and the other has not. 
The suffix is attached to the whole term, not merely to the latter 
part — that is, its force includes all, not a part, and has a unify- 
ing effect. Mr. Teall would write ‘‘ North-American”’ with a 
hyphen whether as adjective or as noun, whether before a noun 
or alone, and under any circumstances. Also he would write 
‘* New-Yorker”’ with a hyphen, but not ‘‘ New York.’’ He 
reiterates the opinion said to be lacking in courtesy, and would 
stand by it if every grammarian that ever wrote was opposed 
to it; but he expressed it only as his opinion, for which he had 
been asked. Mr. Teall is not seeking rank as an authority, but 
answering honestly all questions that come to him for answer. 
There are very many who accept Goold Brown as an authority, 
and they are quite at liberty to do so; but Mr. Teall does not 
find in that any reason why he should not have an opinion of 
his own, or why he should not express it, especially as he is 
willing also to allow the same privilege to others. What is it 
that was not courteous? The word ‘‘notions’’? Perhaps Mr. 
Davis would appreciate language and circumstance somewhat 
better if he clarified his conception of a “‘ notion ’’—if that is 
the point. All the rest of the matter criticised applies to the 
subject of the question answered, not to Goold Brown. 


not 


PUNCTUATION ON RAILROAD TARIFFS —A REPLY TO MR. 
A. E. Davis.— Mr. R. D. Watts, Chicago, Illinois, gives the 
following under date of October 5: ‘‘In the department of 
‘Proofroom Notes and Queries,’ of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
September, Mr. E. A. Davis endeavors to criticise my commu- 
nication in the May number of THE INLAND PRINTER, and in 
reply to his opening sentence I desire to say that had the note 
in the above named department concerning which my commu- 
nication was written been prepared in an intelligent manner, it 
would not have been subjected to criticism, and it is now too 
late for Mr. Davis to offer outside evidence, and produce things, 
and make reference to matters which did zo¢ appear in the 
original, and claim that they should be taken into consideration 
in any criticism of the same. Nothing appeared in the original 
which would indicate, even in the remotest degree, that ‘ hogs 
were zof to be carried in such cars, but that sheep could be,’ 
and its omission was sufficient reason for the punctuation con- 
tended for by myself, and if, as the gentleman says, ‘the point 
intended to be made’ was ‘that a set rule of punctuation can- 
not be made and followed if any regard be had to bringing out 
an author’s meaning,’ the effort to make the point was a very 
lame one, indeed, and it were better for all parties had the 
attempt not been made. Regarding the statement that ‘readers 
who get a thorough understanding of an author’s meaning’ 
have very little of the trouble of which I complained, Mr. Davis 
is respectfully informed that no complaint was uttered ; it was 
simply an effort on my part to prove that the proofreader is not 
always responsible for nonsensical punctuation. The gentle- 
man should know, also, that the average reader on railroad 
work has not the time to spend in getting ‘a thorough under- 
standing’ of the meaning of railroad tariffs, etc.—life is too 
short—and my experience, and also the experience of other 
readers whom I can name if necessary, is that railroad ofh- 
cials — and by railroad officials, in this case, is meant those who 
make out the copy for railroad work—are xo?t always ‘glad 
to have us correct errors in their copy,’ but frequently take 
umbrage at such action on our part, and when errors in copy 
are queried on proofs, will often, in order to shield themselves 
from blame in the eyes of their superiors, carefully erase the 
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query made by the reader and deliberately write in the words, 
letters or figures which they had failed to insert in the original 
copy, thus endeavoring to make it appear that both compositor 
and proofreader were at fault, and in order to make their work 
more complete the corrections are marked in the copy at the 
same time as on the proof. It must be admitted that there are 
railroad officials, as well as others, who occasionally thank a 
proofreader for calling attention to errors in their copy, or 
omissions therefrom, but the majority of people appear to think 
that such action is simply in the line of his duty, while his em- 
ployer more often argues that they are matters with which the 
proofreader had no concern, and will strenuously object to his 
placing queries on proofs which are to be sent to the authors ; 
and, on the other hand, if some error or omission on the part 
of the author is not noted by the proofreader, and the author 
discovers it after the work has been printed, ‘hex both author 
and employer agree that the proofreader was at fault in not 
calling attention to it, ignoring the fact that he may have been 
told repeatedly by the employer or foreman, or both, that his 
only business was to be sure that there was perfect agreement 
between copy and proof.’’ 





CHICAGO TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

The October meeting of the Association was held on the 
eleventh of that month. The secretary reported in regard to 
the resolution passed at the June meeting, asking the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington to request one consular represent- 
ative in each of the principal foreign countries to prepare and 
transmit to the department, for publication in the Consular 
Reports, a report on the foreign trade policies of such countries, 
that the Department of State had replied that such a request 
has been forwarded to our Consuls-General at London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, St. Gall, St. Petersburg and Yokohama, and 
our Consuls at Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

The following papers were submitted as not entitled to the 
second-class privilege: The Home Treasury, of Augusta, 
Maine; Market Report, of Toledo, Ohio; Charles Austin Bates’ 
Criticisms, of New York; Echo, of Kineo, Maine. Ordered 
forwarded to the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 

On motion, the president was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to call on the delegates from the Chicago Board 
of Trade to the meeting of the National Board of Trade, to 
present information respecting second-class mail matter, with 
the view of preventing the national organization from taking 
any action inimical to the interests of those making legitimate 
use of the second-class privilege. The committee appointed 
consists of C. S. Clark, H. R. Clissold and Fred De Land. 

On motion, the president was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to prepare a statement, or brief, respecting postal 
legislation and the second-class privilege, for distribution to the 
members of Congress and presentation to the committee on 
post offices and postroads of the House of Representatives, 
the committee to report an outline of the brief at the November 
meeting of the Association. The committee appointed com- 
prises J. E. Defebaugh, the Zimerman; H. H. Windsor, Stree/ 
Railway Review; G. L. Grant, American Florist; C. S. 
Clark, American Miller, and L. Tillotson, Western Drug gist. 

Following an informal discussion of trade journal ethics, a 
resolution was adopted that ‘‘ The Chicago Trade Press Asso- 
ciation deprecates the practice of some trade papers in publish- 
ing as original editorial matter, the editorials of other trade 
journals.”’ 

Mr. Charles S. Clark, of the American Miller, discussed 
‘* Trade-Marks and Designs.’’ He explained the law providing 
for their registration, and suggested that the publication of such 
devices in a trade journal answers the same purpose in estab- 
lishing the date of adoption as trade-marks as does registration 
at Washington. Considering the official charge for registration, 
he thought trade journals might make the publication of trade- 
mark designs a source of profit, as well as a feature of interest, 
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PRINTING AND PUBLICITY PROBLEMS. 
‘ BY MUSGROVE. 

Herein will be criticised each month samples of printing intended to 
make publicity for the users thereof. The samples will be criticised from 
the technical point of view of the printer and the advertising expert. All 
samples for this department should be marked ‘‘ MUSGROVE.’’ 

Ir appears that there are some very careful readers of this 
department. I reproduce a blotter here from Martin & Martin, 
San Francisco, which is evidently the direct result of my little 
talk with Mr. Haigh in our recent experience meeting. I have 
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body.and the border, and when you started to set your para- 
graph heads as indentations you should have carried it out con- 
sistently throughout the catalogue. 


se FF 


GRAAFMEYER BROTHERS, 260 Ninth street, Hoboken, 
Jersey.— There are good points in your folder, but it is very 
badly set up. Set it up with nothing but the title on the front 
page, and then run the rest with about half as many display 
lines, and let your name go at the end of the printed matter, not 

on the first page. Business men are interested in 


New 





you only after they have read what you say. 
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To catch your Printing; confident that the bait we 


Horace ReEscott, Troy (N. Y.) 
The little booklet-paper, ‘‘ Hints on How,”’ is a 











use will prove more attractive to you, when you sce 
it, than the bait others use. 

Don’t you believe we have that kind of bait? 

It is easy to find out. When in need of printing, 
invite us to call. 


MARTIN & MARTIN 
147 Beale Street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


"PHONE BLACK 2291 
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good idea. The paper should be issued every 
month and have always a few examples of the 
work that you have done. It will show the bus- 
iness men what sort of work you are doing and 
for what sort of people you are doing it. I do not 
like the lower half-tone in your September issue. 
It is cut out wrong. When you wish to shape a 
half-tone without vignetting it, always draw in a 
border, like the top one, or make it oval in shape; 
but the way this plate has been cut it appears 














several other evidences also. The blotter is quite clever, but 
the picture should have been given more room, and I should 
not have used the black blotter, and that would have thrown 
the picture (the point of the blotter) into greater relief. 


se FS 


SPEAKING of Mr. Haigh’s unique blotters reminds me that I 
received the following letter from a concern of national reputa- 
tion : 

The Inland Printer, Chicago, /11.: Detroit, MICH., Sept. 17, 

GENTLEMEN,—The writer has been very much interested in your notices 
of calendars published by Fred W. Haigh, of Toledo. This particular interest 
has been incited owing to the fact that the Acme White Lead & Color Works, 
of Detroit, Michigan, have been publishing a line of calendars month by 
month for the past ten years identical in character with those presented in 
your columns as being presented by Mr. Haigh. The design of flag, and also 
knot, illustrated in your September number, have both been used by us, and 
we inclose herewith our calendar for the present month. Should you care to 
examine the entire assortment and accord us originality in this line of adver- 
tising, which we think belongs to us, we shall be pleased to send them for 
your inspection. We heartily agree with Mr. Haigh that calendars of this 
kind will do good work, for as above stated, we have tested them for a period 
now of about ten years. Very truly yours. A. M. Woopwarp, 

Advertising Manager Acme White Lead & Color Works. 


1897. 


Mr. Haigh has recognized a good thing and has adapted 
to his business. As Mr. Woodward intimates, however, the 
palm for originality goes to him who first put the 
idea into execution. It would seem that to Mr. 
Woodward belonged that honor. Nevertheless Mr. 
Haigh has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
heaps more gumption than a good many other print- 
ers. Mr. Haigh’s latest calendar is ‘‘The Only 
Pebble on the Beach.’’ Send 5 cents for postage 
and get one. Address 224 St. Clair street, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
es Fe 

KEYSTONE Press, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Do not 
“hog it’? when it comes to putting on your imprint. 
The little folder you send of the Kentucky Fire 
Brick Works should not have your imprint on the 
title-page. Careful customers would object to that, 
and when they see you putting your imprint in such’a prom- 
inent position they are likely to think twice before allowing 
you to do a job for them. The same criticism applies to the 
catalogue for the stove and range companies. In arranging the 
latter you should have allowed more space between the type 





clumsy and awkward. There is too much rule- 
work on the letter-head at the bottom of page 7. 
The first letter-head is well done. 
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PRINTING COMPANY, 409-411 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Missouri.— Your blotter, ‘‘ Have You the 
Fever ?’’ is good. It is up to date and catchy. You might 
have left off the color arrangement of the right-hand end to the 
profit of the blotter’s looks. 


et F 


I AM always glad to know that this department is helping 
my readers, hence I must thank Mr. Besack for the following 
letter: 


ROBERTSON 


MUNCIE, IND., September 25, 1897. 
FRIEND MuSGROVE,—Inclosed find samples of circular and blotter which 
I have recently issued and which have brought me very satisfactory results. 
Iam a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, and no department receives 
so much of my attention as that of the ‘‘ Printing and Publicity Problems.” 
I have long been convinced that in this day the printer must be an advertiser, 
must be an originator. Your department is calculated to awaken any such 
talents he may have and educate him to higher and better things; if added 
to, it could be also a department of exchange, so that samples of work might 
be received and sent to those desiring them, it might still further assist the 
printer; but perhaps this is impractical. Go on with the good work, and may 
it be the means of raising our avocation in the estimation of purchasers of 

Very truly, W. H. BESACK. 


7 AN OLD SOAK... 


printing. 





But a bran new biotter--a soak just the same—to 

absorb your surptus liquid — writing tiuld— and we 

trust to abserb your interest while we tell you ens 
where to get Printing, If you want the RIGHT kind, en 
the up-to-date kind, the kind that brings pleasure (6) 
with Its use. Advertising Matter a speciaity XY) 
the kind that brings business. See us before you - 
place another order tor Printing, we can serve you 
to YOUR advantage. Call or phone 297 


NO “'BUM'’ WORK, 
BuT 
‘* PRINTING THAT PLEASES.'' 


Rite 


W. H. BESACK PRINTING COMPANY, 


ROOM 12 ARCADE BLOCK, 
COR. MAIN & ELM STS. 


-»- MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


The blotter, which I reproduce here, is good, because it is 
likely to be read, and it has advertising value, too, because the 
point about good printing is driven home. There’s one little 


objection though—the phrase about advertising matter is 
* copy,” 


ambiguous. ‘‘ Matter’? may mean preparing or it 
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may mean the printed job. Look out for that double extendre, 
Mr. Besack. You see I am looking at your blotter the way 
the average man will look at it, and it is we poor average 
men who after all make or mar advertising ‘‘ matter ’’ in so far 
as its success is concerned. 
es Fe 

NEVER put in an extra color just for the sake of showing 
people that you have a certain color of ink. With three colors 
you may produce five, if you know how. Using absolute colors 
in more than three printings generally makes a piece of work 
look splotchy and ‘ raw.”’ 

ste 

Mr. BESACK’s suggestion about a department of exchange 
is not new, as I have hada host of printers advance the same 
idea time and again since this department was started, but I 
see no way to 
make it work- 
able without the 
aid of more or 
less of an office 
machine. How- 
ever, I shall 
hereafter print 


The 

4 Mailing 

ra | oe uf Card 
Idea 


ASK: LEWIS ‘ABOUT: IT 7 
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ASICLEWIS:‘ABOUT IT as Seuss 


at the end of the monthly installment the names and addresses of 
such printers as have sent me good things, and you may send 
them examples of your advertising and ask them to exchange. 
That will be the best way, I think. Mr. Besack’s ‘neat, trim 
and attractive ’’ folder would have been much prettier had he 
not endeavored to print the yellow tint over the black of the cut. 
The consequence is that he has ‘‘clouded’”’ his colors, and 
rendered his title something of a misnomer. 
se Fe 
HERBERT A, Gipps, 613 F street, Washington, D. C.— The 
blotter, ‘‘ Like Kilkenny Cats,”’ is good so far as it goes, but do 
not take a cut and write an ad. /o it. Get good reading matter 
and then, if it can be illustrated, have a well-executed drawing 
made. If you do not throw mud at your rivals, there is no 
reason why you should issue a notice that you don’t. Your 
blotter should have been an advertisement of your printing 
business. Leave your rivals alone. 
3 SF 
Witson & THuURLOw, Colman building, Seattle, Washing- 
ton.— Your series of cards is a good idea, but you have not 
made them striking enough. Put a little ginger in them, and 
have an argument to advance. ‘‘ Quick as Lightning” is the 
best; ‘‘ An Idea”’ has one to advance, hence it is good. 
se se 8 
I wouLp suggest to the Sfar, Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
that to advise the advertiser to use new ideas in his printed 
matter, and then to send out a blotter that has nothing new 
about it is, to say the least, a rather lame realization of a good 
principle. Don’t preach about new ideas by using old ones. 



























Preaching never made an advertiser yet. Practice has made 
many. The blotter which the same’ concern sends, called 
“The Talk of the Town”’ is much better. Here’s the word- 
ing: 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
* 
ADAM was the first printer. He printed a kiss on the 
cheek of Eve. It was a neat, tasteful, stylish job, 
and made a good impression. Eve liked that kind 
of printing. We also do printing that’s 
NEAT, TASTEFUL, STYLISH. 
* 
THE STAR, 
Hot Springs, South Dakota. 


The original has an illustration in three colors — green, orange 
and black. Brown, orange and black would have been a 
better combination. The green makes the orange look 
‘‘dirty.”’ Mr. C. S. Dielon, the head of the S¢ar’s job depart- 
ment, says this blotter was a great success, the supply soon 
being exhausted. 
ee 

THE new postal law that permits of sending cards through 

the mail, containing the advertisement of the sender on the 


Dear Sir: 

According to the Post Office Department regulations, private mailing cards, after 
the idea of postal cards, may be sent through the mails with a one-cent stamp thereon, 
if the message it contains is printep. Many enterprising business men have adopted 
this method of making their announcements, and find it a good advertising idea. It 


gives greater scope for making an effective announcement ; -you know just where it 


goes and what the result is. It is not expensive, and it is almost sure to get attention. 


| # This card is an example of the idea. It is sent to you to call your attention 

to our business, which is Printing. We print cards like this, and many other 
| kinds of cards, as well a great variety of business printing of the best class. g& Have | 
you anything you would like to say in this way to your customers, or to those whom | 


you would like to have for customers? Why not try it on them. Come in and let us 


help you get up something that will not be thrown in the waste-basket without notice. 
Wishing you a big share of the good times coming, we are yours respectfully, 


BARRY & LUFKIN, The Printers, 


144 Washington Street, Salem, Mass. 





Savem, Sertemper, 1897. 


face, is a boon to printers. Barry & Lufkin, 144 Washington 
street, Salem, Massachusetts, send out one. Another is from 
the press of the Advertiser’s Agency, Philadelphia, and is 
mainly notable for the striking design on the address side. 
Reproductions of both are shown on this page. 





FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SHOE AND 
LEATHER REPORTER. 

This well-known technical journal has celebrated the fortieth 
year of its existence by the publication of a sumptuous souvenir 
number of 288 pages, some of which are in colors, bound in 
strong paper covers, on which a suitable lithographed title has 
been printed in yellow, blue, buff, red, black and gold. The 
pages are 13% by 10% inches trimmed. Most of the text, 
including the advertisements and displays, appears in beautiful 
new type faces, in the selection of which and in the arrange- 
ment thereof, from the business manager, Mr. Fred F. Cutter, 
to the corps of compositors under Mr. James S. Sheridan, the 
greatest credit is due for the very effective and handsome 
appearance of this number. The magnitude of and the enter- 
prise displayed in this anniversary number may be inferred 
from the fact that twenty-four tons of paper were used in 
its production, and that it contains 170 full pages of advertise- 
ments, and is interestingly interspersed with 247 illustrations, 
while much of the contents is not only historical and instruct- 
ive, but of really incalculable value to those interested in the 
shoe and leather trade. 

A reference to the events in the career of old and successful 
journals, whether these be technical or otherwise, is at all times 
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interesting to those engaged either as journalists or publishers. 
Among the journals which have attained eminence, because of 
ripe age and success, may be mentioned the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, which dates as far back as 1846, and is published in New 
York by the Textile Publishing Company. This journal cele- 
brated its fiftieth year a few months past. The next journal of 
importance and seniority is the Zron Age, which has passed its 
forty-second year. It was founded in Middletown, New York, 
by John Williams, in 1855. David Williams, his son, became 
proprietor of the journal in 1866. As a publisher of technical 
journals, Mr. Williams has been very successful, as may be 
inferred from the fact that in 1874 he started the J/efal Worker, 
and in 1878 Carpentry and Building. Both Mr. David Williams 
and Gen. John S. King, the business manager of the concern, 
set type together on the /ron Age. The Shoe and Leather 
Reporter was started September 1, 1857, at 17 Spruce street, 
New York, where it is still located, making forty years in one 
house. Its projectors began with an office on the second floor 
of the building and had the composing room on the top floor. 
The Reporter now occupies the entire building, containing 
five floors and basement. The general representative of the 
house, Mr. F. W. Norcross, began with the beginning of the 
publication, and has prepared copy for it on the same desk he 
started on. Several of the original subscribers, who began 
with the first number, are still taking it, and one advertiser 
whose advertisement first appeared about six months after the 
Reporter started has never been a week out of its pages since 
its first publication. 





JOHN MONAHAN & CO., SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY STYLUS. 


Monahan, under the style of John Monahan & Co., 412 
Commercial street, was established in 1858 by S. H. 
Wade, now and for many years past superintendent of the 
printing department of H. S. Crocker & Co. Mr. Wade began 
business in the old Golden Era 
building, afterward moving to what 
was then known as the Call build- 
ing, and later to the premises at 
412 Commercial street, where it 
has since remained, through all 
the changes of proprietorship. In 
1870 the office was sold to a com- 
pany of printers, about twenty in 
number, who incorporated as the 
‘*Coéperative Printing Company,”’ 
paying $10,000 for the office as it 
then stood. As so frequently hap- 
pens with corporations composed 
of workingmen, who are too much inclined to enter upon an 
undertaking of that kind with an exuberance of hope and a 
paucity of capital, the stock gradually changed hands until the 
company consisted of no more than two or three of the origi- 
nal incorporators. Frank Barnard managed the business for 
the company for a time, when it was sold to Kane & Cook, and 
shortly after P. E. Dougherty bought out Cook’s interest, the 
style of the firm now changing to Kane & Dougherty. This 
arrangement did not long continue, as Mr. Dougherty was 
ambitious, and he bought Kane’s interest, changing the style of 
the firm to P. E. Dougherty Co. Under Mr. Dougherty’s man- 
agement, the office did a fine business, and all the work of the 
San Francisco & North Pacific Railway Company came to him. 
Being in poor health for some time prior to his death, he could 
not give his attention to affairs; yet so well established was it 
that the business continued without diminution. In 1889, Mr. 
Dougherty died, and for about three years the business was 
continued by his estate. 
John Monahan was born in Melbourne, Australia, in 1853, 
and came to San Francisco in 1869, when sixteen years old. 


. ‘HE printing business now owned and operated by John 





JOHN MONAHAN. 
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He at once went to learn the printer’s trade, working for Emily 
Pitts Stevens, who was publishing a woman’s rights weekly 
paper called the Pioneer. From that time until the present, 
with a short intermission when he was engaged in other busi- 
ness, he has followed the printing business. He was employed 
in the office of Kane & Dougherty and P. E. Dougherty Co., 
until the business was sold out by the estate in 1892. He then 
bought it out, and has made a great success of it. Mr. Mona- 
han is a gentleman with hosts of friends, and is constantly 
making new ones. He is very popular not only with his 
patrons and the general public, but with the printing trade of 
San Francisco and his employes. 

The office still handles most of the work of the San Fran- 
cisco & North Pacific Railway Company, besides having a good 
share of insurance and blank work. Mr. Monahan also has a 





A MorRNING RIDE. 


Mary A. Clark, daughter of Superintendent C. E. Clark, of the Union 
Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, Colorado, ready to 
explore the beauties of Cheyenne Cajion. 


large clientéle of wholesale and retail business firms, particu- 
larly in the drug trade. Giving his personal supervision to 
every department of his business, nothing is neglected or 
slighted, and his customers are always satisfied. Since taking 
charge of the place, he has practically renewed the type in the 
office, and having sufficient machinery for the handling of the 
work, the standard is kept up with the best in his line. The 
office has no specialty, unless it may be said that general com- 
mercial and bank work is a specialty. 

The office is one with a history, like all the older printing 
offices in San Francisco. Started at a time when money was 
plentiful, and every person who wanted to work had plenty of 
it, it is still remarkable that one of the journeymen printers 
who formed the stock company should have furnished coin to 
the extent of $8,000 for which he took the notes of the corpora- 
tion; yet this is a fact. The plant has never been destroyed by 
fire, nor has it suffered any serious damage from fires in 
contiguous premises. 





FOR TIRED FEET. 

Weary compositors who complain of tired feet are offered 
the following relief by the Scottish Typographical Circular: 
‘‘Drop four tablespoonfuls of ammonia and two of bay rum 
into four quarts of cold water. Soak the feet in this for ten 
minutes, then rub well with a coarse towel.”’ 
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THE UNION PRINTERS’ HOME AND HOSPITAL 
ANNEX. 


GRATIFYING evidence of the thoughtful care of the 
A welfare of its members is shown in the addition now 
being erected to the Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. While the Home proper was not designed 
for the accommodation of invalid printers who required the 
conveniences of a hospital for their 
proper care, such cases were not per- 
emptorily refused admission, the result 
being that the management was con- 
fronted with a serious problem, and it 
speedily became evident that the only 
solution was the erection of a suitably 
equipped hospital building adjacent to 
the Home. This was duly authorized 
by the proper authorities, and under 
the advice of the architects of Colo- 
rado Springs, and of the consulting 
architect at Indianapolis, the plans were prepared and ap- 
proved. Work is now proceeding rapidly under the supervi- 
sion of architects in Colorado Springs, and the new building, 
which will stand about thirty-six feet south of the main struc- 
ture, will in all probability be ready for occupancy by Christ- 
mas. Excavation for the foundation was commenced about 
the middle of August last. The illustration on opposite page, 
made from the architects’ wash drawing, will give an idea of 
the completed work. 

The building is beginning to assume definite form, the foun- 
dation, a solid one, laid in concrete, being now above ground, 
and the main structure rising rapidly, under the direction of 
contractor John Jacks, and the watchful eye of Superintendent 





C. E. CLARK, 
Superintendent Union 
Printers’ Home. 
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Clark, whose especial care it is. The building will be 96 by 52 
feet. The main entrance on the west elevation has a large 
porch, and a glazed porch on the south, where the patients may 
enjoy a sun bath during the winter months, and a large open 
porch on the east elevation. The interior is apportioned in the 
following order: 

First floor—A spacious sitting room, 28 by 18 feet; dining 
room, 37 by 13 feet; kitchen, serving room, and nine single 
bedrooms, with lavatories and bathrooms. 

Second floor— Fourteen single bedrooms, nurse’s room, 
pharmacy, two lavatories and bathrooms, and serving room, 
from which those unable to reach the main dining hall may be 
served with meals. 

The Annex is supplied with a system of electric bells con- 
necting the nurse’s room with every bed chamber, whereby a 
patient unable to leave his bed may make known his wants. 

A tramway propelled by water power will connect the Home 
kitchen (wherein all food will be prepared) with the Annex, 
thus relieving delicate constitutions of obnoxious odors. 

Everything connected with the Annex has been conceived 
with special reference to the comfort and rational enjoyment of 
the inmates. The furnishings of the bedrooms will be in white 
enameled iron, and everything else will be ona scale consonant 
with the appointments of a first-class hospital. When com- 
pleted, the building will be as creditable to the International 
Typographical Union as the present refuge for unfortunate mem- 
bers of the craft, the Home. 

The present manager of the Printers’ Home, Mr. Charles 
E. Clark, is well known to the craft, but something of his 
history and achievements will be appropriate at this time. He 
is now thirty-six years of age and has been connected with the 
art of printing from an early age. He is a native of Columbus, 
Ohio. During the last year of his apprenticeship he became 





UNION PRINTERS’ HOME COLORADO SPRINGS COLORADO. 
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NEW HOSPITAL ANNEX, UNION PRINTERS’ 


an apprentice member of Columbus Typographical Union, 
No. 5, and in October, 1879, was admitted to full fellowship. 
In June, 1883, he was elected recording secretary of his union 
(an unusual honor for so young a man), and performed the 
duties of the office so satisfactorily that he became his own 
successor for the ensuing term. In 1889 he was elected a 
member of the executive, of which he was chosen chairman, 
and served with marked ability until 1890, when he concluded 
to see the country. After touring south and west he located in 
Omaha, Nebraska, and deposited his card with No. 190. He 
was not long a member of Omaha union until his ability and 
unswerving unionism secured recognition and a place on the 
executive committee, which he creditably filled until July, 1894, 
when his popularity elected him delegate to the International 
Typographical Convention, held in Louisville, Kentucky, 
October 8, 1894. 

The Executive Council of the International Typographical 
Union quickly recognized Mr. Clark’s merit, and in 1895 
elected him organizer of the eleventh district, composed of the 
States of Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma, which position he resigned April 10, 1896, to accept 
his present position. Since Mr. Clark’s incumbency many 
improvements have been made in the Home and its surround- 
ings. The grounds are spacious, and under Mr. Clark’s man- 
agement are taking shape as a beautiful landscape — trees, 
shrubs and flowers being so disposed as to insure, in the near 
future, a veritable pleasure garden, where convalescents and 
others may enjoy shade or sunshine to their heart’s content. 
Then the interior is equally a pleasant place to while an hour 
away. An inmate can play billiards, cards, chess, or checkers, 
and if of a literary turn of mind there is a good library where 
he can select from the best authors. 

In the proper conduct of an institution of this kind there can 
be none more necessary to the comfort and enjoyment of the 
inmates than a competent matron; and in that respect the 





By courtesy ** Typographical Journal.’ 


HOME, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


Union Printers’ Home is specially blessed in having the undi- 
vided attention of Mrs. C. E. Clark, the estimable wife of the 
worthy superintendent (both of whom received the indorsement 
of the Colorado Springs convention unanimously). She has a 
far-reaching eye and notes every reasonable want, and takes 
immediate steps toward filling it. Her smile is a balm to the 
suffering, and her cheery voice brings up visions of once happy 
homes to many lonely inmates. Her duties take her all over 
the institution, and wherever she goes sunshine and joy follow 
in her wake, making the time fly merrily, and gladdening 
hearts which seldom have other cause to quicken their waning 
vibrations. 





A THRIFTY ADVERTISER. 


In order to boom business, an enterprising grocer on a cer- 
tain day advertised several thousand 5-cent loaves of bread for 
His rival was in despair until a brilliant 
idea came into his head. He hired a small army of boys and 
girls to buy up all the loaves at a cent each. At two o’clock 
grocer No. 1 had sold all his bread, and those who came later 
denounced him as a fraud who had fooled them with a lying 
advertisement. Meanwhile the foxy grocer around the corner, 
with more than a thousand 1-cent loaves stacked up on his 
kitchen floor, put out a big sign: ‘‘ Fresh Bread — A Five-Cent 
Loaf for Two Cents. We Never Advertise What We Have 
Not Got.’’ He thus not only discomfited his rival and turned 
the tide in his own favor, but made a profit on the bread as 
well.—San Francisco Argonaut. 


sale at 1 cent each. 





As A jubilee memorial the London G/odée issued during the 
English ceremonies an exact facsimile on rag paper of the issue 
of that paper published on the day of the coronation of the 
Queen, June 28, 1838. The newspaper stamp then required by 
law is faithfully reproduced in colors. 
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SAMUEL R. MASON, 


Secretary National Photo-Engravers’ 
Association. 


THE PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ CONVENTION AT 
BUFFALO, N. Y., OCTOBER 6, 7 AND 8. 


REPORTED BY C. S. BIERCE, DAYTON, OHIO. 


N the early part of last May invitations were sent out by the 

I local association of St. Louis photo-engravers to all the 

engravers of the country to attend, as the guests of the St. 
Louis Association, the second annual banquet, to be given in St. 
Louis on the evening of May 17. Several prominent engravers 
had been agitating the question of a national association for 
purposes of mutual benefit for some time previous to this, and 
the object in inviting engravers to attend was to show them, 
from reports and statistics given, that local associations could 
be, and were, successful; hence why not the same of a national 
association? Some fifteen or twenty engravers responded to 
this generous invitation and accepted the St. Louis boys’ hospi- 
tality. At this time the movement was set on foot which has 
just culminated in the successful establishment of what is to be 
a permanent national organization. A committee (appointed 
in St. Louis last May) was immediately set to work to bring the 
movement to an issue, with the result that a call for a conven- 
tion was made and responded to by nearly fifty representative 
engravers. 

The convention was called to order in the rooms provided in 
the Tifft House, Wednesday morning, October 6, at 9 o’clock. 
The first thing done was to listen to the report of the work 
accomplished during the summer by the National Committee. 
It was heard with applause and approved. 

Wednesday afternoon the body came together for permanent 
organization and election of officers to serve during the first 
year. The choice of the convention was as follows: W. M. 
Tenney, Boston, president ; Lon Sanders, St. Louis, first vice- 
president; E. A. Kendrick, Buffalo, second vice-president ; 
James McIntyre, Philadelphia, third vice-president ; Samuel R. 
Mason, Cleveland, secretary; Alfred Bersbach, Chicago, treas- 
urer. Executive committee—H. A. Jackson, New York 
(chairman); J. C. Bragdon, Pittsburg; C. H. Brandon, Nash- 
ville; J. Arthur H. Hatt, Cincinnati; Roger Cunningham, Kansas 
City; Oscar E. Binner, Chicago; Frank Manning, Philadelphia. 

The election of all the above officers was made unanimous 


by the convention. After this election adjournment was made 


to meet again Thursday morning. 

There were three sessions held on Thursday, the 7th; one 
in the morning, one in the afternoon, and one in the evening. 
At these sessions various measures for the uplifting and _ better- 


W. M. TENNEY, 
President National Photo-Engravers’ 
Association. 


ALFRED BERSBACH, 


Treasurer National Photo-Engravers’ 
Association. 


ment of the trade were introduced and discussed, and many 
important ones were formally decided on. All work was done 
carefully and considerately, and the best of good feeling per- 
vaded the meetings all the way through. Pleasant acquaint- 
ances were made and valuable suggestions and ideas were 
interchanged, and altogether the occasion was one greatly 
enjoyed by every man present. 

Outside of engravers there were present: Mr. H. O. Shepard, 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago; Mr. George W. Gilson, of 
the American Process Worker, Buftalo; Mr. William Hughes, 
of the Angraver and Electrotyper, Chicago, and Mr. Max 
Levy, the celebrated screenmaker, of Philadelphia. All these 
gentlemen were tendered a special vote of thanks for their 
kindness in gracing the convention with their presence. 

All in all, the first annual convention of photo-engravers 
was a decided success in every way. The local associations at 
Buffalo combined to treat the boys hospitably during their 
stay. They were shown the town and Niagara Falls by trol- 
ley ride, and altogether were entertained royally by the Buffalo 
engravers. 

There will be another meeting next year, which we all trust 
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NATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, OCTOBER 6-8, 1897. 


Group at foot of Stairway to Hotel at Lewiston. 


will be held in as pleasant a manner and in as pleasant a place 
as was this, our first convention. 
Mr. Max Levy’s paper, read before the convention, is given 


in full herewith: 

My Frienps,— The effort to form a national association among the 
photo-engravers of America which has recently been pushed forward with so 
much energy as to have resulted, so far, in bringing together the largest 
gathering of fellow-workers in this field that has yet been seen, makes this 
an occasion which I hope will, in the future, come to be remembered as the 
starting point of a new era in the trade, and constitute an event in the lives 
of those present which will always be a source of pleasure, gratification and, 
I trust, likewise of profit. For myself, it is a peculiar pleasure to respond to 
the call upon me to address this gathering of photo-engravers, because I 
have given all the years of my active life to the development of the art, and 
am therefore thoroughly familiar with the difficulties and intricacies, both 
technical and economic, which the business involves. Although not now 
directly engaged in the business itself, my interest and occupation bring me 
into close touch with probably a larger number of our fellow-craftsmen 
throughout thé world than perhaps anyone else present, and from the van- 
tage ground afforded by the conditions mentioned, I believe I may and can 
discuss the topics which here present themselves with a broader and more 
comprehensive view than if I were directly and immediately engaged in the 
business itself. 

I may presume that the call upon me to join and address you here in this 
hospitable city of Buffalo, and to give expression to my views and feelings 
on the subject uppermost in your minds, was prompted by the considerations 
I have named; certainly, and at all events, it was these considerations which 
inspired my sympathy with the movement you have set on foot, and brought 
me here among you to aid, as best I can, in the work before you. 


I feel, and have for a long time felt, that very many of the ills from which 
we suffer (I shall speak as one of you) arise from an insufficient knowledge 
of, and contact with, one another. I am probably personally acquainted with 
more photo-engravers than any of you, excepting, perhaps, Brother Binner, 
and I am sure that I am safe in saying that I now them to be a body of indi- 
viduals of higher character and attainments than any one individual among 
It is as true and trite a saying 
‘Familiarity breeds con- 


them would be willing to credit to the others. 
that “Prejudice is born of ignorance,’ as that 
tempt,”’ but ignorance of our fellows is, in the nature of things, so much more 
universal than familiarity, that the prejudice which arises from ignorance 
I am perfectly satisfied that mutual 


is correspondingly more extended. 
itself, 


acquaintance and good-fellowship among photo-engravers will, of 
dispel a sufficient number of our ills to justify an annual repetition of this 
gathering, even if no other results flow from our efforts; but there cannot 
fail to be other, and more manifestly profitable results to flow from the con- 
summation of this organization, and among these I should consider a classi- 
fied list of undesirable customers an important desideratum. 

The main object of the Association, as I understand, is to curb in some 
measure, and, as far as possible, the prevalence of a competition at once 
unwise, unwholesome, unnecessary and destructive—destrugtive of quality as 
well as of profits—a competition not altogether peculiar to this special field 
of activity, but more or less extended to nearly every field of human effort. 
One hears on every hand that ‘‘ Competition is the life of trade.”’ In the first 
place, this is not always or necessarily true, and in the second place, even if 
it were true of “trade,’’ which should mean strictly buying and selling, it 
would not follow that it was equally true of every field of human activity. 

Furthermore, even if true of all fields of activity, this competition is in 
the nature of a stimulant; and stimulants, while they may occasionally pre- 
sent a semblance of virtue, are universally acknowledged to be injurious 
if indulged to excess. Whether competition be, or be not, a necessary or 
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desirable element of trade, one thing is manifest to me, and that is that in 
recent years it has certainly run riot. If it is a good thing for trade, trade 
has had too much of that good thing; regarding competition as a stimulant, 
trade is dead drunk. 

Evidences of this deplorable condition of inebriety are visible on every 
hand in the sacrifice of quality to price that is so common in every branch of 
industry. Clothes, boots and shoes and furniture, as well as books and photo- 
engravings, are not made as they once were; they are cheap, cheap and 
‘*‘nasty,’’ and not worth their cost in comparison with higher-priced articles 
of former years. They have neither the quality, the durability nor the finish, 
but the price is all right, or all wrong, depending on our point of view. 

At the same time that this is going on around us, we all know that 
there are still obtainable products of the highest grade in every branch of 
industry, and that very many of them are as costly as the same grades ever 
were formerly every one of us knows as well, and there are some in nearly 
every line who do good work, do their best, and get their price. Ask one of 
them how he is enabled to do this and what is theanswer? In effect, ov/y one: 
““Tam not in competition, I do my level best in all I undertake, I do not worry 
about what Jones or Smith is doing, I devote my efforts to doing the best I 
can, and | find enough people willing to pay for this effort to keep me going.”’ 
This must be the substance of any such reply. 

Non-competitive effort has produced the world’s best results, and I might 
almost say that the only great results that have contributed to the real prog- 
ress of mankind and civilization were the product of non-competitive effort. 
Imagine Michael Angelo painting a picture at 13 cents a square inch, in order 
to take the coiumission from Raphael whose price is 15 cents. Imagine the 
results of such a competition on the great Madonna of San Sisto or the fres- 
coes of St. Peter's. Imagine Beethoven writing a sonata at 7 cents a line to 
take the commission from Meyerbeer who may want 7% cents. 

Why, gentlemen, even the idea of attempting such work under the loftier 
impulse, still competitive, of trying to do it better than another, is repugnant 
to what we know to be the spirit in which great work is conceived and 
carried out. 

Let me ask, what great work of human progress was done under the spur 
of competition? What great discovery, invention or production —literary, 
artistic, scientific or technical—has arisen under such inspiration? The 
motive to do better what has been done imperfectly, whether by oneself or 
someone else, is a different one from that usually understood by competition; 
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but even such a motive soon loses its force with him who puts forth his best 
effort to achieve his highest results. You may ask, is it possible to profitably 
exert this non-competitive effort in the work of photo-engraving? Is there 
any way of making money in photo-engraving besides taking someone else's 
work away by doing it cheaper than he does it? The last question is, infer- 
entially, at least, a common one, but it only requires to be plainly stated to 
show its absurdity, and the wreck and ruin to which a negative answer must 
lead. The answer to the former question is not so manifest. I believe and 
know that it is possible ina large degree to profitably apply what I call non- 
competitive effort to the work in which you are engaged. I know of a 
number of photo-engraving concerns that are “‘ not in competition’ because 
they do some particular kind of thing, to which they specially (though not 
exclusively) devote themselves, 4e/fer than someone else does it, and they 
command their price. 

I believe it lies in the nature of the photo-engraving business to become 
largely specialized, for each to devote himself to doing some particular kind 
of work, and doing that work so well as to command both respect and recom- 
pense, and those who achieve this will find in the conduct of their business a 
satisfactory recompense, and along with it a feeling of gratification at good 
work well done that is worth more than money. 

Let us look hopefully forward to the time when the Photo-Engravers’ 
National Association will come together annually, a body of earnest, sincere 
workers united in an effort to elevate their calling to the position it deserves 
among the industrial arts, and inspired by the single purpose of advancing 
their art to meet the highest ideals and standards that they can set up. 


The following firms signed the rolls of the new organiza- 
tion : 

ALBANY.— A. C. Austin Engraving Company. 

BALTIMORE.— Alpha Photo-Engraving Company. 

Boston.— Boston Engraving Company; Folsom & Suner- 
gren; Suffolk Engraving Company. 

BuFFALO.— Buffalo Electrotyping & Engraving Company ; 
Haas & Flett. 

Cuicaco.— George H. Benedict & Co.; Binner Engraving 
Company ; Chicago Photo-Engraving Company ; Columbian 
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Engraving & Electrotyping Company ; Franklin Engraving & 
Electrotyping Company ; Osgood & Co.; J. Manz & Co.; A. 
Zeese & Co. 

CrixciNNATI.— American Process Engraving Company ; H. 
W. Weisbrodt. 

CLEVELAND.— Central Electrotype & Engraving Company ; 
General Engraving Company ; Samuel R. Mason. 

Dayton.— Brown-Bierce Company. 

DetroitT.— Peninsular Engraving Company. 

GranpD Rapips.— Dickinson Brothers ; Grand Rapids En- 
graving Company. 

HARTFORD.— A. Mugford. 

MINNEAPOLIS.— Minneapolis Engraving Company. 

New Yorx.—Central Bureau of Engraving ; Central En- 
graving Company ; Galvanotype Engraving Company; F. A. 
Ringler Company ; Straeffer & Siedenburg. 

PHILADELPHIA.— Electro-Tint Engraving Company; Gatchel 
& Manning ; Levytype Company. 

PirtspurG.— John C. Bragdon ; Pittsburg Photo-Engraving 
Company. 

Sr. Louis.— Sanders Engraving Company; St. Louis Photo- 
Engraving Company. 

Urica.— Utica Engraving Company. 

In response to a request made by the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER of those in attendance at Buffalo, to furnish the maga- 
zine a few impressions concerning the photo-engravers’ meet- 
ing, the following expressions have been received : 

A. W. Dempsey, Hub Engraving Company, Boston: ‘| 
desire to say that my recollections of the Buffalo convention 
are of the pleasantest nature. The good-fellowship spirit 
shown by all cannot but be productive of good for all con- 
cerned. From a purely business standpoint, while I differ 
from the majority on many points, particularly on the most 
important question, I feel that we have established a ground- 
work on which we can build to our mutual benefit, and we can 
jointly fight off the many evils which threaten our business, 
and so raise its standard to a higher plane.”’ 

W. M. Tenney, Boston Engraving Company: ‘ Every 
moment of my stay at Buffalo was profitable. I did not have 
as much fun as some of ‘the boys,’ but I saw enough of real 
serious attention to the interests of the business in hand to 
convince me that the photo-engravers of our country are a 
level-headed, broad-minded class of men, who, when once 
decided upon a course of action, will carry it to success. | 
consider the success of the National Association of Photo- 
Engravers a sure thing.’’ 

Charles C. Cargill, Grand Rapids Engraving Company : 
‘*The only way to do anything is to do it. The majority of the 
producing photo-engravers of this country convened and organ- 
ized for the good of everybody concerned, and I am confident 
the same spirit of determination will prevail among its officers 
and members to make the Association a benefit to all.’’ 

John C, Bragdon, Pittsburg : ‘‘ ‘ We have met the enemy, and 
they are ours!’ A three days’ engagement at Buffalo, October 
6, 7 and 8. A hungry army collected from every part of the 
country, willing to ‘cut’ to the death! Unconditional surrender 
seemed the order of the day! A willingness to help each other 
made friends of foe. All willing to live and let live! Better 
times are coming !’’ 

C. A. Watts, Boston Engraving Company: ‘‘It is now one 
week after the convention, and each succeeding day brings to 
my mind something of importance that transpired during our 
three days’ session. I feel that I personally received much 
benefit by meeting so many of our craft, and I was particu- 
larly impressed by the earnestness shown by all to make the 
National Association a grand success.”’ 

J. H. Siedenburg, Straeffer & Siedenburg, New York: 
‘May this gathering at Buffalo be the birth of confidence, 
honesty and prosperity in our industry.’’ 

H. A. Jackson, Photo-Engraving Company, New York: 
‘‘The gathering at Buffalo may be likened to those who attend 
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the laying of the corner-stone for a noble edifice — their inten- 
tions are sincere —their work well done; and time, and the 
wise architect who builds upon the foundation, alone can tell 
what the structure will be in the future. The earnestness and 
cordiality of the delegates was manifest to all, and at all times. 
If friendship counts for anything in business, then this conven- 
tion has struck the happy chord. If earnest discussion of busi- 
ness problems instructs the mind and teaches it to distinguish 
error, then we who have seen this beacon light may never 
regret the time we have given to it. Standing out in bold 
relief, however, is the courtesy of the Buffalo Society, and the 
firm of Matthews, Northrup & Co.”’ 

Charles A. Xardell, Utica Engraving Company, Utica, New 
York: ‘‘ The Photo-Engravers’ Convention held at Buffalo, was, 
in my estimation, a perfect success in every particular. The 
movement has apparently come to stay, and cannot help being 
of great value to the members of the Association.”’ 

George H. Benedict, Chicago: ‘‘The impression I formed 
from the meetings at Nashville and Buffalo is that the represent- 
ative men of the business appreciate that conditions are not 
satisfactory at present, and that vigorous efforts to correct 
existing evils must be made throughout the trade. I am confi- 
dent that the acquaintance formed at the meetings will tend to 
strengthen and encourage those who have been disposed to 
allow prices to be dictated by their customers. The bottom- 
price men will feel better for having a hand-shake and a talk 
with the top-price man, and will surely admit from what was 
seen and heard at Buffalo that the concern that sticks to a good 
price for good work does not necessarily turn away trade. Let 
us join hands and be honest with each other in an endeavor to 
create conditions that will enable every one of us to own a lot 
larger than one necessary to hold a pauper’s coffin.”’ 

Clarence P. Browning, Galvanotype Engraving Company, 
New York: ‘‘ Boom along the enthusiasm and determination 
for success displayed at our first session and we will win. Only 
a few years and all photo-engravers will be with us. But 
between now and the next annual meeting we must push. 
Let the bond of fellowship already sealed become so power- 
ful that none can succeed unless one of us.”’ 

Roger Cunningham, Teachenor-Bartberger Engraving Com- 
pany, Kansas City: ‘‘ At the Buffalo meeting the programme 
for future action was cast on conservative and just lines. 
Loyalty to the National Association of Photo-Engravers means 
loyalty to private interests and prosperity for all. Celebrate 
the success of the past by working for the future. The work 
now begun needs the thought and co6peration of every mem- 
ber.” 

J. Arthur H. Hatt, American Process Engraving Company, 
Cincinnati: ‘‘The affair was successful beyond my fondest 
hopes. That we formed an association at Buffalo which will be 
as enduring as the photo-engraving business itself, was demon- 
strated to my entire satisfaction by the perfect harmony which 
prevailed between all sections and the evidence of good fellow- 
ship which cropped out among all those present. The repre- 
sentatives from Buffalo entertained us royally and the trip to 
Niagara and the rapids below was simply grand.”’ 

Henry O. Shepard, President The Inland Printer Company: 
‘“The National Association of Photo-Engravers, as organized 
at Buffalo, starts out under the most auspicious circumstances. 
It only needs the continued and steadfast loyalty of its members 
to the aims and principles of the association to maintain its 
prominence, usefulness and integrity in the future. Don’t hold 
back in the good work because of what your neighbor has 
done or is doing, but make the Association so valuable, as it is 
bound to be, that no one can afford or will want to let present 
shortcomings keep him outside the fold. Unlimited success 
to the National Association of Photo-Engravers, is the wish of 
THE INLAND PRINTER.”’ 

The following letter shows the appreciation felt by the photo- 
engravers of the efforts of THE INLAND PRINTER to advance 
the interests of the new organization, and the magazine hereby 
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tenders its thanks for same and for the courtesies shown its 
representative at Buffalo: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, October 11, 1897. 
Mr. Henry O. Shepard, 
President The Inland Printer Company, Chicago: 
DEAR Sir,— By resolution passed at its recent convention, 
the National Association of Photo-Engravers desires to express 
its appreciation of your efforts exerted in its behalf, and hereby 
extends its thanks to you for the part you have so kindly taken 
in its formation and the forwarding of its interests. 
Truly yours, Sam’L R. Mason, Secretary. 





PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. It 
is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

A. J. Gipson, designer and engraver, Waco, Texas, sends 
his card for criticism. The design and printing are satisfactory; 
but, my dear Mr. Gibson, unless you have a better engraving 
made of your design, the reputation you will gain as a designer 
through the use of this card will be offset by the reputation you 
will lose as an engraver. Your patrons will naturally expect you 
to do the best engraving you are capable of on your own card. 
It is to be hoped that this card, on the contrary, is an exhibit of 
your engraving at its worst. 

PHOTOGRAVURE.—B. S. Wilson, Ottawa, Illinois, writes: 
‘T am after information in regard to the kind of ge/atin used 
in the ‘ photogravure’ process of printing. I understand that 
there is only one kind of gelatin used for this process of print- 
ing, and in my inquiries I have been directed to you.” 
Answer.—This question indicates a lack of information about 
photogravure that it would take a volume to supply. The sub- 
ject is very practically treated by Henry R. Blaney in his book 
on ‘*The Photogravure,’’ which can be had from The Inland 
Printer Company for $1. 

Use More BICHROMATE IN COLD WEATHER.—During cold 
weather, process men will notice if they print their enamel- 
coated copper out of doors that the light operates surprisingly 
slow. The trouble is not altogether with the light but from the 
temperature, as it will be noticed that all chemical operations 
proceed slower in cold weather than in the summer. The 
remedy for the unsatisfactory printing of the enamel solution is 
to add more bichromate of ammonia, and this addition can be 
as great as fifty per cent in some cases. Of course, where elec- 
tric light is used for printing in a well-warmed building this 
addition will not be necessary. 

HAtF-ToNE INTAGLIO.—From E. A. Wright, Philadelphia, 
through the courtesy of William G. Brenker, we have been 
favored with proofs of half-tone work engraved in intaglio and 
printed on a plate press. The execution of the work is excel- 
lent, the high lights being improved by burnishing, and delicate 
tints introduced with a ruling machine. The writer is a 
believer that the most artistic results possible on a printed 
sheet of paper can be produced in that way, and backed up his 
opinion with capital, a few years ago, only to learn the costly 
lesson that quantity and not quality of a printed product is 
what customers are most willing to pay for. 

WE look for THE INLAND PRINTER each month with expec- 
tant interest, because the many good things of the past give 
promise of even better features in succeeding issues. The 
unity of printing and process work is well exemplified in this 
journal, English photo-engravers ought to see how their 
American confreres advertise. The advertisements of Binner, 


Manz, Blomgren Brothers, and the Electric City Engraving 
Company are striking and original, while others, such as those 
of the Electro-Tint Engraving Company, are chastely ornamen- 
The Franklin Company’s catalogue cuts are 


tal and artistic. 
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worthy of attention by reason of their clearness of detail and 
soft vignetting. A fine feature of this number is a three-color 
reproduction from a piece of carpet, the blocks being by the 
Coloritype Company, of New York. Looked at from a little 
distance the effect is most realistic.— Process Work and The 
Printer, London. 

A New METHOD OF MAKING PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS.— 
The Nepera Chemical Company send circulars and samples 
showing the value their B C Velox ready sensitized paper would 
be to photo-engravers for making enlargements and silver 
prints. Their system is a money saver, and it will pay process 
men to write for their very complete circulars. I beg to offer 
this suggestion, however, to the Nepera Company, that they 
prepare a Saxe or Rives pure linen paper by their method, if 
possible, and offer it at three or four times the price of their 
present papers, and see if artists would not prefer to buy the 
more expensive paper on account of its perfect surface for pen 
drawing. 

INSTRUCTION IN ZINC ETCHING.—J. C. C., Wolfpen, Ohio, 
asks for instruction in making zinc etchings from pen drawings, 
and wants to know if reproductions by this process can be 
made direct from cuts in books or catalogues. Answer.— 
Descriptions of this process have already appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and are embodied in ‘‘ Photo-Engraving,”’ 
by H. Jenkins. This is the latest work relating to process 
engraving, and is intended particularly for beginners, the 
instructions given being clear and concise. It contains various 
formulz and chapters on the three-color process and on half- 
tone printing. Cloth bound; 140 pages; fully illustrated ; $2. 
The book can be procured from The Inland Printer Company. 
Zinc etchings can be made from line drawings of whatever kind 
in books or catalogues. 

PHOTOGRAVURES IN COLoR.—Artist, New York, asks if 
the colored photogravures so frequently seen in print store 
windows are not the result of some three-color process ? 
Answer.—By three-color process our correspondent refers to a 
photographic process which is not the one used in colored pho- 
togravures. The coloring in this case is done by the printer, 
who uses various shaped and very small dabbers to paint the 
plate with various tints of ink corresponding with the colors of 
the original painting. The method is brought to great perfec- 
tion in France, where it is called “rage a /a poupee. The time 
required for this painting on of the inks and the great care and 
skill required in wiping the plate allows the printer of some 
plates to make but three or four impressions a day. The idea 
is older than lithography, being used at the close of the last 
century on the copperplate frontispieces of books and in the 
Madonnas and other religious pictures on the walls of the 
wealthy. 

FLUIDS FOR COLORED SCREENS TO USE IN THE THREE- 
CoLor Process.—J. P. M., Montreal, asks for formulas of 
solutions for filling up the vertical plate-glass trays used as color 
filters in the three-color process. Answer.—The writer spent 
weeks experimenting with all the aniline dyes obtainable in an 
effort to solve this problem to his own satisfaction. The 
endeavor was to find suitable dyes that were soluble in water. 
There is not space ina paragraph to give other than a few of 
them. For the blue violet solution, thio blue and methyl 
violet were found satisfactory. The green solution was either 
malachite green or guinea green. The orange red solution 
gave the most trouble to decide upon, chrysoidine extra being 
found as good as any of the single dyes. The dyes were dis- 
solved in boiling distilled water, making saturated solutions, 
and when cool the vertical glass tanks were filled with a care- 
fully measured quantity of distilled water; then the dyes were 
added to the distilled water with a dropping tube, the drops 
being counted and recorded for reference. The depth of color 
was tested frequently by looking through the tank at a colored 
chart. When, for instance, by looking through the orange 
tank, red appeared white and blue black, then the solution 














contained sufficient chrysoidine. As aniline dyes vary with 
the makers of them, it is impossible to give formulz for the 
solutions, and, further, as the screens should suit the kind of 
dry plates used, each three-color process worker who attempts 
to make his own color filters must settle the strength of them 
himself. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ TRADE Unions.—R. E. G., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, wants to know all about photo-engravers’ unions — 
how they are organized, what is required for membership, and 
if there is any photo-engravers’ union’ outside of New York 
City? Answer.— For information regarding organization and 
the obtaining of a charter, write to John W. Bramwood, secre- 
tary International Typographical Union, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
There are six photo-engravers’ unions in the United States. 
Their location and the addresses of their secretaries are as fol- 
















Photo by O’Keefe & Stockdorf, Leadville, Colo. 
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lows: Union No. 7, New York, E. J. Collier, 666 Metropolitan 
avenue, Brooklyn, New York; No. 2, Baltimore, Maryland, 
G. W. Mehers, 1109 North Gilmore street; No. 3, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, G. F. Lewis, 113 Purchase street; No. 4, Buffalo, 
New York, A. E. Blanck, 665 Michigan street; No. 5, Chicago, 
Illinois, B. L. Gilbert, 310 East Fortieth street; No. 6, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minnesota, W. L. Krussow, 77mes office, 
Minneapolis. An inquiry addressed to any one of these secre- 
taries — inclosing stamp for reply — will bring all the information 
as to the requirements for membership. 

TRANSFERRING SIGNATURES TO ZINcC.—J. M. Dolph, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma : ‘‘ Will you kindly give me, through your 
engraving notes, a simple method for transferring signatures to 
zinc?’ Answer.—If you could have the signatures written 
with a liquid lithographic transfer ink on lithographers’ transfer 
paper, they could then be transferred to a polished and per- 
fectly clean sheet of zinc. Dust the transferred signature with 
powdered dragon’s blood, melt the dragon’s blood into the ink 
and etch as usual. If the kind of ink used in writing the sig- 
natures cannot be controlled, then trace the signature carefully 
with a needle point on a sheet of transparent gelatin laid down 
on the signature to be copied. When the tracing is completed 
rub the incised lines in the gelatin sheet full of an etching ink 
and transfer the latter to clean zinc. These are lithographers’ 
methods. The photo-engraver reproduces signatures by mak- 
ing an enlarged photographic copy of them on plain paper; 
then he traces over the lines of the signatures with india ink, 
and then photo-engraves this drawing of the signatures back to 
the size of the origii='s. This is the perfect method in case the 
signatures cannot be reproduced by photo-engraving direct. 

A NEwsPAPER Process PLANtT.— ‘‘ Newspaper,”’ East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ We are figuring on putting in a process 
for making illustrations —something that is cheap, and at the 
same time practical. Do you know of any such process? The 
photo-zinc etching process is unquestionably a success, but an 
outfit of that kind requires an expensive layout and a skilled 
operator. What we want is something of more moderate cost, 
that will produce a fairly good cut. Excepting photo-zinc and 
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chalk process is there anything that will serve our purpose? 
What is the cost of a small photo-zinc process?’’ Answer.— 
The writer has put in several newspaper engraving plants. 
The one on the New York Hera/d cost about $1,800, while one 
supplied to a Washington daily cost but $450. There is no 
method now, nor is there likely to be any better process than 
photo-engraving for the making of newspaper cuts. It is more 
than probable that half-tones will supersede line cuts on the 
newspapers, for this method eliminates to some extent one 
uncertain quantity, the newspaper artist, and permits the editor 
to be art editor as well. When he selects the portrait of a prize 
baby, for instance, and prints a half-tone of it, he is not so 
liable to win the everlasting enmity of the baby’s relatives as if 
he were to have the ‘‘little darling’’ caricatured through a line 
cut. For a paper not able to go to the expense of a process 
plant, the best plan is to make an arrangement with the nearest 
photo-engraving concern to supply so many cuts each week. 
For a regular order of this kind the engravers will make a dis- 
count, and this will prove to be the cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory way to obtain cuts. 





THE COVER-DESIGN CONTEST. 

The judges selected to pass upon designs for cover for sam- 
ple book of cover papers for the J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
Chicago, and to award prizes, as mentioned in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for September last, report as follows: 

First prize, $65, R. Lon Huehne, Franklin Engraving & 
Electrotyping Company, Chicago; second prize, $25, Herman 
C. Lammers, Binner Engraving Company, Chicago; third 
prize, $10, S. Bierach, Jr., 246 Fulton street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

The following artists were accorded honorable mention by 
the committee: Herman C. Lammers, Binner Engraving Com- 
pany, Chicago; Curtis Gandy, 1104 Marquette building, Chi- 
cago; Max A. Fischer, 166 Bissell street, Chicago; Gabriel 
Cheres, 51 West Tenth street, New York; Ellsworth Young, 
255 West Fifty-fifth street, New York; Clara Ware, 55 Pierce 
building, Boston, Mass.; F. A. Neubauer, 22 Hulbert block, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; C. M. Tuttle, suite roor, Star Accident build- 
ing, 356 Dearborn street; Eleanor Page, 2126 Prairie avenue, 
Chicago; William O. Hilbert, 70 Magnolia street, Dayton, Ohio. 

It is the intention of the Butler Paper Company, as agreed 
in the original publication of the contest, to show the designs 
above mentioned in pamphlet form, and describe the result of 
the contest. One of these books will be sent to each contestant 
as soon as it is possible to get it out. 





THE MAGAZINE FOR UP-TO-DATE OFFICES. 


We have been subscribers to your paper since we started in 
business last July, and its valuable aid goes considerably toward 
furthering our object of running a strictly up-to-date printing 
office.— The Townsend Company, Pottsville, Pa. 





RETRIBUTION, 


In Saltpeter avenue, close to the Pit, 

Where the vitriol reservoirs sputter and spit, 
There’s a bed on a griddle that never gets damp, 
Prepared for the chap who incloses no stamp. 


At the Molten Heoiel, in the Sulphuric Glade, 

Where the temperature’s nine-ninety-eight in the shade, 
There’s a thrice-heated chamber, dug out with a scraper, 
For the fellow who writes on both sides of the paper. 


Where the billows of brimstone delightfully roar, 
And the geysers their seething, red cataracts pour, 
There’s a blistering bath in a caldron of flame, 
For the chump who neglected to sign any name. 
— Joe Lincoln, in L. A. W. Bulletin. 
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Group of Delegates and Friends on Steps of the Parthenon Building in the Tennessee Centennial Grounds. 








ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA, 


LDER members of the United Typothetze of America 
who have attended every meeting of that body are 
emphatic in their declaration that the eleventh annual 

meeting, at Nashville, October 5-8, 1897, was by far the most 
delightful ever held. The Tennessee Centennial Exposition, 
which opened May 1 and is about to close as THE INLAND 
PRINTER goes to press, has attracted several hundred national 
organizations to the beautiful capital city of the Volunteer 
State. Some days there have been as many as a half dozen 
different bodies in session. President McKinley and every 
member of his Cabinet visited Nashville. Governors and 
United States senators, half the members of Congress and 
mayors innumerable have made pilgrimages to the beautiful 
white city and all have been roundly entertained. These Ten- 
nesseeans are naturally adepts at entertaining, and the round of 
receptions and State and city days has put their hospitality to 
the test. Meeting in Nashville toward the close of the expo- 
sition, the United Typothetz received only the usual cordial 
reception, but to those unacquainted with Southern ways it 
seemed warm indeed. No delegate who attended will ever 
hear Nashville mentioned or think of Tennessee without recur- 
ring to the delightful week spent in Nashville. There was a 
world of meaning in Mr. Ellis’ statement toward the close of 
the convention: ‘‘We have heard of Southern hospitality; we 
have now experienced it,’’ and the Nashville committees feel 
that they acted well their part, for no man or woman who came 





































N. L. 


President United Typothetz of America. 


BuRDICK, 


to Nashville had any word but that of enthusiastic praise for 
their reception and. entertainment, and even those who jour- 
neyed over one thousand miles to attend the meeting said they 
would not have willingly missed the pleasures for any price and 
were more than repaid for their journey. New ideas of the 


Southern people wére gained, and even those acquainted in the 
After the 


South in a business way were shown the social side. 
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“business meetings there were receptions and dances, a barbe- 
cue and banquets and side trips that gave a new insight into 
Southern life and caused many pangs of regret that the week 
too soon came to a close. 

The delegates to the United Typothete began to arrive in 

Yashville on Tuesday, October 5, and were met by members of 
the reception committee who di- 
rected them to headquarters at the 
Maxwell House, where in the fa- 
mous room 5, political headquar- 
ters for a quarter of a century, 
Mr. Albert B. Tavel was found. 
As the delegates came in they reg- 
istered and were immediately given 
three tickets of admission to the 
Centennial Exposition, a dozen 
street-car tickets, cards of admis- 
sion to the famous Hermitage 
Club, good during the week, cards 
to the banquet for the gentlemen, 
to the reception at the Woman’s 
building for the women, invitations 
to the reception at President 
Bruce’s residence for ‘all, and 
handsome badges for every vis- 
itor. Through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Marshall and Bruce each 
delegate received a specially bound 
copy of the official catalogue to 
the Exposition, and the Brandon 
Printing Company issued a hand- 
some souvenir. The autograph 
albums, each stamped with the name of the recipient, presented 
by the Inland Type Foundry, were fully appreciated by all. 
Tuesday evening a number of Nashville’s leading business men 
and society women gathered at the Maxwell House where an 
informal reception was held and the visitors were made to feel 
at home. 

When the first meeting was called to order at Watkins Hall 
on Wednesday morning, less than one hundred delegates had 
arrived, the attendance having been reduced by the groundless 
fear of yellow fever. 

Hon. John C. Gaut, General Manager of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Publishing House, was introduced by President 
Bruce, and delivered the address of welcome on behalf of the 
Mr. Gaut said: 





THE BADGE. 


local typothetz. 


It has been made my most agreeable duty to express to you, if I may be 
able, the pleasure with which the members of the Nashville Typothetz wel- 
come your advent into our city. They remember that in receiving you they 
receive the representatives of all the printers and publishers of all of the 
English-speaking people on the American continent. The publishers of a 
nation are the disseminators and conservators of its thought and history. 
When applied to the American people this means much. We as a people con- 
sist of a mixture of every nation of the earth incorporated with the original 
Anglo-Saxon. We havea continent all to ourselves. We started in national 
life unfettered by the conventionalities and conservatism of the old world. 
Young, energetic and daring in thought and experiment, we have developed 
a more diversified history, more theories, creeds and isms than all the 
remainder of the world. 

The printing press is no respecter of persons or principles. 
of politics, philosophy and medicine; every creed in religion and science, and 
every vocation in life has its journal and text-books. From the profoundest 
philosophy to the wildest vagary of the dreamer there is not a theory or a 
scheme to which the printing press does not offer publicity and to the fittest 


Every school 


opportunity to survive. History, art and science are safe in its keeping. It 
is, therefore, congenial to your vocation to enjoy the exhibit which we are 
making of the history and achievements of our State as set forth in our Cen- 
tennial Exposition. There you will see manifested, asperfectly as may be in 
such an opject lesson, what progress we have made as a people during the 
first hundred years of our existence. We feel that in a study of this lesson 
you will not fail to be interested and benefited. 
privilege of becoming acquainted and mingling with so large a number of 
ladies and gentlemen, coming from almost every State in our Union and from 
the British dominion across the river. We hope that you may find your stay 
in our city and contact with our people a source of genuine pleasure. Per- 
haps, also, the designer and engraver may find in our magnificent mountains, 


We ourselves shall enjoy the 
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our beautiful valleys and streams, our golden sunsets, our splendid horses 
and cattle, and last, though not least, our beautiful women, a new lesson and 
a new inspiration for the embellishments of the printed page. 

Should we fail in everything else, we hope at least to convince you that 
we receive you as fellow-citizens of one united, fraternal and enduring 
nationality; that though our homes are large and our doors wide open, they 
are not larger nor more open than our hearts. Perhaps after all this may be 
more important than anything which we may hope to accomplish. Or, in the 
language of a certain editor, ‘‘We will at least get the main facts right.” 
The editor had received for publication a poem written by some love-sick 
swain, who described in the most glowing terms the beauty of his adored, 
the manner in which he pressed his suit and was accepted, and how he 

















J. STEARNS CUSHING, 


R. R. DONNELLEY, 

Treasurer. Secretary. 

‘kissed her beneath the silent star: The printer, however, unfortunately 
set it up so that it read ‘“‘he kissed her ‘neath the cellar stairs.’’ Of course 
the editor had a settlement to make with the irate poet. Resourceful, how- 
ever, as editors always are, he patted him on the shoulder in a patronizing 
way and told him not to worry over small matters; that they got the “main 
facts” right at all events. At the Exposition will be seen the progress we 
have been making —this meeting will result in enduring friendships and 
general good. In no cityhas the United Typothete received a warmer wel- 
come than it will receive in Nashville. 

Mr. E. E. Barthell, a member of the City Council, in the 
absence of Mayor McCarthy, welcomed the Typothetz to the 
city on behalf of the municipality, and responses were made 
by Mr. Thomas Todd, of Boston, and Mr. R. R. Donnelley, of 
Chicago. 

Secretary Knapp called the roll and found delegates present 
from twenty-three cities. 

President Bruce then delivered his annual address. 

Chairman Joseph J. Little, of New York, of the Executive 
Committee, presented the report of that committee. 

Secretary Knapp’s report showed that while no new 
branches had been organized during the year, he had been 
corresponding with printers at Des Moines, West Superior, 
Grand Rapids, Akron, Rutland (Vt.), Lafayette (Ind.), and 
Winnipeg (Manitoba). 

Treasurer Carpenter’s report showed receipts, $3,646.15; 
disbursements, $1,681.57; balance, $1,964.53. 

President Bruce appointed these committees: 

Auditing —Isaac H. Blanchard, New York; J. C. Evans, 
Philadelphia; H. D. Brown, St. Paul. 

Credentials —L. A. Wyman, Boston; N. L. Burdick, Mil- 
waukee ; Edwin Freegard, St. Louis; Allen Collier, Cincin- 
nati; Frank Hudson, Kansas City. 

Distribution of Topics, President’s Address and Executive 
Committee’s Report — George C. James, Cincinnati; George H. 
Ellis, Boston; Herbert L. Baker, Buffalo; S. W. Meek, Nash- 
ville; C. O. Bassett, Cleveland. 

On motion of Mr. Donnelley, President Bruce was directed 
to appoint a committee to undertake to bring back those who 
had dropped out of the organization, and President Bruce 
appointed R. R. Donnelley, Chicago; j. J. Little, New York, 
and J. J. Foot, London. 

Invitations were read from Milwaukee and Omaha to hold 
the next meeting at the respective places, and on motion of 


Mr. Little, the Omaha invitation was referred to the Omaha 
Typothetz, which is six years in arrears for dues. 

The auditing committee’s report was formal. 

A communication from the Philadelphia Typothetz was 
read, concerning violations of the copyright law, and on motion 
of Mr. Andrews it was referred to a special committee com- 
posed of W. J. Dornan, Philadelphia; R. W. Smith, New 
York, and George H. Ellis, Boston, to take such steps as may 
be necessary to remedy the evil. 

The report of the credentials committee was adopted and 
adjournment was taken to the Exposition, special cars having 
been provided. The Exposition was undoubtedly seen at its 
best in every way — German-American day with over 16,000 
attendance; Nebraska day, with Buffalo Bill and W. J. Bryan, 
bringing out about 36,000, and the week closing with Chicago 
day. The Typothetze was photographed on the steps of the 
Parthenon for THE INLAND PRINTER, and‘a reproduction is 
shown herewith. 

The beautiful home of President J. H. Bruce never looked 
more attractive than it did Wednesday evening, when it was 
thrown open for a reception and dance in honor of the Typoth- 
etz. Potted palms and ferns were everywhere, and a profu- 
sion of rare cut flowers added fragrance to the beauties of the 
scene. Delightful refreshments of varied character were served, 
the ice being molded in the shape of an open ledger. Dancing 
was indulged in by the younger set. Mrs. Bruce was assisted 
in receiving by Mrs. Jos. Warren, Mrs. Richard Ennis, of Louis- 
ville; Mrs. Hattie Dyer McKeen, of Washington; Mrs. R. R. 
Donnelley, of Chicago; Miss Reid, of Cincinnati; Miss Charlotte 
Van Tyne, of Louisville; Misses Mary Lou Burton and Stella 
Fisher, of Nashville. Miss Annie Mitchell, of Boston, and Miss 
Margaret Mitchell, of Nashville, served frappé. 

The first feature of Thursday morning was the report of the 
Committee on Cheaper Postage, presented by Mr. Herbert, who 
made four strong points and showed wherein the Post Office 
Department is really profitable but is apparently run at a loss. 
He said first the whole Department should be placed under 
civil service rules. The plan of turning men out every four 
years was almost as detrimental to the Department as it would 
be to the printing business. Many postmasters paid no atten- 
tion to their offices; many were underpaid, but many more 
were overpaid. They felt that their tenure of office did not 
depend upon ability or efficiency, but upon the services they 
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were able to render their party. Clerks felt the same way. A 
great evil was that other departments used the Postal Depart- 
ment free, and if it was given credit for the $7,000,000 business 
done in this way there would be a profit. Another evil was the 
enormous amount paid for postage. While the Government 
paid its own men and furnished cars they paid 5 cents a pound, 
while milk, for instance, was handled for half a cent. Then 
through favoritism the present law was not enforced. 

Mr. James, of Cincinnati, presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Topics, recommending that a committee of three be 


















appointed to consider the best manner of assisting officers in 
case of strikes and handling strikes, so as to prevent bitter feel- 
ing after they were over; that a committee of three be appointed 
on obituary notices; that a committee of eleven be appointed 
on next place of meeting and nomination of officers; that no 
action be taken toward establishing a national organ; that a 
committee of three be appointed on the government printing of 
envelopes; that a committee of three be appointed on the best 
methods of extending membership to surrounding towns. 

The report was adopted after some opposition was expressed 
by Mr. Herbert to the first recommendation. 

The report of the Committee on Arbitration was taken up, 
and it was adopted after Mr. Herbert had opposed it. 

The Committee on Topics reported in favor of a committee 
to consider the question of a proposed conference with the 
International Typographical Union and the International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union, but the matter was not disposed of when 
the hour of adjournment arrived. President Bruce, however, 
announced the following committees just previous to adjourn- 
ment: 

On Government Printing of Envelopes—C. S. Morehouse, 
New Haven; H. L. Baker, Buffalo; Frederick Mills, Boston. 

On Relative Cost of Composition by Machine and Hand 
Typesetting — Isaac H. Blanchard, New York; J. Stearns Cush- 
ing, Boston; E. R. Andrews, Rochester. 

On Best Method of Handling Strikes — Fred Barnard, Chi- 
cago; Edwin Freegard, St. Louis; William Green, New York. 

On Obituaries — W. W. Pasco, New York; Amos Pettibone, 
Chicago; E. P. Suter, Philadelphia. 

On Nominations and Next Place of ieee E. Parke 
Coby, New York; J. Stearns Cushing, Boston; William Johns- 
ton, Chicago; A. B. Floyd, Buffalo; Allen Collier, Cincinnati; 
Worthington Wood, Philadelphia; Edwin Freegard, St. Louis; 
Frank Hudson, Kansas City; W. H. Bates, Memphis; John W. 
Campsie, Milwaukee; John B. Kurtz, Baltimore. 

The convention at noon adjourned and proceeded to the 
depot, where they boarded a special train which conveyed them 
to Hermitage station. Taking wagons and other vehicles there 
the party were conveyed to the historic Hermitage, the old man- 
sion and burial place of Andrew Jackson. Here they found a 
committee from the Confederate Soldiers’ Home and the Ladies’ 
Hermitage Association, who assisted in entertaining the visitors. 
The Hermitage is a splendid farm of 500 acres, on which Andrew 
Jackson spent his declining years. The visitors will never for- 
get the trip to this historic mansion, where on every hand are 
reminders of the great warrior and statesman. The old fash- 
ioned paper on the walls, which is well preserved, proved espe- 
cially attractive to the ladies. 

The Ladies’ Hermitage Association was chartered in 1889, 
and has control of the mansion and tomb and twenty-five acres 
of the property, all of which belongs to the State. The tomb 
covers both General Jackson and his beloved wife. 

The Confederate Soldiers’ Home, which is a State institu- 
tion, has over one hundred inmates, all decrepit veterans of the 
war, well housed and cared for. 

After viewing the sights of the famous old Southern Home, 
the visitors were introduced to an old-fashioned Southern bar- 
becue. Previous to this, however, liquid refreshments were 
served to such as desired them, one of the memorable drinks 
being the mint julep. Then the barbecue was served. There 
was tender lamb and juicy shoat, done to a turn, on stakes laid 
over trenches filled with live coals, and constantly basted during 
the twenty-four hours necessary to thoroughly cook it. There 
were all the accessories to a complete dinner, with oceans of 
fresh buttermilk. The delightful time experienced at the Her- 
mitage led to a longer stay than was intended, and the long 
drive back to the railroad station found twilight at its end, and 
the trip to Belle Meade had to be abandoned that evening, but 
parties were formed the following day, and made the trip in 
tallyho coaches, having a glorious time. 

At Friday morning’s session of the Typothetz, fraternal 
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greetings were received from J. West Goodwin, Sedalia, Miss- 
ouri, and Nashville Typographical Union, No. 20. 

The unfinished business being the question of ordering a 
committee to consider the question of providing for a confer- 
ence with the International Typographical Union and the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union was taken up and the 
committee ordered, and President Bruce appointed Messrs. 
Smith, of New York; Freegard, of St. Louis, and Carpenter, 
of Cincinnati. 

Secretary Knapp read the report of the Committee on Insur- 
ance, deploring the unjust rate charged printers, and on motion 
of Mr. Baker, of Buffalo, a committee was provided for to 
gather statistics of printing office fires during the year, make 
comparisons and use the facts so gathered. President Bruce 
appointed Messrs. Baker, of Buffalo; Johnston, of Chicago, and 
Ellis, of Boston. 

Mr. Barnard read a paper on social and practical advantages 
of the Typothetz, taking the position that the latter far out- 
weighed the former. Fraternity, education and assistance were 
things attained. The failure to render assistance in case of 
strikes undermined fraternity. The paper was ordered printed. 

The Committee on Manual was continued. 

Mr. Barnard, from the committee on the best methods of 
handling strikes, reported that strikes should be immediately 
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reported to the Executive Committee, investigated, and if justi- 
fied, other members should refuse work from the customers of 
the house in which the strike occurred. No attempt should be 
made to secure new men from the immediate town in which the 
strike occurred. The effort to remove consequent ill feeling 
should be governed by local circumstances. The strike should 
be handled in a manly way without animosities. 

Secretary Knapp read a communication from the Commer- 
cial Printing Company, of Chicago, concerning the change in 
the size of postal cards, and opposing it because it would cause 
many thousands of forms to be reset. No action taken. 

Mr. Blanchard presented the report of the Committee on 
Relative Charge for Machine and Hand Composition, which 
was to the effect that there should be no difference. The pro- 
prietor using machines paid large wages for short hours, had 
increased expense in furniture and should have profit on his 
outlay. 

Mr. Baker, of Buffalo, presented the report of the Committee 
on Extending the Membership of the Typothetz, recommending 
the extension so. as to take in nearby towns. 

Mr. Bates’ suggestion that there should be a Committee on 
the Government Printing and Free Delivery of Envelopes was 
adopted, and President Bruce appointed Messrs. Herbert, ot 
Chicago; Kurtz, of Baltimore, and Burke, of Norfolk. 

Mr. Coby presented the report of the Committee on Next 
Place of Meeting and Nomination of Officers, and by direction 
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of the convention: the secretary cast the vote of the convention 
for the report. It named Milwaukee for the next place of meet- 
ing and the following list of officers: 

President, N. L. Burdick, Milwaukee. 

Secretary, J. Stearns Cushing, Boston. 

Treasurer, R. R. Donnelley, Chicago. 

First vice-president, Joseph Eichbaum, Pittsburg. 

Second vice-president, Frank Hudson, Kansas City. 

Third vice-president, E. W. Foster, Nashville. 

Fourth vice-president, Fred Spencer, Cincinnati. 

Fifth vice-president, James A. Rogers, New York. 

Sixth vice-president, A. F. Rutter, Toronto. 

Executive Committee — Joseph J. Little, New York, chair- 
man; Charles H. Dittess, Philadelphia; Edwin Freegard, St. 
Louis; H. D. Brown, St. Paul; Louis A. Wyman, Boston; 
George E. Cole, Chicago; Herbert L. Baker, Buffalo. 

Mr. Freegard introduced a resolution that cutting in prices 
was largely attributable to the employing of solicitors and that 
the employing of solicitors should be discouraged. This was 
amended on motion of Mr. Donnelley so as to read that no 
work should be done for ‘ scalpers,’’ and adopted. 

Mr. Donnelley’s resolution that hereafter no manufacturer 
of goods should distribute advertising matter in the place of 
meeting during the sessions was adopted. 

Mr. James’ resolution that letters should be sent to printers 
all over the country urging them to request their congressman 
to oppose the government printing of envelopes was adopted. 

A resolution was adopted that the printed report of the pro- 
ceedings should be issued before November 1, and the execu- 
tive committee was authorized to let the Milwaukee Typothetz 
name the date of the next annual meeting. 

The following remarks at the close of the session, being of 
such interest to those present and to readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER who were not able to be at the convention, they are 
now given in advance of the publishing of the full report of the 
proceedings by the secretary, and will no doubt be appreciated: 

Mr. Ellis: If there is no other business before the house, I 
wish to offer a resolution: ‘‘Reso/ved, That the hearty thanks of 
this convention be, and are hereby extended to the Nashville 
Typothetz, their ladies and their allies, for their assiduous and 
successful efforts to make this, the eleventh annual convention 
of the National Typothetz, pleasant, profitable and social.’ 
[Applause.] I regret, Mr. President, that we have not brought 
our orator from Boston with us. But, speaking for Boston, I 
want to say a word in addition to the resolution. We have 
heard of Southern hospitality; we have now experienced it. We 
have heard, as was said by one of our representatives, of the 
beautiful women, whom he had not at that time met. He has 
since met them, they have conquered him, and he is now on the 
Exposition grounds with some of them. [Applause.] But, 
seriously, gentlemen, we fully appreciate the successful efforts 
of Nashville. It seemed to us when the invitation was extended 
to us, a long way from home. We, among others, I presume, 
of the local typothetz, expected possibly a somewhat smaller 
delegation, but of the twelve to which we are entitled, nine 
have been present at, I think, every session of this convention. 
They have shown, not alone their interest, but they have shown 
that they were enough interested in Nashville: to come a long 
way. Every man of that delegation has expressed to me his 
satisfaction. I wish, as I said before, that I might express it 
better. It is perfect, gentlemen. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Little: The delegation from New York would like to 
second the resolution that has been offered from Boston. As he 
said, it did seem a long way to Nashville to attend the conven- 
tion of the Typothetz, but the New York printers are so inter- 
ested in this section of the country, | think perhaps more than 
in the Typothetz, that though we were entitled to fourteen 
delegates we have sixteen on the floor. Mr. Ellis, from Bos- 
ton, has left nothing for anyone else to say. All we can say is 
that the hospitality that has been extended by the delegates in 
Nashville has been perfect from first to last, and another con- 
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vention will go away with very many pleasant remembrances of 
new features, at least, that some of us have never experienced 
before. [Applause. ] 

Mr. James: Mr. President and Gentlemen,— Cincinnati is 
regarded by a great many Eastern gentlemen as a Southern 
town just because we are only over the river from the South. 
On that account, we were supposed, all of us, to be acquainted 
in Nashville and this region. Out of our delegation, we 
brought eight out of the nine we are allowed. I believe there 
are only two of us who had been to Nashville, sc when we 
came down here we came with eyes open and ears open to see 
and to hear what we could, and so when we got back last night 
to supper we thought we had seen a great deal. We had 
imbibed a great deal of Tennessee down our throats — espe- 
cially of dust. We can say Southern hospitality has always 
been good. Thirty-five years ago, when some of us came 
down here, they received us very warmly, and since that time 
we have been the best of friends all through, and Cincinnati 
wants to again thank Nashville for the pleasant manner in 
which we have been entertained. The trip out to Jackson’s 
place, under the circumstances, was one thing that we remem- 
bered always. The ladies, particularly when they admired the 
paper on the wall, had something to remember about Jackson. 
They will never forget where he lived nor where he is buried. 
When we came here first, the weather was apparently a little 
warm, but I think, if the members here will remember yester- 
day, that though the sun apparently was hot, yet the air was 
cool. That is one thing with the Southern climate that North- 
ern people notice — in spite of the hot sun, the minute you are 
in the shade you feel better. I had the pleasure of walking 
from the station over to the grounds, and the truth of the mat- 
ter was that my undershirt was a little damp, but outside of 
that I was not warm. That sounds a little singular, but as | 
came up that hill on the pike the air was so fresh and cool and 
nice, I enjoyed the walk all the way through. I think Cincin- 
nati can extend as hearty thanks to the Nashville Typothetz as 
anybody in the association, and we trust that whenever any of 
them come to Cincinnati they will come into our headquarters, 
and we will get them out and show them around. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Donnelley: Chicago wishes to second the resolution, and 
I would say that the small number of the delegation is not due 
to the same cause as the smallness of her small delegate. He 
was afraid to come down here; we were not. But I want to say 
that sickness and absence from the city has prevented a number 
from coming to Nashville; but I assure you, sir, those who have 
come will carry back with them a warm remembrance of the 
manner in which they have been received, the manner in which 
they have been treated during their stay, and they will go away 
with a fond recollection of having visited Nashville in 1897; not 
the least in that, sir, is the opportunity you have given the few 
that have come from Chicago to view your beautiful White City. 
We are proud of the remembrance of the White City we had in 
Chicago; we thought the world would never equal it, and ques- 
tion whether it ever will in many respects; but the other evening 
when many of us sat on the balcony of that clubhouse and 
beheld the beautiful sight of those beautiful buildings lighted, 
we were simply carried away; and I here, as a Chicagoan, 
would say today— it is always a humiliation to admit anything 
better than our own — that the illumination of that city at night 
is one of the most beautiful sights I have ever beheld in my life. 
I say that without hesitation. [Applause.] To some of the 
gentlemen present who have never had the privilege of seeing 
it at night, I recommend to them that they go there if they want 
to get a view of the beautifully illuminated grounds. Not the 
least that our fond recollection will bring back to us is the per- 
sonal friendliness we all of us have experienced from our genial 
president. None of us will go back without having shaken the 
hand of an honest man; and above all that I can say, he is not 
only an honest man, but though Southern he may be, he is a 
good American. [Applause.] Though Southern born, living 
here his lifetime, interested in the struggle of his own land at 
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the time of the unpleasantness, still today there is no better 
American stands on American soil. I know this, not simply 
from his demonstration, but I have seen his actions since I have 
had the pleasure of being acquainted with him more intimately. 
I assure you that I shall carry back to those who know him 
as I know him a warm feeling toward the gallant Bruce. 
[ Applause. ] 

[Three cheers for Bruce. ] 

Mr. Freegard: I have not hoped that any remarks I will 
make will elicit any such applause as followed the remarks of 
Mr. Donnelley; but he represents a city, you know, that we 
never allow to go one better than ourselves when we can 
possibly help it. We of St. Louis keep up with the procession, 
if we cannot get ahead of it—at least we try mighty hard to. 
We do not want you to think they have all the kind feelings in 
their hearts toward Nashville. We could not bring our Gover- 
nor, but we brought a congressman along. We did the best 
we could, and that was just a little better than Chicago. 
[Applause.] I want to express on behalf of St. Louis’ delega- 
tion the intense appreciation we have of the kind reception we 


have received. I have attended many of these conventions and 
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enjoyed the hospitality of the various cities that have enter- 
tained them, but I must say that Nashville does not rank 
second to any of them. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Dittess: It is difficult to express the appreciation of the 
warm welcome received at the hands of our Nashville brethren. 
I want to say the old Quaker City, the City of Brotherly Love, is 
not one whit behind in any particular, so far as the appreciation 
of all the many little acts of courtesy and kindness is concerned, 
received at your hands and the hands of our Nashville brethren. 
I think that I voice, aye, not think, but I know that I voice the 
sentiment of our little delegation from the old home of Billy 
Penn and that master printer of printers, old Bennie Franklin, 
when I say that we heartily appreciate what was done for us. I 
know that when we go home, we will go home feeling like the 
old Methodist from the class meeting, ‘‘ that it was good to be 
here.’’ I know I voice the sentiment of our delegation when I 
say that we thank you heartily for all that has been done for us. 
We appreciate every little act and every little courtesy that is 
shown us. For myself, I have been South before and I have 
never met with anything but kindness, and here in your beauti- 
ful city it has been all kindness all the time we have been in 
your town. I want to thank you, Mr. President; I also want to 
thank members of the Typothetz in Nashville for their kindness. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Baker: The tail end of the Buffalo delegation rises to 
second the motion of Mr. Ellis. It is hardly necessary, in try- 


ing to express our appreciation of Nashville hospitality, to do 
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more than call attention to the fact that out of nine Buffalo dele- 
gates I am the only one attending to business, the rest of them 
being wrapped in the hospitality. [Applause.] One of the 
preceding speakers has mentioned the many little acts of kind- 
ness shown us by our brethren and the Nashville friends. Buf- 
falo was the recipient of the most delicate act of kindness of the 
lot. When the president saw the Buffalo men marching into 
his grand mansion the other evening, he went to his treasure 
chest where he keeps his most precious possessions, brought 
out a bronzed buffalo, dusted it off and put it on his mantel. 
[Applause.] What more delicate word of welcome could we 
receive than that? I have nothing more to say, except that 
those of us from Buffalo were woefully ignorant of Tennessee 
and Nashville. Our eyes have been pointed to the magnificence 
of the city, the glory of the State, and we shall go back with a 
vast store of knowledge of this section. We shall have the 
kindest remembrance of Nashville, and when Maj. J. H. Bruce 
reaches Buffalo we will give him the whole city. [Applause. ] 

President Bruce: When I invited the Typothetee down 
here, having been so frequently entertained by them, it was 
with many misgivings. I did not believe I could hardly be 
equal to the emergency. If I have given satisfaction my cup 
of happiness is full. 

[Long-continued applause. 
“Oh, he’s a joily good fellow.’’] 

President Bruce: I will hear you on that subject you pro- 
posed a little time ago. 

Mr. Baker: I am a little timid about rising. The last time I 
tried it the buffalo’s tail was twisted pretty severely. However, 
gentlemen, I am authorized by the Typothetz of Buffalo to invite 
the convention to meet with us in 1899. As a special reason 
why we wish the convention that year, is the fact that our Pan- 
American Exposition will be in full sway. At that Exposition, 
it is proposed, though not fully decided as yet, that a special 
building shall be erected in which shall be gathered everything 
connected with the spoiling of white paper. Presses, type, 
paper, bookmaking, lithographing, engraving, everything under 
one roof. It is proposed at the same time to make space 
enough to accommodate newspaper exhibits, and to accommo- 
date newspaper men. It is also proposed to have a hall large 
enough to accommodate meetings of this character. It seems 
to us that a building of that kind would attract the attention of 
us all, and make that a peculiarly desirable place to meet in 
1899. I have no invitation from the Chamber of Commerce, 
nor from the mayor, but I assure you, gentlemen, that I bring 
the heartiest invitation from the Typothetz, which is alive, vig- 
orous and earnest, and in full sympathy with the work of this 
organization. If you will come with us, we cannot hope to 
emulate Nashville or Milwaukee, but I can assure you that your 
welcome will be hearty, and we will do the best for you we 
can. [Applause. ] 

President Bruce: It is not in the power of this convention to 
take any action regarding the meeting for 1899. I suppose it 
will be sufficient to put the invitation on the minutes, and it will 
be brought up next year. 

Mr. Hudson: I was instructed by the unanimous vote of the 
Kansas City Typothetz to also extend an invitation to this body 
to hold its next succeeding session as might be deemed advis- 
able, in Kansas City. We have not so much as the Eastern or 
older cities to offer you, but it is the invitation of a city of 
200,000 people, the largest city between St. Louis and San 
Francisco; a city that ranks tenth in the banking business in 
the United States, the clearings of 1896 aggregating over 
$500,000,000, We have seventeen systems of railroads, twenty- 
six different lines, and these lines bring to Kansas City a live- 
stock business of over $100,000,000. We are second only in 
railroads and live stock to the great and growing city of 
Chicago, and in addition we are now building a system of parks 
that will aggregate $3,000,000 of money. It will be an expan- 
sive system or series of parks connected by grand boulevards. 
We have also a public school system covering forty different 
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buildings. We have just this year completed a public library 
at a cost of $200,000; a manual training school costing $130,000, 
in which the first enrollment was over 600. In addition to what 
Kansas City may offer you, I have with me two letters that I 
should like to have the secretary of this convention read. One 
from the Hon. Lon B. Stephens, Governor of Missouri, inviting 
this convention to hold its association within the State of Miss- 
ouri, who represents a State fifth in population in the Union. 
The second letter I have is from the Exchange Club, an organi- 
zation of over 400 of the business men of Kansas City —the 
ablest and brightest men that we have in banking, commer- 
cial and manufacturing lines. Their aim is the care of the 
commercial interests of Kansas City in its broadest sense, and 
they always keep in mind the motto of our last president, to 
‘‘make Kansas City a good place to live in.’ These men, 
through their president and secretary, invite you to come and 
visit them, and they will accord you a very warm and cordial 
greeting. With the permission of the convention I will ask the 
secretary to read the letters I have. [Applause. ] 

President Bruce: I suppose this invitation will take the 
same course as the one from Buffalo, be received and entered 
on our minutes so that they can be taken up. I take pleasure 
in calling on Mr. Kurtz, of Baltimore, and Mr. Wyman, of 
Boston, to escort the President-elect to the chair. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

President Bruce: Gentlemen, allow me to present to you 
Mr. N. L. Burdick, of Milwaukee, president for 1898. 

Mr. Burdick: Gentlemen of the United Typothetz,— It 
would be ungrateful on my part if I failed to appreciate the 
high honor you have bestowed upon me, my only regret being 
that the office of president could not have been given to some 
gentleman who has, from previous experience, been better 
taught to perform the duties of an office of this kind. I can 
only say, further, that I thank you one and all for this honor, 
and for the uniform and unfailing courtesy which I have expe- 
rienced at your hands at all the meetings I have attended. 
Again I thank you. [Applause. ] 

President Burdick: What is the further business of the con- 
vention ? 

Mr. Wyman: If there is no further business to come before 
the convention, I move to adjourn, sine die. 

Mr. Cushing: Before that motion is carried, I move that the 
hearty thanks of this convention be extended to our retiring 
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president for the very able, hospitable and careful manner in 
which he has carried out the duties of his office, and for what 
he has done for us as our host and entertainer. 
Motion made to amend that to include the secretary. 
Motion seconded. 
Mr. Freegard: Is a second amendment allowable ? 
like to include the treasurer. 
Mr. Cushing: I think the secretary’s duties deserve a sepa- 
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rate vote of thanks and that is the reason I did not include his 
name with the other officers. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Bruce: If my wife were here, I would be the proudest 
man in America. She was not with me in Rochester, and I 
regretted it so much that, although I intended going to New 
York and Philadelphia, I felt so mean that she was not there to 
enjoy the great honor bestowed, that I retraced my steps and 
came home immediately. 

Mr. Dittess: My idea was in that amendment to save, not 
exactly time, because time is a little heavy on our hands now, 
but we could have embodied in the motion the entire three 

































































MACHINERY HALL. 


offices in one. 
this convention be extended to our retiring secretary and treas- 
urer for their fidelity and for the interest taken in behalf of the 
United Typothetze. 

Mr. Freegard: Sometimes I think we do not appreciate the 
services that our officers give us without any reward. Some- 
times it is certainly at a great personal sacrifice, and I want 
the convention to bear this in mind when passing these votes of 
thanks, that we do this, feeling this, not as a mere form. Sec- 
ondly, I want to say I do heartily appreciate the services of 
these officers in conducting the business of this convention. 

Mr. Baker: It is fit that Buffalo should second this motion 
as regards the treasurer, because there has been a little ques- 
tion between the treasurer and ourselves as to the dues. We 
are willing to admit, after an examination of his books, that we 
are wrong. [Applause.] We find certain items on our books 
handed down from previous treasurers and we have counted 
them all as dues, but the first payment was an initiation fee. We 
are behind six months instead of ahead. That hurts our feel- 
ings. We want Buffalo to be ahead in everything. We shall 
be ahead after this meeting. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Donnelley: There is one body in Nashville we have 
neglected, I have been waiting for Mr. Little to do it. I don’t 
get much time, for he is always doing that sort of thing. 1 
wish to move a resolution and vote of thanks to the ladies of 
Nashville. I include the organization who received us at the 
home of Jackson, and then who received us on the fair ground, 
I mean the attention that they have given our ladies, which is a 
favor beyond the attention, I might say, of any other typothetz 
that has given a reception. [Applause.] I rise to do this, 
because there are many of the gentlemen present that have not 
brought their ladies with them, and, therefore, they do not 
know how kind these ladies of Nashville have been to the 
ladies brought here from a distance. And, therefore, sir, I wish 
to have spread upon the record this resolution, which is pre- 
pared and signed by our secretary, to the different bodies of 
ladies, to the different organizations, and those that are not 


Now, I move you, that the hearty thanks of 
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SOME VIEWS AT THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, IN NASHVILLE, WHICH THE 
TYPOTHETA ENJOYED. 


The Parthenon — Fine Arts Building. 16. President Bruce Escorting Delegates Nathan, 
An Inhabitant of the Lake. Jones, and Others. 
The Cotton Exhibit. . The Rialto. 17. Statue of Pallas Athenee. 

F 18. The Flag Pole. 


Education Building. 
The Elongated ‘‘ Shoot the Chutes ’’ Man. 


Woman's Building. One End of Machinery Hall. 
Fountain, ‘“‘The Genius of Electricity.” 3. Negro Building and the Rialto Bridge. 19. Crossing the Rialto. 

Negro Building. . An Old-fashioned Fireplace. 20 and 21. Two Views of Memphis Building. 
Minerals and Forestry Building. 5. Sflap Shot Near the Blue Grotto. 22, The Auditorium. 

Railway Terminal and Agricultural Buildings. 








“- 





connected with any organization, for their kindness in the 
treatment of our ladies and ourselves. While I am doing that, 
sir, I wish to say that it is a dangerous thing to bring many of 
our bachelors and. widowers to this city. I am afraid, sir, if 
they want to remain citizens of the cities and towns from which 
they come, they had better stay away from Nashville. If they 
do not, they will be brought here by the charms of the beautiful 
women of the city. 

Mr. Ellis: Boston says ‘‘ Amen.”’ 

President Burdick: Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. Don- 
nelley’s resolution thanking the ladies of Nashville for their 
hospitality on this occasion. As many as favor that resolution 
signify it by saying ‘“‘aye.’’ Carried. 

Mr. Bruce: I would offer a vote of thanks —I want to speak 
for myself — to offer a vote of thanks to the authorities of the 
city. I have forgotten the name of the gentleman who ad- 
dressed us on our arrival the first day, but in his remarks he 
stated that we could have the freedom of the town and not go 
to jail. I have not gone to jail and I want to thank him for it. 
[Applause. ] 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Wyman: If there is no further business, I move we 
adjourn sine die. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The closing event of the meeting was an elaborate banquet 
given Friday evening at the clubhouse on the Exposition 
grounds. Dr. R. L. C. White presided and earned new laurels 
as a toastmaster. The toasts were as follows: 

The United Typothetz of America —‘‘ Whereas, before our 
forefathers had no other books but the score and the tally, thou 
hast caused printing to be used; and . . . hast built a 
paper mill.”’—II. King Henry VI., iv, 7, N. L. Burdick, Mil- 
waukee. 

Tennessee —‘‘A state of mighty moment.’’—King Henry 
VIII., ii, 4. John W. Thomas, Nashville. 

Nashville —‘‘ Your grace is welcome to our town and us.’’— 
Pericles i, 4. John Bell Keeble, Nashville. 

The Printer of the Past —‘‘ Old fashions please me best.’’— 
Taming of the Shrew, iii, 1. James T. Bell, Nashville. 

The Printer of the Present —‘‘ Touching now the point of 
human skill.’,—Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii, 3. J. J. Little, 
New York. 

The Printer of the Future —‘‘ Nothing is impossible.’’—Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, iii, 1. L.A. Wyman, Boston. 

During the banquet, the ladies were being entertained at the 
Woman’s building in the roof garden café. The table was 
T-shaped. Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman presided, with Mrs. M. B. 
Pilcher at the other end of the table. Covers were laid for 103, 
and among those present were Mrs. J. H. Bruce, Mrs. George 
H. Ellis, Mrs. Horace Polhemus, Mrs. John Polhemus, Mrs. 
I. H. Blanchard, Mrs. R. W. Smith, Mrs. R. R. Donnelley, 
Mrs. John R. Frizzell, Mrs. R. L. C. White, Mrs. E. W. Foster, 
Mrs. J. B. Clarke, Mrs. Herman Justi, Mrs. W. B. Baird, Mrs. 
William Buntin, Mrs. J. Y. Leigh and Mrs. Ida J. Gordon. 

Many of the visitors remained over in Nashville Saturday, 
reluctant to leave:the scene of so many pleasures, while others 
went to Lookout Mountain and Mammoth Cave. 

The illustrations shown in connection with this report will 
serve as pleasant reminders of many of the sights offered to 
visitors by the local committee in the hospitable convention 
city of the South. 

Following is a list of delegates and visitors who registered 
at headquarters: 

BALTIMORE.— John B. Kurtz, J. P. Wallis. 

Boston.—L. A. Wyman and wife, H. C. Whitcomb and 
wife, James Berwick and wife, Frederick Mills and wife, 
George H. Ellis and wife, Thomas Todd and wife, J. W. 


Phinney and wife, George W. Simonds and wife, J. Stearns . 


Cushing and wife, H. G. Coyte and wife, N. Arthur Sparhawk, 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sparhawk, Mrs. F. P. Ulmer, Miss M. E. 
O’ Donnell, 
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BurFFALO.— Herbert L. Baker, H. L. Hart, A. B. Floyd and 
wife, Ottomar Reinecke and wife, J. A. Pierce and wife, J. P. 
Mehrhof and wife, George R. Jones and wife, H. H. Voght and 
wife, A. C. Van Duzee. 

CuHICAGO.— Thomas Knapp, William Johnston, Amos Petti- 
bone and wife, Fred Barnard and wife, R. R. Donnelley and 
wife, W. F. Hall and wife, B. B. Herbert, A. D. Sheridan, 
George Morris, L. K. Kerbaugh and wife, Miss E. M. John- 
ston, Mrs. F. M. Morris, Miss Bessie Jones, Miss Pleasance 
Jones, Mrs. Annie Jones, W. H. French, Eugene Jones, J. H. 
Douglas, C. F. Whitmarsh and wife, representing THE INLAND 
PRINTER, H. W. Thornton, James B. Oliphant. 

CINCINNATI.—Allen Collier, Robert R. Reid and wife, Rob- 
ert R. Reid, Jr., W. B. Carpenter and wife, J. B. Davidson, 
Fred Spencer and wife, F. J. Diem, George C. James and wife, 











BUFFALO BILL’s SHOW. 


E. G. Krehbiel, A. H. Pugh, Jr., E. A. Bradley and wife, H. D. 
Hollister, Miss Ethel Reid, Mrs. B. N. Ruby, L. C. Hay, 
George F. Gorham, W. C. Kirkland, Frank Ibold, A. Sander 
and wife, John A. Church and wife. 

CLEVELAND.—C. O. Bassett, A. S. Brooks, H. W. Munhall, 
Curtis Winn and wife, G. E. Saeger. 

Co_umsus.—C. O. Woods. 

Dayton.—F. H. Lueders. 

EVANSVILLE.—W. H. Keller. 

GALVESTON.—George H. Courts, Miss Ada M. Courts. 

KANSAS CiTy.—Frank Hudson, wife and daughter. 

LouIsvILLE.—Mrs. R. T. Ennis, Miss Charlotte Vantine. 

MEmPHIs.—Peter Tracy, W. H. Bates and wife, L. C. 
Crenshaw. 

MILWAUKEE.—N. L. Burdick, John W. Campsie and wife. 

NASHVILLE.— Samuel W. Meek, R. A. Halley, James 
Waterston, J. Parkes. 

New Haven.—C. S. Morehouse. 

New York.— Joseph J. Little, Frank Boughton, Paul 
Nathan, R. W. Smith and wife, J. H. Ferguson and wife, 
Horace G. Polhemus and wife, Eugene C. Lewis and wife, 
William Green and wife, F. B. De Vinne and wife, Isaac H. 
Blanchard and wife, Benjamin H. Tyrrel, A. V. Haight, F. L. 
Montague, James A. Rogers, E. Parke Coby, F. A. Ringler, 
Thomas H. Crosley, H. F. McCafferty, Edwin Flower and 
wife, John C. Rankin, Jr., J. Clyde Oswald, Mrs. John Polhe- 
mus, Miss Edna D. Rankin, Miss Nellie Ives Rankin, E. 
du Laurans, E. H. Wimpfheimer, J. E. Prindle, N. Skrzyneki, 
Niel Gray, Jr. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Jay C. Evans and wife, Charles H. Dittess, 
Edward P. Suter and wife, Washington Wood and wife, H. S. 
Griffin, William J. Dornan, T. D. Quincy. 

PITTSBURG.—Joseph Eichbaum. 

ROCHESTER.—E. R. Andrews, Milton H. Smith and wife. 

St. Louis.— Edwin Freegard, Wick McFarland, Carl 
Schraubstadter, Jr., M. J. Gilbert, A. Whipple and wife, Walter 
S. Marder, E. W. Swindells, Richard Bartholdt, Willard O. 
Tirrill, Miss Bessie Gilbert, A. H. Frederick and wife. 
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Str. PAuL.— H. D. Brown and wife, L. D. Bissell. 

Troy.—E. H. Lisk and wife. 

Lonpon, Ont.— A. Talbot, J. J. Foot. 

TORONTO, ONT.— E. J. Hathaway. 

Norman L. Burdick, the new president of the United Typoth- 
ete, is at the head of the firm of Burdick, Armitage & Allen, 
Milwaukee. He was born in Syracuse, New York, in 1836, and 
received his education at De Ruyter, New York, and in the 
Jefferson County Institute in Watertown, New York. Remov- 
ing to Milwaukee in 1852, he entered the printing office of the 
Daily Free Democrat, of which Sherman M. Booth was editor 
and proprietor. He continued to work at the printer’s trade 
for some ten years, and became a thorough master of the indus- 
try in its various departments. Meanwhile the war broke out 
and Mr. Burdick enlisted in the 24th Regiment of Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, in August, 1862. He was in the battles of 
Chaplin Hills and at Stone River, where he was taken prisoner 














WHERE SOME OF THE VISITORS DRANK. 


January 1, 1863. In April, 1863, he received an honorable dis- 
charge and again took up his trade of printer, but soon reén- 
listed in the 43d Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and served 
therein until the end of the war. In 1866, with Nelson C. 
Hawks, he opened a job printing office in Milwaukee. This 
business has gradually enlarged to its present proportions. 
J. Stearns Cushing, the newly elected secretary of the 
United Typothetz, is president of the Norwood Press Com- 
pany, Norwood, ‘Massachusetts. He was born in Bedford, 
May 3, 1854, and comes of old New England stock, of schol- 
arly instinct and inheritance. Leaving the public high schools, 
he commenced the printer’s trade at the University Press in 
Cambridge as a boy of fourteen, later working in various 
printing offices in Boston and Cambridge, and becoming an 
expert printer. In 1878, with a modest capital saved from his 
personal earnings, he established a book-printing office on the 
corner of Milk and Federal streets, Boston. Starting with a 
single book given him as a trial, his excellence as a printer 
brought him further orders, until, in 1889, with but little over 
ten years’ business experience, he had increased his force to 
about one hundred and twenty-five compositors. In 1895, he 
moved into the newly erected Norwood Press building at Nor- 
wood, in association with Berwick & Smith, pressmen, and 
now occupies one of the largest and best equipped printing 
plants in the country. He is the sole member of the firm of 
J. S. Cushing & Company. Mr. Cushing’s special line of work 
is college text-books and standard educational work in various 
languages. His fonts of Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French, Span- 
ish and other alphabets, and of mathematical type made under 
his immediate supervision, are exceptionally complete. As a 


designer of several styles of type now in use by bookmakers, 
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Mr. Cushing has been very successful. The Cushing and the 
Cushing Monotone are his best examples in this direction. 

R. R. Donnelley, the treasurer-elect, is president of the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, and was born in Hamil- 
ton, Canada, in 1837. At the age of fourteen he was appren- 
ticed to the printing trade. At eighteen he was foreman of an 
office, and at twenty-one proprietor. In 1860 he went to New 
Orleans to take charge of the 7rue Delta job office. At the 
breaking out of the war he returned to Hamilton, and reéntered 
the printing business there. In 1863 he entered as a partner 
into the publishing firm of Church, Goodman & Donnelley, of 
Chicago, which continued until the formation of the Lakeside 
Printing & Publishing Company, a corporation formed for the 
express purpose of competing with the old established publish- 
ers of the East. The new corporation erected the Lakeside 
building, on Clark and Adams streets, which was about com- 
pleted when destroyed by the great fire. Nothing daunted by 
these reverses he immediately set about reérecting the building 
and reéstablishing the plant. The Lakeside Printing & Pub- 
lishing Company was succeeded by Donnelley, Loyd & Co., 
who founded the celebrated Lakeside Library. This firm was 
later changed to Donnelley, Gassette & Loyd, and that in turn 
to the present R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, now installed 
in the commodious and handsome Lakeside Press Building. 
Mr. Donnelley has associated with him his two sons, T. E. Don- 
nelley and B. S. Donnelley, both of whom have contributed not 
a little to the artistic success of ‘‘ The Lakeside Press.”’ 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY O. F. BYXBEE. 

Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer 
Office, 212 Monroe street, Chicago, marked ‘‘ BYXBEE.’’ 

THE Mattoon (Ill.) Gazette has absorbed the Humboldt 
Press. 

THE Seattle /ost-Jntelligencer |has been purchased by 
George and Edgar Piper. 

THE Northern Observer, Massena, New York, has changed 
its name to the Massena Observer. 

F. C. Morratt, correspondent of the Toronto G/ode, has 
purchased the Rossland (B. C.) A/iner. 

IN its issue of September 18, the Topeka ( Kan.) J/ai/ shows 
some remarkably well-printed half-tones. 

On September 5 the Red Wing (Minn.) Republican cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of its birth. 

THE Herald, Eldora, lowa, celebrated its quarter-century 
anniversary by changing to a semi-weekly. 

THE Wisconsin 77mes, published at the Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf, Delavan, has entered upon its twentieth year. 

THE Washington (Pa.) Reporter has placed typesetting 
machines in its composing room, but announces that ‘‘ the force 
of employes has not been reduced.”’ 

THE Mississippi Sawyer, a recent venture, published weekly 
at Durham, Missouri, has for a motto, ‘‘ Peel bark while the 
sap’s up,’’ which, being interpreted, means —— 

GrEoRGE L. McCRACKEN, founder and business manager of 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Daily News, has sold his interest in the 
paper to Edwin A. Nye, of the Danville (Ill.) Commerciad, 
who will assume the editorship. 

SALTCOATS Sifting, Saltcoats, Assiniboia, Canada, a new 
weekly, has among its advertising rates the announcement that 
‘twelve cents a line will be charged for obituary poetry, lists of 
guests and wedding presents, and must be paid in advance.”’ 

PEKIN’s Ain Pan is the oldest newspaper in the world, hav- 
ing been published continuously for nearly a thousand years. 
It began as a monthly, became a weekly in 1361, and since the 














beginning of the century has been a daily. It now publishes 
three editions a day, and in order to prevent cheating by the 
vendors prints them on papers of different colors, the first being 
yellow, the second white, and the last gray. 

THE Paterson (N. J.) Cad/ ‘did itself proud’’ during the 
sessions of the eleventh annual convention of the New Jersey 
Christian Endeavor Union. Better printed and more accurate 
cuts are seldom seen in a newspaper than those appearing in its 
exhaustive reports. 

ON account of the prevalence of yellow fever in New 
Orleans, the convention of the Western Editorial Federation 
has been postponed. It will meet in the same city December 
16, 17 and 18. With the exception of the trip to Nashville, the 
programme of exercises and recreation will be unchanged. 

VoLuME I, Number 1, of the Southwestern Industrial 
News, published at Waco, Texas, is out, and is a well-printed 
and well-edited monthly devoted to the “building up of the 
industrial interests of the great Southwest.’’ George Byrne is 
editor, and John Hoeny, manager. Jenson makes a neat 
appearance in the double-column heads—why not use it for 
the others? 

FoREMEN, while making up, often experience considerable 
difficulty in getting type back in position after being pushed 
beyond the end of column rules. This can be effectually obvi- 
ated by a few strokes of a file applied to the sharp corners of 
the rule. Another source of annoyance is the lifting of small 
ads. with borders. If the slug or leads at the top are first 
removed, and the thumbs pressed firmly against the upper 
corners, this difficulty will also be overcome. 

It is surprising to note the number of weeklies using plate 
matter which make no effort to have it look presentable. This 
is particularly noticeable in continued stories, which are fre- 
quently broken in the middle of a sentence, the line, ‘‘To be 
continued,”’ often appearing in the margin. It may be of inter- 
est to some of these to know that the company from which they 
secure their plate will furnish base, without charge, cut in labor- 
saving lengths of from one-half inch to ten inches. 

SAN SALVADOR, Central America, has a new comic weekly 
bearing the title of #7 Carniva/, and printed in Spanish. 
There is no mistaking its intention. Eleven devils disport 
themselves in an indescribable and uninterpretable manner on 
the first page, and the very crudeness of its miserable wood cuts 
could not possibly be taken for the depiction of serious sub- 
jects. Inverted exclamation and interrogation marks seem to 
form an important part of the Spanish language. 

NEWSPAPER men of Newburgh, New York, are considering 
the advisability of refusing to publish free notices of concerts, 
excursions and entertainments, given by churches and various 
other organizations, who neither advertise nor have their print- 
ing done at newspaper offices. The result is awaited with 
interest. Probably the only solution of this vexed question is 
in the establishing of a system whereby a certain number of 
lines will be given with every inch of advertising, or for every 
dollar expended in printing. 

WHERE improvements are suggested in newspapers sent for 
criticism, publishers should bear in mind that while the list of 
defects appears to be long, the paper still may be nearly perfect. 
It would be extremely difficult to find a paper that could not be 
criticised, and in so doing it is not necessary to enumerate its 
many virtues. It is not the intention to ‘‘find fault,” but, on 
the contrary, -to direct the attention of publishers to points 
where their papers may be enhanced in appearance, so that 
they will better please both subscribers and advertisers, the 
department thus proving a material benefit. 

Ir the product of every department of the Minnesota State 
Training School, at Red Wing, is as acceptable as the Aiver- 
side, the school’s semi-monthly publication, it must certainly 
be a model institution. Composition, makeup and presswork 
are all commendable, The running title is set in a novel way, 
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but it is too ornamental and would be more consistent with the 
balance of the publication if the rules were left off. The same 
criticism is applicable to the editorial caption. Here is a sug- 
gestion for the latter: Take out all the ornamental rule and 
border; put the line ‘‘ Issued twice a month. Fifty cents per 
annum,”’ after ‘‘ The Riverside,’’ with nothing but white space 
between; let your parallel rule follow, full width; then ‘‘M. C. 
Russell, Editor and Instructor in Printing,’’ as you have it, with- 
out the ornamentation, and the double rule beneath. Can see 
no reason for deviating from the De Vinne Italic headlines in 
the cases of ‘‘ Life’s Shadow,’’ ‘‘New Every Morning,’’ 
‘‘Funnygraphs,’’ ‘‘A Little Nonsense,’’ and ‘‘Odds and 
Ends.’’ The columns should be a little shorter, as the rules do 
not reach the bottom — particularly on fourth, fifth and seventh 
pages. 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal for October, the editor, Mr. 
Edward W. Bok, addresses five very practical questions to his 
readers that cannot fail to bring results, in the way of hints and 
suggestions, of inestimable value to any publisher. Here is the 
friendly way Mr. Bok writes: 

I am anxious to know how you like the Ladies' Home Journal; what you 
like of its contents, and what you do not like. Tell me these things and we 
can make the magazine still better. For you we make the Journal. 

1. What particular feature in the Journal pleases and helps you most ? 
Tell me why, too, if you will. 


2. What special series of articles, or regular feature, either past or pres- 


ent, interested you least — and why? 
3. Does the pictorial part of the magazine, including the cover pictures, 


please you? What particular pictures or covers recently have attracted you 


most ? 

4. Is there any subject you would like to see treated in the /Journal ? 
If so, what? 

5. Are there any improvements you can suggest ? 

Just five questions, you see, and in each case I will esteem the frankest 
answer a personal favor. 

Four years ago the same plan was adopted, and 30,000 letters 
were received in response. 

AMONG the weeklies received this month for criticism is the 
Delavan (Wis.) Republican —a six-column, eight-page paper. 
The four inside pages are ‘“‘patent,’’ but the outside shows 
excellent presswork and careful make-up. It is pleasing to 
note the entire absence of cheap and questionable foreign 
advertising. The composition of the ads. is very creditable, 
but there is one fault common to nearly all—too many display 
lines are set in lower case. This is particularly noticeable in 
the ads. of L. H. Britton, Jackson & Jackson Company, Clark, 
E. E. Foltz, Topping & Sons, and The New Store. The ads. 
of Smith’s Drug Store and the Farmer’s National Bank are 
excellent. The large amount of correspondence indicates that 
special attention is given to surrounding villages, no less than 
sixteen being represented, some with as many as thirty items 
of news. The appearance of these items would be greatly 
improved if all were carefully graded, regardless of the fact 
that some are paid readers. The circulation of the Republican 
is 1,500, while the population of Delavan is but 2,200, showing 
that the vigorous growth of its subscription list is due to the 
productive soil of adjacent territory. We should be pleased to 
hear from the publisher, Mr. Wilbur G. Weeks, as to his 
methods and the inducements he offers his many correspond- 
ents. All the editorial should be leaded, and if the paragraphs 
which are set solid are ‘‘sheared,’’ they should be properly 
credited. We would suggest that a parallel rule be used after 
the bank report and Royal Baking Powder ads., and before 
those of Verne Sturtevant, E. E. Foltz, and the proof of will, 
as reading and advertising need more of a division than that 
used between two ads. The Repudb/ican fails to mention how 
often it is published. 

EXPERIENCE IN SIMPLIFYING ADVERTISING RATES.— Mr. 
Sloan, of Sloan & Penniman, publishers of the Cifizen, of 
Charles City, Iowa, whose rate card advertising ‘‘ Simplicity in 
Advertising Rates’’ at ‘‘1o cents one inch—t1o cents each 
inch — one insertion — each insertion,’’ was noted in this col- 
umn last month, writes as follows in response to our request for 
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the result of his experience with this system of rates: ‘‘ The 
rate maintained by the Citizen since 1891 has been $80 per 
year per column, $68 for nine months, $48 for six months, and 
$25 for three months, with a higher rate for shorter time until $4 
for the single insertion of a column was reached. After six 
years’ experience we became convinced that, by adhering to 
the $4 rate for a single insertion of a column, much short-time 
advertising was kept out of the paper, and as a majority of our 
advertisers expressed themselves averse to contracting, while 
at the same time were constantly trying to get the yearly rate 
for the advertising they did do, we finally determined to make 
a flat rate for advertising to be taken when wanted and as 
wanted without regard to time or space. The reference to 
making long-time contracts is solely to let the advertiser who is 
willing to advertise continuously know he will be given an 
advantage over the irregular patron. The experience we have 
had so far firmly convinces us that the flat rate is the thing for 
the irregular and short-time advertiser, with a reasonable and 
just discount to the regular and continuous advertiser. It has 
simplified matters so that both bookkeeping and settlements 
are much easier, thus saving time, labor and annoyance. The 
new rate is a fixture in the Citizen office.” 





THE CONVENTION OF ELECTROTYPERS AT 
NASHVILLE, OCTOBER 5. 


URSUANT to a call made upon the electrotypers of the 
Pp United States to assemble with the object of forming a 

national organization, representatives from foundries in 
a number of cities met at the Maxwell House, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, October 5, 1897. 

F,. A. Ringler was elected chairman, and Edwin Flower 
appointed temporary secretary. J. H. Ferguson, president of 
the New York Electrotypers’ Association, read a report formu- 
lated from returns received from numbers of firms in the elec- 
trotyping business. While answers to his circular had not been 
as numerous as had been hoped, those that came in indicated 
that something must be done at once to better the condition of 





F. A. RINGLER, 


President National Association of Electrotypers of America. 


the trade, or disastrous results would follow. Of the 227 elec- 
trotypers in the United States, but 57 reported, but many others 
would have replied had they realized the vital importance of 
the action contemplated. Seven-eighths were decidedly in favor 
of national organization. Letters from abroad showed that 
the same trade troubles existed there. Mr. Ferguson’s report, 
together with the knowledge already had of the situation, fully 
satisfied those present that the time for action had arrived. At 
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the close of the reading of his report Mr. Ferguson moved that 
steps be taken to form a national association, and J. H. Behrens 
seconded that motion. R. W. Smith also favored the plan, and 
all present spoke upon the question and pledged their hearty 
support. George H. Benedict reported that Mr. Wilhelm, of 
Buffalo, and Mr. Drach, of St. Louis, indorsed the scheme, and 
























J. H. BEHRENS, 


Treasurer National Association of Electrotypers of America. 


it was reported that H. C. Whitcomb and J. W. Phinney, of 
Boston, who were unable to be present, were also in sympathy 
with the movement. At the close of a full discussion it was 
decided by vote to form such an organization. 

Officers were elected as follows, for one year: F. A. Ringler, 
president; J. H. Ferguson, secretary; J. H. Behrens, treasurer. 
It was decided that the presidents of all local organizations be 
made vice-presidents of the national association, and that efforts 
be made at once to form new local associations at as many 
points as possible, either by correspondence or by personal 
invitation by some persons to be hereafter chosen. 

The name selected for the new organization was ‘‘ The 
National Association of Electrotypers of America.’’ The fol- 
lowing preamble gives its objects: ‘‘ With a view to developing 
a community of interests and a fraternal spirit among the elec- 
trotypers of the United States and for the purpose of exchanging 
information and assisting each other when necessary, the elec- 
trotypers of America do hereby organize themselves into a 
national association.”’ 

A constitution was adopted and ordered printed and sent to 
all electrotypers now on the lists of the secretary. 

Those interested in the new organization are invited to write 
the secretary for particulars. His address is 444 Pearl street, 
New York. 

The following remarks by President Ringler, on the natural 
advantages to be obtained by a national organization of electro- 
typers and kindred trades were made before the convention, 
and the suggestions offered met with general approval. Mr. 
Ringler said : 

The United States undoubtedly occupies the front in the material de- 
velopment and application of inventions to the manifold uses of scientific 
industry. 

The duty of a national association would be to expand the markets for 
our products, and to open the way, if possible, for the fullest trade benefits to 
all its members. 

What I wish to do is to show how trade can be increased and how we 
can bring about a uniform system on the following questions: 

1. The Question of Labor, 

2. The Question of Price, and 

3. The Question of Mutual Protection. 

The Association will also aim to make its members known to each other, 
as the main object is to make business, and bring about a better comprehen- 
sion and more cordial appreciation on all sides. Men who are thrown 


together daily in business intercourse, contract friendships which are the 
surest guarantees against serious quarrels. 


The way to build up sentiment 








among intelligent people for any good cause is to let them be fully and prop- 
erly informed, not deceived or misled by erroneous stories, calculated to 
arouse prejudices and spitework. 

Of course no association, however wide the scope of its operations, or 
how efficient its machinery, can hope to do more than to facilitate, and perhaps 
in some measure to direct, a great national movement of this character. 
There are many large questions involved which must be determined by care- 
ful study on the part of the commercial interests concerned and the codpera- 
tion of various members. But unquestionably the Association can do much 
in the way of pointing out obstacles to be removed and opportunities to be 
developed. 

My object will be to make a living force, adapting itself to present condi- 
tions, and, as far as possible, anticipating the future needs of our trade. 

For the question of labor, I would suggest the scale of wages to be 
adopted for the government of all its members, also the number of working 
hours to be regulated between the Association and the employes of its mem- 
bers. 

For the question of price, I would recommend the scale of prices to be 
adopted as now in use by the New York Electrotypers and Stereotypers’ 
Association ; and, 

For the question of mutual protection, I would suggest a credit bureau to 
be established for the purpose of obtaining prompt and accurate information 
respecting the qualifications for credit of those who deal or seek to deal with 
its members, and to impart the information thus obtained in such a manner 
as may be deemed expedient, thus enabling its members to extend credit only 
to those who are shown worthy of it. To effect the prompt and economical 
collection of all just claims, primarily, through the influence of its member- 
ship; secondly, through legal action, if necessary. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE Evening Press, Grand Rapids, Michigan, is to be con- 
gratulated on securing the services of Mr. C. S. Burch, who. 
has been for a long time general manager and vice-president of 
the Thorne Typesetting Machine Company. 

Mr. JOHN N. COLE, treasurer and manager of the Dazly 
Telegram, of Lawrence, Massachusetts, announces the suspen- 
sion of the Sunday Telegram, which, although a_ success 
financially, was unsatisfactory and distasteful to the publishers. 

THE photo-engravers of St. Paul and Minneapolis have 
formed an organization under the International Typographical 
Union. Officers have been elected and installed. The charter 
list was secured by Mr. Hayes, president of the Minneapolis 
Typographical Union. 

A “‘ TRAVELING PRINTER”’ writes to THE INLAND PRINTER 
that it is reported that a new daily paper is to be started in 
Bayonne, New Jersey, about the middle of October. It will be 
hand set, and tourists and others out of work are invited to 
investigate the matter. 

Upon the introduction of linotypes into the offices of the 
Melbourne (Australia) Age, seven elderly compositors who 
were thrown out of employment were informed by the manage- 
ment of that paper that they would receive a pension of $5 per 
week from the firm. This generous act has excited deserved 
commendation from the printing fraternity and press of Aus- 
tralia. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends the following clipping taken from 
the columns of a daily paper published in Warren, Pennsylva- 


nia: 
AN AFFLICTED Foor. 


Dr. Gies who is at the Carver house, is obliged by 
business to remain another day or two this morning he 
had a lady patient from Kane who was sorely afflicted 
from one foot he removed 14 corns, one bunionand two 
ingrowing nails, and is to treat the other foot tomor- 
row which is in still worse condition. 

THE Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago met in the 
Sherman House, Chicago, on the afternoon of October to. 
Alderman Conrad Kahler presided. Reminiscences of the 
Chicago fire and of the disadvantages that attended the print- 
ing of newspapers during the days immediately succeeding the 
great blaze were retold by the members. Tales of type that 
was ‘‘pied’’ on that fatal night and the following day, and of 
digging periods and commas out of the ashes afterward were 
many. Franklin’s birthday has always been observed by the 
printers of the old days, and on January 17, 1898, it will be 
celebrated with a banquet. A committee was appointed at the 
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meeting to take charge of the affair. It consists of the follow- 
ing: Conrad Kahler, chairman; D. F. Hynes, William Mill, 
A. H. McLaughlin, John Anderson, Richard Westlake, E. T. 
Gilbert, James C. Hutchins and James Hayde. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago Society of Proofread- 
ers, held October 14, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Robert D. Watts, of THE INLAND 
PRINTER; secretary, O. H. Stivers, of Rand, McNally & Co.; 
treasurer, W. J. Byrnes, of J. C. Winship & Co. At the next 
meeting —to be held at the Saratoga Hotel, November 11 — 
Dr. Samuel Willard, a gentleman and scholar of more than 
national reputation, will give an address on the digraphs ae 
and oe. All persons interested are invited to attend. 


A DISPATCH from Toronto, Canada, under date of Septem- 
ber 14, says that much criticism is being heard in church circles 
over the manner in which a big importation of a revised edition 
of church hymns was placed on the market in Canada, in a 
manner to enjoy the privilege and protection of the copyright 
act and at the same time to obviate the necessity of having 
them printed in this country. The charge is made by Public 
Librarian Lancefield, of Hamilton, who charges that 300,000 of 
these hymn books were imported from England, where they 
were printed, and in order to secure the copyright in Canada 
the importers have had one copy of the hymnal printed in this 
country and entered with the dominion government for copy- 
right, after which the books were placed on sale. _ It is claimed 
by Lancefield that this action of the church is a flagrant viola- 
tion of the spirit of the copyright act, if not the letter of the 
law. The labor union men are objecting, as they claim that by 
having the work done in Canada more employment would be 
furnished for printers. 

LocaL advertising in all of its hues was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the regular meeting of the Chicago Associated 
Advertisers’ Club, held at the Palmer House, on the evening of 
September 28. Representative men from all of the advertising 
industries — agencies, newspapers, engraving rooms and special 
printing houses, as well as advertisers themselves— were in 
attendance. The programme was spicy and interesting, as 
everything pertaining to advertising should be. Whether local 
advertising is underdone or overdone was taken up from every 
point of view. Ludwig Zeisler, of the Faculty of the Illinois 
College of Law, gave an able address on how the question 
appears to those who read advertisements. S. S. Rogers, 
business manager of the Daily News and Record, gave the 
newspaper publisher’s view of the topic. In his opinion the 
great reform needed is more truth-telling and better written, 
more interesting ads. M. L. Rothschild, of A. M. Rothschild 
& Co., represented the larger retailers and the merchants, 
and suggested that the three important points to observe in 
advertising goods were quality, novelty and price. F. D. Jones, 
of R. J. Gunning Company, treated the development of out- 
door display and related many interesting features pertaining 
to this new and characteristic style of advertising in Chicago. 
“Street car advertising is not overdone,’’ said W. J .Champion, 
of ‘‘L”’ road fame; ‘‘ there are a few vacant spaces left yet.”’ 
After. the laugh had subsided, he gave an entertaining talk 
on the growth of this form of local advertising. Mr. J. P. 
Birren, of the Imperial Engraving Company, was called upon 
to tell how the artist and engraver can best assist the general 
advertiser. To attract, to tell the story, and to tell it agree- 
ably were, in his opinion, the three ways in which illustration 
reinforces the written ad. A general discussion by the audi- 
ence followed. The success of this meeting is another illus- 
tration of the hard work being done. by President Baker and 
Secretary Hilly to make the club valuable to its members. 





H. H. Driver, new and secondhand bookman, George 
street, Dunedin, New Zealand, writes: Please continue sending 
my order for copies as usual. THE INLAND PRINTER gives full 
satisfaction to my subscribers. 
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A GERMAN EXPOSITION POSTER BY O. ECKMANN. 


POSTER LORE, AND THE NEWER MOVEMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


All specimens submitted for criticism, and all correspondence on this 
head, should be addressed personally to the writer, in care of this office. 
Designs intended for reproduction must be mailed flat, or properly pro- 
tected by tube if rolled. 


wae 
For an atlas of Rand, McNally & Co's there is a new poster by W. W. 
Denslow. 
wae 


A NEW music-hall poster, by Willette is shown here. It is for the Alcazar 
d’Eté, and is in his style of charcoal effects. 
we 
THE effective one-sheet by Chonbrac is being used in America to adver- 
tise the French music-hall singer, Paola del Monte. 


wae 
VERSIFICATION about poster girls still continues and the dignified Cen- 
tury lately printed this, by Miss Carolyn Wells: 


“ The blessed Poster Girl leaned out 
From a pink-purple heaven. 
One eye was red and one was green; 
Her bang was cut uneven; 
She had three fingers on her hand, 
And the hairs on her head were seven. 


‘Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No sunflowers did adorn; 
But a heavy Turkish portiére 
Was very neatly worn; 
And the hat that lay along her back, 
Was yellow like canned corn. 


The Criterion. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal 








CovER DESIGN BY ROB WAGNER. 


“It was a kind of wabbly wave 
That she was standing on, 
And high aloft she flung a scarf 
That must have weighed a ton; 
And she was rather tall—at least 
She reached up to the sun. 
‘‘She curved and writhed, and then she said, 
Less. green of speech than blue; 
‘Perhaps [am absurd — perhaps 
I don't appeal to you; 
But my artistic worth depends 
Upon the point of view.’ 
““T saw her smile, although her eyes 
Were only smuggy smears ; 
And then she swished her swirling arms, 
And wagged her gorgeous ears, 
She sobbed a blue-and-green checked sob, 
And wept some purple tears.” 


wae 
A RECENT number of the French publication, Maitres de l Affiche, 
showed the design done by Mr. Hazenplug, for a Living Posters Exposition, 
held some time ago in Chicago. 
wae 


For the October Self Culture, an effective poster shows a girl sitting at a 
tiger's feet, poring over a book. The color scheme is in yellows, greens and 
Why the poster is unsigned is a puzzle. 


For the Criterion, a paper moved from St. Louis to New York, and 
promising to be one of the most readable of our weeklies of comment and 
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Music-HALL Poster BY A. WILLETTE. 








criticism, Rob Wagner lately did a cover that is here reproduced. Pink flesh 
tint, yellow hair, and a deep red on the nose lift this head strikingly from the 
background, which is in blacks. The Criterion uses, each week, signed arti- 
cles by Vance Thompson, C. H. Meltzer, C. F. Nirdlinger and the writer 
of these notes. ae 


From Germany posters, and notable ones, continue to come. A design 
done for the Garden-Exposition at Hamburg, by O. Eckmann, is shown here 
in black-and-white miniature, also a bicycle poster by Joseph Sattler. 

we 

THE errors in taste and the various vulgarities committed constantly by 
those newspapers that New York has agreed to call yellow, are so numerous 
that attempt to catalogue them would be like listing the grains of sand at 
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A NEw PostER AFTER AN OLD PRINT. 


Newport. But with it all it must be said for Mr. Hearst, at least, that he has 
vividly raised the standard of newspaper illustration. With a cartoonist of 
the caliber of Mr. Homer Davenport, and men of such original styles as F. A. 
Nankivell and H. B. Eddy, the journal has incontestably shown us the possi- 
bilities of newspaper black and white. In its color processes the paper has 
been prolific in experiments, not always happy. Its colored comic supplement 
is only an imitation of Mr. Pulitzer's sheet of the same sort. But in that 
supplement termed the ‘‘ American Woman's Home Journal,” there is now 
certainly a new standard of excellence in color printing. Especially note- 
worthy are the sketches of Mr. Eddy in that department. I advise all inter- 
ested in modern processes of art reproduction to see it. Why, now that such 
things are possible in the matter of print- 
ing, and with such artists as are on his 
staff, Mr. Hearst should spoil these 
pages with wretched, foggy, stilted, 
half-tone prints from photographs is a 
hopeless mystery. 
wae 

In October Mr. Scotson Clark left 
New York for London. In theatrical 
posterwork, here in America, Mr. Clark 
deserves the earnest appreciation of 
lovers of artistic posters. He has been 
almost the only artist successful in fight- 
ing the lithographers’ unwillingness to 
let artists’ signatures show on theatrical 
‘““paper.’’ While his work has never 
risen to any great excellence in drafts- 
manship, his feeling for the decorative 
and striking, as well as his notion of 
color, made his posters admirable for 
billboard use. His work for the pres- 
ent season of theatricals showed marked 
improvement, and such of it as appeared 
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A RECENT POSTER. 
dead walls. A number of small sheets for ‘‘In Gay Coney Island” were 
charming, and should be in every collection. His large ‘stand’ for ‘‘ The 
French Maid ” is his best bit of work in that size. Though competing with a 
wonderful variety of English ‘‘ paper,’’ by Hassall and others, all striking 
and delightful, this Clark stand held its own well, both in beauty and in 
attracting passing attention. His one-sheet girl in red for ‘‘ The Girl From 
Paris,” of last season, was so popular as to be copied and parodied largely. 
Mr. Clark has gone to fill contracts for theatrical managers in London, but I 
hope, for the sake of the cause of signed posters in America, that he will not 
stay abroad permanently. 

Dip you know that America had much to do with the origin of posters? 
In the Paris Journal des Débats there lately appeared an article on the 
‘* Psychology of the Poster,” 

When a live elephant was taken to China in 1729 and shown, for the first 
time, in Yeddo, one saw everywhere on the walls a poster representing this 
hitherto unknown animal. This pat graven on wood, was printed in 
black, and colored, in yellow and red, by hand. From Yeddo this new mode in 
advertising passed to the United States, but was not really successfully used 
until 1830, when the walls of New York were covered by immense posters 
showing scenes from prairie dramas, redskins and cowboys hunting buffalos 
and Indians and trappers at war. This mammoth poster was actually the 
father of the modern poster. 


{rt appears that an eminent scientist has been telling a British Sanitary 
Congress that sensational theatrical posters are highly detrimental to the 
moral health of the community. He declares that they induce imitative 
actions. The argument appears to be that a man sees on the wall a pictorial 
representation of a murder scene in a thrilling melodrama, and rushes home 
to cut his wife’s throat or throw her out of the window. In this connection 
some sensible remarks from London 7ruth follow: 


in which were the following remarks: 


On the same principle, I suppose, when he sees a picture of an ox ina 
teacup, he will hasten to the nearest public house and endeavor to discover a 
man in a quart pot. We shall be told next that the pictures of fat babies 
which advertise various infants’ foods are responsible for the alarming 
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increase of the population, and I know not what besides. It may be so, but I 
would suggest a little healthy skepticism until some definite evidence is forth- 
coming oF this new danger. It is not so very long since some enthusiasts on 
the County Council got up a crusade against street posters on moral grounds, 
and the result was hardly encouraging. In spite of moralists and zsthetes, 
there is probably more good than evil on the street hoarding. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY CHARLES M. CHAPMAN. 


It is to be hoped that the recent changes made by the Commissioner of 
Patents, in Rule 17 of the Rules of Practice of the Patent Office, will have a 
wholesome effect upon the personnel of the patent practitioners and will 
eventually weed out all those who have pretense only to recommend them. 
The rule should inure directly to the benefit of the inventor, and have a ten- 
dency to render him confident of the efficacy of his patent; for it will even- 
tually bring to the front those practitioners and patent experts whose prime 
effort is to secure for the inventor the best possible protection for his brain- 
production. The institution of a ‘‘ Register,’’ where can be found the names 
of all those attorneys who are in good standing, and all those persons who 
are entitled to represent applicants before the Patent Office, will be of great 
assistance to inventors, and is a long stride in advance, being also a precursor 
of a patent bar of high standing, admission to which will not only depend 
upon good moral character, good repute, and qualifications which render one 
capable of aiding applicants for patents, but will depend, principally, upon 
one’s ability to pass a rigorous examination, especially prepared by a board of 
experts, under the guidance and supervision of the Commissioner of Patents. 
The disbarment of John Wedderburn and Wedderburn & Co. from practice 
before the Patent Office will also have a salutary effect, and it is hoped will 
restore the confidence of inventors and those who deal in patents, and assure 
them that it is the aim and the intention of the Commissioner of Patents to 
guard and protect their interests, as well as maintain the good reputation and 
standing of the Patent Office. High commendation is due Mr. Benjamin 
Butterworth and his able assistant, Mr. Arthur P. Greeley. 

The month of September does not show a great deal of activity in the 
printing art, but certain of the improvements are quite meritorious and show 
Following is an outline of the patents: 


FEEDING MECHANISM. 


Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate rotary plate-printing presses provided with feed- 
ing mechanisms invented by Judah T. Robertson, of New York City. The 
inventions are somewhat similar, and involve substantially the same general 


some advance. 
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principles, as follows: A series of independently movable feeders are adapted 
to travel transversely across the path of the delivery line of feed to the press, 
and also to have an independent forward movement into delivery position 
and to be withdrawn therefrom immediately after delivery, each feeder 
remaining at rest in position to receive its sheet ready for delivery, during 
the entire time consumed by the other feeders in delivering their sheets to the 
press. The paper to be printed is laid upon the printer-board and accurately 
adjusted and registered to its proper position in a brief time, means being 
provided for detachably retaining the sheets during the movement of the 
feeder-board. 

The strip printing and perforating machine of Fig. 3 is the invention of 
Charles H. Palmer and John W. Denmead, of Akron, Ohio. It refers, par- 
ticularly, to the devices for perforating and feeding the material to the print- 
ing mechanism, which prints at predetermined points between the perfora- 
tions, the feed being rapid, the printed matter in colors being properly 
located, and the delivery being automatic. 

Henry A. Wise Wood, of New York City, assignor to The Campbell 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, of New York City, has improved 
the feed mechanism of ‘‘ reciprocating-bed”’ printing presses. Fig. 4 shows 
the invention, consisting of a continuous feed for the web into and out of the 
press and a compensating device by which the movement of the web, given 
during the printing operation, will be compensated for. 


INKING MECHANISM. 


The improvements involved in the perfecting printing machine of Fig. 5, 
being the invention of James Ovens, of Brooklyn, New York, relate particu- 
larly to the inking mechanism, the cylinders being revolved in both directions 
for facilitating the inking of the form, and producing better and more work 
than usual. Means are also provided whereby forms of various size may be 
used. 

The ink fountain, a section of which is shown in Fig. 6, is the invention 
of Clemens E. Kayser, of Oakland, California, and consists in means for 
adjusting the blade or scraper with reference to the roller, so that the flow 
of ink may be regulated. 


TYPOGRAPHIC PLATES. 


A process patent has been granted to John G. Weaver, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, who has assigned to the Onyx Engraving and Embellishing Company, 
of Utah, for preparing relief printing plates from onyx marble. 

Thomas T. Heath, of Loveland, Ohio, has invented a typographic matrix, 
consisting of a plate and a sheet of matrix material, the plate having a finely 
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recessed face and the material having face impressions and rearwardly 
extending condensations engaging the recesses of the plate and uniting the 
= INVOLVING VARIOUS IMPROVEMENTS. 

The printing machine of Fig. 7 involves several improvements made by 
Walter E. Crane, of Hartford, Connecticut. The machine is intended to 
obtain impressions from a continuous sheet or strip of thin metal having 
characters formed in relief thereon to obtain a printing surface, adapting it 
to printing a list of addresses, etc. The improvements relate to the inking 
mechanism, securing even distribution over relatively small type surface; 
means for cutting the strip of printed matter at predetermined points; sheet- 
delivery mechanism embodying means for receiving the wrappers after they 
are cut to form them into piles; and wiping mechanism whereby the printing 
strip will be thoroughly cleaned. 

Fig. 8 shows a typesetting and line-casting machine invented by Charles 
J. Botz, of Sedalia, Missouri. Several improvements are involved, including 
a casting-box adapted to fit over the type and having an inlet for the molten 
metal, the box being pivoted adjacent to the end of the line and capable of 
motion so as to be swung from an upright to an inverted position. 

The rotary web press of Fig. 9 has been improved by Henry A. Wise 
Wood,, of New York City, who has assigned to The Campbell Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Company, of New York City. Existing evils are 
remedied by leading an offset web around the’second impression cylinder and 
moving the offset web in unison with the web to be printed ; and by providing 
a mechanism for manipulating the offset web separately from and independ- 
ently of the mechanism for manipulating the web to be printed. 

The printing machine of Fig. 10 involves the improvements of Winfield 
S. Huson, of Taunton, Massachusetts, assignor to The Campbell Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Company, of New York City, relating to means 
whereby proper register of the sheet to the forms may be insured at the time 
of printing, and whereby there will be proper register between the two 
impression cylinders at the time the sheet is transferred from one cylinder to 
the other; also relating to means whereby either or both impressions may be 
suspended or tripped without risk of accident to any of the various mechan- 
isms. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms. 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ ALPHA.’’ 

From The Sanderses, Maiden Lane, New York, a few booklets, cards and 
circulars, the composition on which is excellent, and presswork of good 
quality. 

PETERS, YorK & Co., Scranton, Pennsylvania: The business card and 
bill-head are overdone as specimens of color printing; the envelope card is 
the best piece of work, but would be better if about one-half the size. 

JAMES H. CASSELL, Lafayette, Indiana: Your note-head would be 
improved if your name was set in a plain, bold type, and printed in same color 
as the balance, instead of being embossed in such a poor manner, as shown. 

From the Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C., a 
very fine pen-and-ink portrait, the work of J. A. Cunningham. It is in every 
sense of the word a creditable piece of work, and bears the stamp of artistic 
treatment. 

THE Signal Job Printing Company, Huntingburgh, Indiana, submits a 
blotter for criticism. The general design is good, and the initial T well 
made, but we think the use of rules between figures in the calendar would 
give it more finish; it looks bare without them. 

‘“ HisTORICAL Sketch and Souvenir of the Allentown Fire Department,” 
is a 28-page booklet, the get-up and make-up of which is excellent, but the 
presswork could be greatly improved. Harvey H. Knerr, with the Welt- 
Bote Publishing Company, Allentown, Pennsylvania, is the publisher. 

Jor H. DEWI1rT, La Plata, Colorado, sends a note-head of the La Plata 
Miner, which is a very crude specimen of letterpress printing. Composition 
is poor, and presswork worse. You should read and study the “‘ Notes on 
Job Composition” in this journal, and try to follow the style of note-heads 
there shown and commended. 

CHARLES F. JoNEs, late advertising manager for Siegel-Cooper Company, 
New York, and now in business for himself asa ‘“‘ promoter" of advertising, 
favors THE INLAND PRINTER with two very catching brochures commendatory 
and explanatory of his work. Mr. Jones evidently understands the “art, 
science, and literature”’ of publicity. 

“ArT in the Making of Cuts” is the title of a specimen book issued by 
the Toronto Engraving Company, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Several fine 
specimens of engraving from photographs, wash drawings, zinc and wood, 
are shown, the whole incased in handsomely designed cover, printed in red, 
green and gold. Presswork is very fine. 

From Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York, we have received sample 
books of oriental and imperial covers and Royal Melton covers; also printed 
specimens of their Manhattan cover of a mouse-gray color, and purple and 
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green imperial covers. The specimens show that these papers would be 
attractive for certain kinds of catalogues, and when properly printed upon in 
harmonious inks, or in bronzes, make rich and effective coverings. 

GEORGE R. WoopruFF, Ravenna, Ohio, has issued a specimen sheet of 
new designs for use in job printing, which will be found very useful in getting 
up artistic circulars, cards and booklets. The designs are neat and attract- 
ive, and many of them are prepared for printing in two colors. They all 
show the work of an artistic hand, directed by a fertile brain. 

FROM Jefferson, lowa, we have received two specimens of printing that 
rival the worst specimens of bad amateur work we have seen. The printer 
who is responsible for such work is only less culpa ble than the customer who 
accepts it. The latter certainly shows that he has not that ‘‘ decent respect "’ 
for the opinion of the public that should actuate every good citizen. 


AN exceedingly well gotten-up business souvenir comes from Mr. P. F. 
McBreen, printer, 218 William street, New York. The booklet represents 
the original ideas of Mr. McBreen, and presents his thanks to his customers 
for twenty-five years of patronage. The work was compiled and designed by 
Frank and Raymond McBreen, and is the product of the house exclusively. 

‘“Our Juvenile Class” is the title of a booklet issued by the Smith-Pre- 
mier Typewriter Company, Syracuse, New York, containing forty pages of 
half-tone illustrations, representing the young misses of all sections of the 
United States, and of some foreign countries, operating the typewriters made 
by the company. The idea is a good one for advertising, but the printing is 
poor. 

W. W. Suims, ad. man on the Evening Telegram, Portland, Oregon, for- 
wards several samples of his work on the paper, all of which show that he is a 
careful student of up-to-date methods in newspaper advertisement display. 
He evidently makes the best use of the material at his command, and some 
of his work will stand comparison with that on many of the metropolitan 
dailies. 

THE W. Bingham Company, wholesale hardware and metals, Cleveland, 
Ohio, sends a specimen of unusual advertising in the form of a circular 
written and signed by ‘‘ The Man in the Corner.’’ It gives much late trade 
information in an easy epistolary style, and should prove valuable and well 
worth preservation by all in the trade, and incidentally enhance the Bingham 
Company’s trade and reputation. 

THE Chasmar-Winchell Press, New York, has 
announcement, beautifully printed on green stock, in silver and photo-brown, 
with cover-design in gold and green bronze, printed on black stock. the effect 
of which is very striking. The cover-design is also embossed in an artistic 
manner, the treatment being unusually elaborate. Mr. Winchell is director 
of the art department, and this announcement is a tribute to his ability as a 


issued a handsome 


designer. 

From W. H. Wagner & Sons, Freeport, Illinois, the Poultry Tribune, for 
September, taken at random from an edition of 10,000. The presswork is 
excellent. The heading is not good—two much ornament. A good plain 
title would be much better. The composition of the ads. and the paper gener- 
ally is very good, but the proofreading could be bettered. Altogether the 
journal is highly creditable, and we merely point out these faults at the solici- 
tation of the printers. 

WE have received a few samples of color printing from the printing works 
of Hermano A. Ochoa, Guadalajara, Mexico. Ruleand border, with tint blocks, 
have been used in profusion to produce some of the most elaborate, yet har- 
monious, decorative color designs, wholly typographical, we have ever seen. 
Many hours of patient toil are represented in the designs, which have then 
had to be divided for printing in seven or eight colors. The presswerk is 
excellent and register of colors perfect. 

Mr. Ep S. RALPH, whose department on display printing is so valuable 
a feature of THE INLAND PRINTER, has issued a 16-page ‘‘ Book of Designs 
from Type,” in black and white, “showing practical examples selected 
from the catalogues and letterpress work of various customers.’”” The work, 
which is referred to in the Business Notice pages this month, can be obtained 
of The Inland Printer Company, if desired, at 50 cents. The book is valu- 
able in its practicability, its beauty and its suggestiveness. 

Two booklets from Rogers & Wells, 68 Wabash avenue, Chicago, are neat 
specimens of typographic art. One is a“ Proclamation’ from George H. 
Heafford, General Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, to his assistants and junior officials, and contains portraits of all the 
members of his staff. The other is a “‘ Style Book’ of a prominent tailoring 
firm in Chicago. The presswork on both is excellent, and the cover-designs 
in color are truly artistic conceptions in design and execution. 

From Moses & Helm, 111 Nassau street, New York, business writers and 
business artists, we have received a catalogue ‘“‘ designed, written and illus- 
trated’’ for the New York Military Academy, and printed in the office of the 
Register, at Newburgh, New York. The catalogue is highly creditable to all 
concerned, though the presswork is a little uneven. A number of brilliantly 
colored cards by the zinc etching process, printed in three colors, are beauti- 
fully done, and shows the firm’s superiority in this class of work. 

A SOUVENIR of the twenty-fifth annual fair of the Franklin A. and M. 
Society, from the office of the Observer, Washington, Missouri, is a very poor 
attempt at high-class printing. It consists of forty pages about 8 by 10 inches 
in size, anda cover, and shows half-tone views of the principal buildings and 
portraits of prominent citizens, interspersed with pages of advertising. The 
half-tones are spoiled by being worked on print paper with_news ink, and the 
advertisements are of the conventional ‘‘ country newspaper”’ order. With 








BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
Electrotypes for sale. Half-tone by 
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such a work, good enameled stock and fine job ink would have gone a long 
way toward making a presentable souvenir in place of the tawdry-looking 
pamphlet which it now is. 

SAMPLEs of the enameled and S. & S. C. book and deckle-edge papers 
are sent to the trade by the Paper Mills Company, in the form of a booklet 
with ornamented cover in colors. The design, which is by the Philadelphia 
Photo-Engraving Company, represents four girls on a tandem coming ‘‘ down 
the pike” with a scorcher in the far distance endeavoring to overtake 
them. It is entitled ‘‘We are Leaders.’’ The colors of light green and 
yellow and the brilliant dresses of the fair riders make a cover page that 
instantly arrests attention. 

From Berkemeyer, Keck & Co., Allentown, Pennsylvania, samples of 
commercial work, presswork and composition of which are good. A book of 
250 octavo pages, printed on heavy enameled stock, well bound in cloth with 
gold stamp on side, entitled ‘‘ The Ciarla, ’98,”’ is a good specimen of fine 
book printing. It isa class history of Muhlenburg College, and is gotten up 
apparently without regard to cost. Both composition and presswork are 
excellent, and the book has a very attractive appearance. It is a work of 
which the printers need not be ashamed. 

THE M. J. Doyle Printing Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, recently 
issued a booklet with the title ‘‘ Fashions: Being a Few Specimens of Typo- 
graphical Display,” as an advertisement of their capabilities for producing 
artistic printing. All of the designs are high-class specimens of typographi- 
cal color effects, the composition being good, the presswork and arrangement 
of color schemes admirable. The Messrs. Doyle and their assistants are to be 
congratulated on the result of their efforts, and will no doubt receive many 
favorable orders in return for their enterprise. 

‘* BINNER'S Eighth—And Not the Last,” is a 16-page pamphlet show- 
ing examples of the artistic cuts—half-tone, line, etc.—made by the 
Binner Engraving Company, Chicago. The first four pages are devoted to 
instructions as to the best methods of making drawings, the kind of photo- 
graphs, etc., for reproduction, much useful and valuable information being 
The cover is attractively printed in blue, green, red, 


thereby imparted. 
Binner is not afraid to 


black and gold, with original and artistic designs. 
spend freely — yet judiciously — in printers’ ink. 

WILLARD & FRIEND, proprietors of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Register, 
have sent several booklets and pamphlets, which are good samples of that 
class of work. Mr. Charles R. Johnston, who has charge of the jobbing 
department, is an adept in getting up neat work of this class, several speci- 
mens of his work while with the Newburgh Mews having come into our 
hands. The composition is very neat, the presswork excellent, the binding 
and finish of a superior class of workmanship. Messrs. Willard & Friend 
are to be congratulated on having their jobbing department under the direc- 
tion of such a capable man as Mr. Johnston. 

A PACKAGE of exceedingly fine samples of letterpress printing has 
reached us from the Lang-Bireley Company, of Los Angeles, California, con- 
sisting of booklets, menus, programmes, cards, announcements, etc. The 
composition shows care in arrangement and neatness in execution. The 
presswork is of a high class, the selection and arrangement of colors being 
harmonious and in good contrast, gold and silver bronze being used with 
artistic effects. The embossing is very good. All the samples show that 
careful designing and supervision from beginning to end is carried out in all 
departments. Mr. Lang has reason to feel proud of the excellent quality of 
the work turned out from the establishment in which he is the directing 
genius, and we can well believe that business comes his way very rapidly, 
the quality of the work being an excellent advertisement. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Mrs. T. Vernette Morse, of the Central Art 
Association, Chicago, THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a copy of the 
‘“Central Art Association Reference Book,” a work of sixty-two pages, neatly 
bound in cloth, containing articles showing the importance of art in relation 
to industry. The work is intended for the use of libraries, clubs, schools and 
the general public, and also gives a synopsis of the aims of the Central Art 
Association and full particulars concerning that organization. The articles 
on the industrial arts are exceedingly interesting, and the illustrations of the 
different kinds of laces make the work unusually attractive. The book is 
set entirely in old style and printed upon antique paper, the mechanical part 
of the work being done by The Henry O. Shepard Company, who also print 
the monthly periodical of the association, called Arts for America. 

PASADENA, California, through the enterprise of its Board of Trade, is 
thrown upon the screen in a magnificent souvenir album containing about 
seventy-five views of her homes and surrounding scenery. The views are 
remarkably clear and well printed. They have an unusually transparent 
effect, due largely to the limpid character-photographs taken under California 
skies. Four of the views show in a telling way the variety of climate that 
can be enjoyed in one day’s outing. The directors of the Board of Trade 
are seen at 10 o’clock “‘ Amid the Roses,” in a beautiful garden of Pasadena, 
on January 16, 1897. At 10:15 they are taking ‘“‘ Refreshments” from an 
orange tree; at 11:30 are enjoying a frolic in deep snow on the wintry sides of 
the Sierras; and at 3:30 P.M. are lightly attired for surf bathing on the beach 
at Santa Monica. It will be hard for people of means, who are looking for 
an Eden to dwell in, to resist the seductions set forth in this attractive ‘ Gift 
Book.”’ The entire work, including the engraving, is by the Kingsley, Barnes 
& Neuner Company, Los Angeles. 

A THIRD edition of ‘‘ Chips from Royle Machines” has just been issued 
by John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey. The inscription following the 
title-page of the work says: ‘‘ Profits in business largely depend upon efficient 
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machinery,” a very true statement, and one which those who invest in cheap 
machinery discover to their sorrow. This edition of ‘* Chips” is a little more 
elaborate than the previous ones, every other page being a half-tone illustra- 
tion. Some of the pictures are from photographs taken by Mr. Royle in the 
vicinity of Paterson; others are views of the machines manufactured by that 
firm, and specimens of work produced by the Royle routers. Testimonials 
from individuals and firms engaged in the different lines using photo-engrav- 
ers’ and electrotypers’ machinery have a place opposite the illustrations, and 
full descriptions of the routers, bevelers, saws, cutters and other machinery 
are given. The cover-design is a half-tone illustration of a bridge, in two 
impressions, with the word ‘Chips’? embossed above in gold, the whole 
making a handsome combination. The work bears the imprint of Bartlett & 
Company, New York, but hardly seems up to their usual standard. 


OwInG toa miscarriage of the mails THE INLAND PRINTER has received 
at this late date a copy of the Weekly Press and New Zealand Referee, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, special Christmas number, 1896. This special 
number is replete with fine half-tone illustrations of scenery in and adjacent 
to the various New Zealand towns and cities. Many American newspapers 
could take a hint from this handsome special number in its avoidance of col- 
ored inks. It is one of the most creditable souvenir numbers we have seen. 
Short stories by A. Conan Doyle, S. R. Crockett, Mrs. Hungerford and 
Amelia E. Barr show the enterprise of the editorial management. The 
descriptive matter is crisp and comprehensive, and while there is no evi- 
dence of pretension, it is evident that few persons into whose hands the 
paper may fall can fail to be favorably impressed with the beauty of New 
Zealand and its resources. A paper which makes this impression for the good 
of the community from which it comes is certainly deserving of the warmest 
commendation. We are indebted to the courtesy of the manager of the print- 
ing department of the Christchurch Press Company, Limited, for the speci- 
mens received. 


MEssrs. EARHART & RICHARDSON, Cincinnati, Ohio, have kindly for- 
warded advance sheets of Mr. Earhart’s new book, ‘‘ The Harmonizer,” 
which will be ready for delivery about November 1. The book is an excel- 
lent exponent of the value of colors in relation to letterpress printing. Each 
sheet of the book is of different colored stock, the first four pages being 
white and showing the primary colors and the various shades that may be 
produced by their combination. Each of these variations is numbered, and 
their component parts indicated by proportional quantities of the primary, 
secondary and tertiary colors. The balance of the book is printed with 
engraved and typographical designs in colors calculated to harmonize with 
the tint of the stock upon which they are printed. A table is given of the 
colors used and others that may be used to produce an artistic effect. The 
book will, without doubt, prove invaluable to the printer who wishes to be 
correct in his color arrangements, and Mr. Earhart is entitled to all praise 
for the painstaking care and inconceivable amount of experimenting which 
he must have bestowed upon this book to produce such a perfect guide to 
color printing. Every printer should see that he getsa copy of ‘“ The 
Harmonizer.” 


THE WARDER, BUSHNELL & GLESSNER COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio, and 
Chicago, sénd their copyrighted brochure descriptive of their manufactures — 
Champion binders, mowers and reapers. The mechanical construction of the 
machines is shown by line cuts, and the illustrations of the machines in oper- 
ation resemble steel etchings, printed on india proof paper and mounted on 
full-page rough stock, which is a handmade, deckle-edge paper. The book 
is set throughout in old style, with headings and initial letters rubricated. 
The cover of rough purple stock, also deckle-edge, is sewn with crimson silk 
floss, and is stamped in gold leaf with a solidity and brilliancy well in keep- 
ing with the general style of the book. No imprint appears on the work, but 
we understand it is from the press of The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chi- 
cago. It is admirable in every way. The Central Paper Company, Chicago, 
who furnished the paper, are in receipt of the following, from Mr. A. B. 
Daniels, treasurer of the L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Massachusetts, 
regarding the catalogue and the use of expensive papers for high-grade cata- 
logue work: ‘ We are in receipt of your favor of the 15th instant, also the 
catalogue of the Champion Harvesting Machine Company, and wish to com- 
pliment them on the artistic manner in which the book is constructed, and 
believe that it will bring them good returns for the money invested.” 





PERPETUAL MOTION. 


‘*The duck eats the worm, 
The man eats the duck, 
The worm eats the man, 
The duck eats the worm.”’ 





IT POSSESSES A RICHNESS AND INDIVIDUALITY. 


I have taken THE INLAND PRINTER for eight years and 
intend never to let my subscription drop. Among all the print- 
ing trade journals I take, THE INLAND stands preéminent. It 
possesses a richness and individuality that is not approached by 
any of its competitors.—A. R. Andrews, The Daily News Job 
Printery, Batavia, New York. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submitted 
for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this column is 
intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The address 
of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in all publica- 
tions sent for review. 

ANNOUNCEMENT of Zhe Lotus for October says that it ‘‘ con- 
tains a refreshing assortment of story, fable and verse,’’ and 
that ‘‘The Terror of the Truth of Things’? by Miss Joanna 
Fortune, is a heaving sea of feeling condensed into a teardrop 
of verse. The Lotus hails from Kansas City, Missouri, and is 
very prettily printed. 

SEVERAL newspaper critics have afi.rmed great similarities 
in style between Percival Pollard’s ‘‘ Dreams of Today’’ and 
Richard Le Gallienne’s ‘‘ Quest of the Golden Girl.”’ As a 
. matter of fact, most of the stories in Mr. Pollard’s book first 
appeared serially in ‘‘The Chap Book,” in 1894, long before 
the ‘‘Golden Girl’’ appeared. 

‘““How To SLEEP”’ and ‘‘How to Keep Young”’ are the 
titles of two articles in the November number of What ¢o Eat. 
The center-page picture labeled ‘‘ Prosperity’? shows a farmer 
surrounded with gathered grain and fruit, while a drove of 
turkeys march down toward him, offering themselves as sacri- 
fices to round out the general rejoicing. 

Miss Emma E. PALMER, until recently associate editor of the 
Northwestern Miller, of Minneapolis, has purchased the ///us- 
trated News, a weekly publication of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
devoted to society, literature and art. Under the new manage- 
ment the paper will be known as the (yvitic. Miss Palmer is a 
sister of Charles M. Palmer, manager of the New York Journal 
and Advertiser. 

Mr. WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT VISSCHER, whose poems of the 
Southland have been familiar to the general reader for years, 
has produced a pretty book of his poems dealing chiefly with 
the pathos of the life of the lowly colored race. ‘‘ Black 
Mammy” will be appreciated by all who feel the sympathy 
with the subject which Mr. Visscher evidently does. The illus- 
trations in wash by Thomas J. Nicholl are acceptably done. 
H. J. Smith Publishing Company, Chicago. 

THE November Scribner’s is artistically an especially nota- 
ble number, in having for the first time in an American periodi- 
cal a series of illustrations by the noted German character 
artist, René Reinicke, whose work in Fliegende Blitter has 
made him almost as well known in continental Europe as are 
with us the men who did so much to establish the reputation of 
the London Punch. The pictures accompany a pathetic story 
of German city life, by Blanche Willis Howard. 


THE first number of a new magazine for children, to be 
called Little Folks, will be issued the last of October by S. E. 
Cassino, 221 Columbus avenue, Boston. The latest thing in 
children’s literature will be represented by a new “Arabella 
and Araminta’’ story by Gertrude Smith —which is also the 
last ‘‘ Arabella and Araminta’’ story the author will write. 
Gelett Burgess, inventor of the ‘‘ Purple Cow,”’ will reveal an 
unexpected side in a charming poem, ‘‘A Child-World.”’ 
“‘The Littlest One of the Browns’ is the title of the first tiny 
serial, funny and startling, by Sophie Swett. There will also 
be a Pilgrim ballad for Forefathers’ Day by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. 

NEw publications are numerous, but it is interesting to note 
that more and more the subjects to which they devote them- 
selves are being narrowed down to specialties in which as a 
rule there is room for much good periodical literature. One of 
the latest examples of this is the journal What to Wear, a 
monthly for women devoted to fashion and the home on their 
art sides. This commenced publication in September. It is of 
book size and contains about forty-eight pages of matter. The 


latest styles are amply illustrated by half-tones and it is the 
intention to add special features, including colored plates, from 
time to time. It is published by the Gem Publishing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

In ‘‘The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky,’’ by Ellye Howell 
Glover, in The /nternational Magazine for October, the follow- 
ing interesting anecdote is told in connection with the fact that 
foreigners are so much more familiar with the cave than we 
Americans: ‘‘ A Louisville gentleman, traveling in Europe, was 
asked continually if he had ever visited the famous Mammoth 
Cave. After replying in the negative a number of times, he 
finally became ashamed of the fact, and on his return he pur- 
chased the cave with a great deal of the surrounding country. 
The estate is now in the hands of two maiden ladies, his 
heirs 5a 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been favored with a number of 
specimens of the work of Mr. Ryan Walker, artist on the Kan- 
sas City 7imes and art editor of Pierrot. They are chiefly 
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CARTOON BY RYAN WALKER IN “ KANSAS CiTy TIMEs.”’ 


cartoons and show an ability to grasp the significance of events 
occupying the public attention and to present them in a succinct 
and humorous way. 

THE Roycroft books are distinguished by so many excel- 
lences of bookmaking that one must rehearse all the virtues of 
the bookmaker’s craft to describe them. ‘‘ The Philistine’’ is 
a delightful monthly of choice morsels, spiced to suit delicate 
tastes such as distinguish that important body, The Society of 
the Philistines. Brother Hubbard says in one of his protests: 
‘It will possibly cause some good souls a slight shock to know 
that the genus book agent seeking his prey occasionally comes 
to the Roycroft shop. In fact no book agent ever visits East 
Aurora without calling on me: either the station agent sends 
him, not knowing any better, or else the pastor of the Sad- 
ducees sends him just out of pure dam meanness. During the 
past year two young ladies called at different times, and urged 
me to subscribe for the hum-journal because they wished to go 
to Wellesley College. In both cases I subscribed — sending 
the paper in one case to the station agent and in the other to 
the pastor of the Sadducees. Then I have been eloquently 
importuned to buy books by William Glazier, Samantha Allen, 
with a subscription to the Voice thrown in, Bishop Taylor, 
Bill Nye and Doctor Talmage—the talent of the two last- 
named gentlemen having been collaborated by an enterprising 
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Chicago publisher. Then there was the man canvassing for a 
history of Erie County, which is to have in it seven hundred 
pictures of the most noted citizens — mine included if I would 
pay the small sum of $10 for the photogravure steel engrav- 
ing — made by the half-tone process. And last week came a 
very sleek and very young Hebrew who presented an engraved 
card bearing the legend: Estes, Goupeel & Barry, Art Dealers, 
Philadelphia. This young man had a work in 162 parts at 50 
cents a part, called ‘Art and Literature of The Klondyke.’ He 
glowingly explained why I could no longer exist without it; at 
last I managed to get in a weak excuse to the effect that I, 
too, made artistic books. He fixed me with his glittering 
eye and said, ‘But you don’t make books like these!!’ and 
I recovered my breath and answered, ‘True, and God helping 
me I never will!’ The young man went his way muttering 
that I had no appreciation of the beautiful, and going across 
the street to the Tavern referred to me feelingly as a buck- 
wheat printer.”’ 

THE ‘‘Process Year Book for 1897” is a fine work which 
has recently been issued by Penrose & Co., of London, Eng- 
land. In both artistic and mechanical features, this volume 
shows considerable improvement over the issue for 1896, which 
received such favorable comment from the American and 
European’ press, and records a most gratifying advance in 
platemaking by British and continental workers. We are 
pleased to note that, as usual, Messrs. Penrose & Co. have 
selected as contributors to their annual, men of high repute in 
their special lines of investigation, thus insuring to the reader 
much information of practical value. Among the articles which 
have particularly interested us is a contribution by Max Levy, 
dealing with the four-line screen, the text being supplemented 
by illustrations showing various rulings of this late and valuable 
device. M. Wolfe gives several practical hints gleaned from 
his experience of years; W. D. Richmond presents an article 
on mirrors which will be of great interest to the negative maker, 


and J. A. C. Branfill ‘reviews and discusses, quite exhaustively, 
the results of various investigations on the formation of the dot 


in half-tone negatives. The designer will be pleased with th: 
articles on newspaper illustrations by the editor, pen ruling ' 

Walter Hay, and ‘“‘hard lines” by F. Fissi, Jr. The three-color 
process is given attention by several well-known writers, the 
subject of three-color printing being well treated by C. G. 
Zander, whose text is accompanied by an ingeniously arranged 
color chart, showing the effect of superposing the three primary 
pigment colors, making an instructive series of combinations. 
Other contributions of merit are by C. Ashleigh Snow on 
process copy, Thomas Bolas on the printing of engraved plates, 
W. B. Bolton on collodion emulsions, and Count Turati on the 
year’s progress in process work. The volume is finely illus- 
trated by line and half-tone engravings of high grade, printed 
in different colors, giving an artistic and pleasing effect. Sev- 
eral three-color plates by leading firms are good examples of 
European progress in this direction, and the three-color worker 
will find a color chart of the solar spectrum and the combina- 
tions of the three true primary colors well worth possessing. 
The quality of the printing is in harmony with the other features 
of the book, making it, as a whole, a desirable addition to the 
library. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

Ben F. Corpay, formerly compositor in the ad. depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Recorder, has branched out for himself 
at 538 Woodland avenue, that city. His reputation as a job 
printer and in display advertising should secure for him a good 
patronage. 

JUDGMENT by confession was entered September to in the 
Circuit Court against the W. J. Jefferson Printing & Publishing 
Company, Chicago, for $8,098 in favor of the First National 
Bank, of Chicago. Deputy Sheriff Jenkins closed the doors of 
the concern, at 175 Monroe street. 


THE Century Engraving Company, formerly at 6 Park place, 
New York, have removed to 42 and 44 Bond street, having 
taken the entire top floor of the Leslie building. In the new 
quarters they have better facilities than ever for looking after 
all work in the photo-engraving line. Their business is growing 
rapidly. 

HAVING outgrown their present quarters, the publishers of 
the Ypsilanti (Mich.) Commercial have arranged to remove 
their business to 8 and 10 Congress street, upon the completion 
of alterations now being made in the building, and will add 
very materially to their office, especially in the job department. 


CHARLES U. Davis, in the printing business for the past two 
years in the Marine block, Cleveland, Ohio, has admitted Ed 
H. G. Gronau to partnership, under the name of Davis & 
Gronau. Additional machinery and material will be put in, 
and with their increased facilities they will maintain the reputa- 
tion for good work and promptness. 


JoHN C. BrAGDOoN, of Pittsburg, was one of the leading 
lights at the recent convention of photo-engravers at Buftalo. 
Mr. Bragdon is a genial gentleman and makes friends wherever 
His business covers the entire line of engraving, as 
Established in 


he goes. 
the establishment operates by all methods. 
1887, he has built up one of the best trades in his town, and has 
good reason to be proud of his success. 


THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL MERRITT has 
issued an order that printed mail cards so prepared that by 
attaching a signature thereto they are converted into receipts, 
or into orders for articles furnished by the persons to whom 
they are addressed, when so signed become personal communi- 
cations and are liable to postage at first-class rates. Instruc- 
tions have been issued to all postmasters throughout the coun- 
try that such mail cards must in future pay letter postage.— 
Geyer’s Stationer. 

- It is estimated that the loss of the Lanston Monotype Com- 
pany by the fire in Washington early in October will reach 
$75,000. Mr. Lanston was at work on a new typesetter, to 
be worked by machinery, the working model of which was 
destroyed. Much valuable machinery was also destroyed. 
The manufactory of the machines is in Philadelphia. The com- 
pany will soon have a new location in Washington. William 
Gettinger, printer, lost about $8,000 worth of stock and mate- 
rial in the fire. He carried an insurance of $2,000.” 


J. C. CLAGHORN, formerly manager of the Electro-Tint 
Engraving Company, of Philadelphia, who was compelled last 
spring to resign his position owing to ill-health, has since very 
materially improved, but still finds it necessary to lead a less 
active life. Accordingly he has opened a studio at 223 South 
Sixth street, Philadelphia, with the intention of following the 
profession of illustrator. Mr. Claghorn did much to promote 
the artistic department of the firm with which he was formerly 
connected, and his art training and thorough knowledge of this 
work will enable him to do well in the way he now proposes. 
THE INLAND PRINTER wishes him all success. 


SiGMUND ULLMAN, formerly of the Jaenecke-Ullman Com- 
pany, has issued a circular under date of October 5, informing 
the trade that he had not retired from business, and advising 
his friends that his new factories for the manufacture of printing 
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and lithographing inks, varnishes, dry colors, etc., situated at 
One Hundred and Forty-sixth street and Park avenue, New 
York, were completed, and that he would be ready in a few 
weeks, under the firm name of the Sigmund Ullman Company, 
to supply his friends as formerly with any articles needed in his 
line, including bronze powders. The new factories will be 
thoroughly equipped with the most modern machinery and 
appliances, and enable him to even improve upon the high 
standard his productions have maintained in the past. His 
former customers will hear from him again before long. 


THE Home Visitor, Ann Arbor, Michigan, which was printed 
for some time in the office of the Register of that city, has been 
installed in an office of its own. Mr. Edward H. Waples, the 
owner of the publication, has sold a half interest in it to Mr. 
Charles F. Meyers, who has been connected with the Register 
for twelve years as foreman, and who superintended the Home 
Visitor work when it was printed in that office. A job depart- 
ment has been added, and a general line of printing will be 
looked after. Mr. Meyers is a thoroughly practical man, and 
purposes making the office up to date in every particular. 

THE following resolution was adopted at a special meeting 
of the Milwaukee Typothetz, held October 13, called for the 
purpose of obtaining an expression of its members on the 
request made by a certain firm in that city, for a price on work 
in detail: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Typothetz of the city of Milwaukee, 
in order to protect the interests of the trade in general, that they hereby 
express their unqualified opposition to the method of making estimates upon 
any class of work by subdivisions. They believe it-to be the only rational 
manner that estimates be given covering all labor and material connected 
with any job, and that said members invite all employing printers of the city, 
whether members of the Typothetz or not, to henceforth decline to give any 
detailed figures for any part or parts of any one job. 

A. J. AIKENS, President. 

Attest: FREDERICK POLLWORTH, Secretary. 

Mr. WALTER Scott, the well-known press manufacturer of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, has just returned from a trip abroad 
much improved in health. While his visit to England was prin- 
cipally for his health, he made it convenient to make arrange- 
ments with a number of firms there for the placing of his 
machinery, mostly the large newspaper presses, for which his 
works are so noted. Mr. Scott informs THE INLAND PRINTER 
that he has made a number of improvements in two-revolution 
and stop-cylinder presses which the printers of the world will 
hear more about before very long. Some of the new points 
are quite unique and will give his machines immense advantage 
over those already on the market. Mr. Scott looks more than 
ever like an Englishman since his return, and although his silk 
hat has now been somewhat remodeled to conform with the 
American styles, it is still a little suggestive of the British arti- 
cle. Speaking of hats, Mr. Scott says that after his return he 
wore a silk tile of strictly English vintage, a good deal more 
bell-shaped than those seen on this side of the pond. He had 
decided to wear it for a time, but as he was crossing the ferry 
in New York to return to Plainfield, he chanced to meet his hat- 
ter, who remarked: ‘‘ Ah, glad to meet you, Mr. Scott; I see 
you have been abroad.”’ Mr. Scott wondered how the gentle- 
man knew, as he had not advertised the fact very extensively, 
and therefore asked the reason for the remark. The only indi- 
cation of reply was a significant pointing at his headgear. It is 
unnecessary to say that the hatter received an order then and 
there for a hat of American shape. Mr. Scott tells another 
story of himself and this hat, which may be of interest. He 
and several other gentlemen in the line of printing machinery 
were at the American Institute Fair one evening, feeling in 
good spirits from recent large sales of presses, or from other 
causes, when a gentleman approached the group, and slapping 
Mr. Scott familiarly upon the shoulder, offered his hand to 
exchange congratulations, exclaiming: ‘‘Senator, how are 
you?’’ Mr. Scott drew back and gave the gentleman, whom 
he did not know, a withering look, remarking: ‘‘ Senator be 
; don’t you know a duke when you see one?’’ His 





friends say that with that beard he would have passed for a 
duke or a lord in any country without trouble, to say nothing of 
the hat. He has certainly felt like one. 


In the Supreme Court, September 15, Justice Smyth handed 
down a decision sustaining the amended complaint in the suit 
brought by the New York Bank Note Company against the 
Hamilton Bank Note Engraving Company and the Kidder 
Press Manufacturing Company to restrain the Hamilton Com- 
pany from using particular presses manufactured by the Kidder 
Company so as to compete with the plaintiff in strip ticket 
printing, and for an accounting. In his decision Justice Smyth 
says: ‘‘ The plaintiff is entitled to recover the reasonable dam- 
ages which have naturally accrued by reason of the breach of 
contract, and the measure of damages, it appears, is the actual 
profit accrued to the Hamilton Company by the printing by it 
of strip tickets upon the presses purchased from the Kidder 
Company, and the plaintiff is entitled to a decree enjoining it 
from selling presses of its manufacture known as the Kidder 
Perfecting press, and enjoining the Hamilton Company from 
using the presses.”’ 

THE Toronto World, speaking of a new press which was 
exhibited at the Toronto (Canada) Exhibition, says it is some- 
thing that interests every printer, more especially the city job 
printer, who has been accustomed to giving out his larger work 
to other firms. It is the Jubilee press, a treadle machine that 
combines with it the cylinder principle found in the larger 
presses, and so adapted as to run off 1,500 impressions per 
hour, or 3,000 impressions if run by power. It is so light- 
running that a boy can do in three hours what would take 
him a whole day to do with any other treadle press. The 
editorial fraternity from country towns visiting the fair will 
miss something most interesting to them if they fail to see 
this invention of Fred Harbridge, of Gravenhurst. It is the 
first and only one of its kind in existence. Various sizes of 
the press will be made shortly, and three could have been sold 
to United States visitors during the past week had they been 
on sale. The press is attracting great attention, and orders 
coming in show that cheapness, with the capability of doing 
good work, is sure to be appreciated. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





NO MORE COMPLAINTS. 

‘We wish to say that for convenience, speed and accuracy, 
the ‘Horton Mailer’ has no equal— we are delighted with it. 
While we had innumerable complaints before that papers did 
not reach their destination (owing as we claim to the defects in 
the old mailer) we are now untroubled in that regard, and we 
enjoy a feast like the peace of the mirrored lake, bounded in all 
sides by the high mountains of the Adirondacks. The ‘ Hor- 
ton Mailer’ is all right.’’ 

STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Watertown, New York. C. S. Apams, Secretary. 

[The American Type Founders’ Company is the general selling agent of 
the Horton Mailer, price $20 net, for sale at all branches. ] 





THE RELIANCE PAPER CUTTER. 

The Reliance lever paper cutters, manufactured by Paul 
Shniedewend & Co., Chicago, in addition to the steady increase 
of sales in the States, are now working their way into foreign 
countries. The firm made large shipments the early part of 
October to Melbourne, Australia, and to Toronto and other 
points in the Dominion of Canada; some shipments have also 
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been made to Mexico and the Sandwich Islands. The Reliance 
lever paper cutters are represented in Melbourne by Messrs. S. 
Cooke & Co., sole agents for Australia, and Messrs. Miller & 
Richard at Toronto, and their branches at Winnipeg, Montreal 
and St. John, N. B., are sole agents for the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The cutters are also sold by type founders and dealers in 
the United States. 





A STRONG INDORSEMENT. 

‘‘We have, we believe, the only ‘Horton Mailer’ in 
Topeka. We have given it a month’s trial, and are convinced 
that it is easily the best machine made. We are sure that we 
can replace several Dick and Times Mailers with it, and intro- 
duce some in new offices if we had the agency in this city. If 
you wish an agent here, will you kindly write us and send your 
terms and circulars of the machine ?’’ 

THE Kansas NEws, 
Per G. B. HARRISON. 

[We print this by permission. The nearest place to Topeka to buy a 
Horton Mailer is the American Type Founders’ Company, Kansas City. The 
price of the Horton Mailer is $20 net. The American Type Founders’ Com- 
pany is the sole general selling agent. ] 





LEVEY’S INKS. 

As an additional piece of evidence that prosperity is return- 
ing to the manufacturing interests of the country, we learn that 
the Frederick H. Levey Company, the printing ink manufac- 
turers, of New York, have been compelled, by reason of their 
orders coming in from all sections of the country, to run their 
factory at nights in order to keep up their deliveries. They 
have recently given out a contract to extend their factory, 
which will practically double their facilities. This is very 
gratifying, as it shows that the printing industry is getting its 
share of the increased business. 





COPPER AND STEEL PLATE WORK. 

Printers having calls for visiting cards, wedding invitations, 
steel die embossings, and other work of this character which 
they are not able to handle themselves, should send for samples 
to William Freund & Sons, 155 State street, Chicago, who 
make a specialty of doing this work for printers, and make 
special trade prices, so that printers who take orders for this 
class of work can find a considerable margin of profit in it 
with very little trouble to themselves. 


THE SECOND TRAIN-LOAD OF PRINTING-PRESSES PUR- 
CHASED 
FROM THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO,, CLEVELAND, vt, ie 
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REMARKABLY LARGE PURCHASE OF A POPULAR 
PRESS. 

The most popular, because the most satisfactory Gordon 
press is the Chandler & Price Gordon, the makers of which do 
not sell to printers direct. The American Type Founders’ 
Company makes a specialty of selling these presses, and each 
of its numerous branches carries a complete stock. The big 
type company sells so many that it is enabled to fix prices on 
the basis of ‘‘ quick sales, small profits.”’” Another reason why 
it can afford to sell Chandler & Price Gordons at a small profit 
is that when a press is sold that ends the transaction. The 
purchaser is invariably satisfied ; there is no after expense on 
account of ‘‘kicks’’; nothing to fix up. For these reasons it is 
a pleasure to sell these presses. A very few years ago it was 
an extraordinary occurrence to buy one carload of job presses ; 
but about six months ago the orders of the American Type 
Founders’ Company came in so fast to Chandler & Price Com- 
pany that they shipped twelve carloads in one lot, and the 
above picture is taken from a photograph of a train of fourteen 
carloads of Chandler & Price Gordons shipped at one time, in 
October, 1897, to the American Type Founders’ Company. 
The demand for Chandler & Price presses is so lively that 
the branches of the American Type Founders’ Company are 
compelled to order day by day, in addition to these specially 
large orders. It is the policy of the leaders of type fashions to 
sell those things which are the best, and the wisdom of this 
determination is proved by its success as merchants in Chandler 
& Price presses. 


THE PROUTY CYLINDER PRESSES. 

The works of Messrs. W. G. Walker & Company, Madison, 
Wisconsin, where the celebrated Prouty presses have been 
built for years, were recently visited by a representative of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Inquiry of the proprietors of this estab- 
lishment elicited the fact that over a thousand of the Prouty 
presses had been placed on the market, and so popular and 
standard had the press become that the best type foundries in 
the United States are ordering presses continually, and in every 
case sending cash with the order. This led him to believe that 
the Prouty has made a most enviable record. Machines are 
being shipped to all parts of the world, even into Central India, 
and the firm has recently been exporting presses to South 
America. Their new press, ‘‘The Monona,’’ which was put 
upon the market about two years ago, is destined to become 
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even more popular than their celebrated ‘‘ Prouty,”’ it having a 
number of features especially attractive to printers. The 
machine is low in build and easily got at, and the price is also 
low. For this reason no ordinary country printer will have any 
excuse for running the old-fashioned man-killer hand press. 
Messrs. Walker & Company will be glad to welcome printers to 
their works and show them the whole process of manufacture 
of these celebrated presses. The advertisement of this machine 
appears’ upon page 136 of this issue, and those interested who 
will not have an opportunity of visiting the works should 
write to the firm for circulars and full particulars. 





THE BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS. 


The ‘‘ Black Diamond Express’’ is an appropriate title for 
the magnificent and sumptuous Lehigh Valley train that speeds 
between Buffalo and New York each day. Appropriate because 
it passes through the mountainous country that stores the 
nation’s hard coals and amid scenery so inspiring for its natural 
grandeur, and again because only these same handy ‘‘ black 
diamonds”’ are used as fuel, thus eliminating the soot and 


smoke that make the most disagreeable feature about traveling. 
As the road is rock ballasted there is also no dust to combat. 
The engine is one of those modern perfected monsters that is 
practically all boiler—so big and so long that the engineer’s 
cab has to be planted in the middle in order to give adequate 
outlook. Such immense driving power is necessary to send 
the train through 450 miles at the average rate of a mile a min- 
ute. For it leaves New York at noon, and making but twelve 
stops reaches Buffalo at 10 p.M., the opposite train from Buffalo 
making exactly the same time. The coaches, quite in keeping 
with the soubriquet of the train, are in ebony, bearing gold 
ornamentation, but their external finish is no more attractive 
than the interior equipment. Full-width vestibules, café, bou- 
doir, parlor, club and observation appointments make this a 
comfortable, delightful and palatial home for tourists. The 
reputation of the ‘‘ Black Diamond ”’ has traveled far and wide, 
and the three years during which it has been maintained have 
seen a steadily growing popularity and patronage. 





A NEW BOOKLET. 

A new booklet, with the rather strange title ‘‘ Pulling the 
Devil’s Tail,’’ has just been issued by the Challenge Machinery 
Company, Chicago. It is intended to assist publishers of coun- 
try papers, by telling them how to lessen labor on press day. 
All type founders have the booklet, or the publishers will fur- 
nish it on request. 





THE BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS. 








THE LITHOGRAPHED COVER. 


In preparing the cover of this issue THE INLAND PRINTER 
avails itself of the artistic ability and superior work of a rising 
Chicago firm— Edwards, Deutsch & Heitmann— to present a 
specimen of high-grade lithography. A few words about this 
house, which has so rapidly reached the front rank among the 
lithographers of the West, will interest our readers. Estab- 
lished in June, 1896, the officers and active managers have been 
identified for many years with the leading lithographic concerns 
in Chicago, and, therefore, are equipped with an unusual expe- 
rience and practical ability. With youth, vigor, push, and up- 
to-date ideas in their favor, they have been able to plan and 
equip a complete establishment thoroughly in keeping with 
modern demands, and to select the best talent among litho- 
graphic artists. Mr. Joseph Deutsch, president and manager, 
was for nearly eight years the representative of the Shober & 
Carqueville Lithographing Company, and of the Orcutt Com- 
pany, both of Chicago. Mr. Charles Edwards is secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Paul Heitmann, vice-president, has been iden- 
tified with the lithographing business for over a quarter of a 
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century. For the past seventeen years he has superintended 
the largest workrooms connected with this art in the city of 
Chicago, and is today considered one of the best all-round 
lithographers in the West. The high standing already achieved 
by this firm is indicated by the fact that it was called upon by 
the Republican National Committee to execute most of the 
lithographic work used by them during the last campaign. It 
numbers among its customers a large proportion of the repre- 
sentative business houses of Chicago and the West. The fact 
that the names of Armour & Co., Reid, Murdoch & Co., Sprague, 
Warner & Co., and others, are on its roll of patrons, is sufficient 
evidence that in the most prominent and exacting commercial 
circles the art of Edwards, Deutsch & Heitmann has given the 
utmost satisfaction. 





DOUBLE-SIXTEEN BOOK FOLDER. 

The Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, are meeting with an increased demand for their new 
Double-Sixteen Book Folder. The manufacturers claim for 
this machine a wider range of work than any machine in the 
market, one of its chief features being the automatic slitting 
device for the prevention of ‘‘ buckling’’ on all work as well as 
a simple device for insetting one section within the other. To 
attain this result it is not necessary to remove any part of the 
machine; no tapes are cut or cams readjusted, the simple turn- 
ing of a small lever accomplishing the result. There are many 
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other advantageous points claimed in its construction. The 
‘‘tidal wave of prosperity ’’ seems to have overtaken the com- 
pany. Mr. W. Downing, manager, advises us his company is 
having all it can do to keep up with its orders. A number of 
entirely new designs have been recently completed and are 
receiving much favorable comment. 





CHEAPER INSURANCE RATES FOR PRINTERS. 

The excessive rates of insurance printers are compelled to 
pay, when using benzine, is to be investigated by the com- 
mittee appointed at the recent meeting of the United Typoth- 
etze at Nashville. What a pity they did not know that Tarcolin 
is driving benzine out of printing offices all over the country, 
and thus abolishing this extra insurance rate. The Delete 
Chemical Company, 126 William street, New York, have 
issued a free booklet on the subject which printers will find of 
interest. 





“PUNCH WITH CARE.” 
—Mark Twain. 


Just so, but don’t forget that you can punch at the same 
time you print. Suppose you have to punch 5,000 printed 
cards, by the separate method it will take as much time as the 
printing. You can save all this time, and make an additional 
profit, by using the Dillingham Press Punch. We have sold 


hundreds of them, and they are all right. They are secured to 
the platen, and can be used separately and also simultaneously 
with printing when there is a margin of one inch. They cost 
only $1.25 each, net. They are for sale exclusively by the 
American Type Founders’ Company at all its branches. Send 
for descriptive circular. 





A BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE. 


Ralph’s ‘‘ Book of Designs from Type,”’ for the instruction 
of job printers, is one of the most practical specimen books 
ever put into the hands of printers, and affords unusual oppor- 
tunities for study, besides giving many new ideas in type dis- 
play. The book is very artistically gotten up. It contains 
thirty-two pages, 8% by 1134 inches, and is printed on the finest 
25 by 38, 120-pound enameled book paper. The cover is hand- 
made deckle edge, with an outer covering of transparent 
parchment, all bound together with a heavy silk cord. 

Mr. John McCormick, Hoosick Falls, New York, says: 
‘“ Your book of specimens is a beauty. I have obtained ideas 
from it which have been of inestimable value to me. It is the 
most useful thing in that line that I have yet seen.”’ 

Mr. Marcus D. Hoerner, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, says: 
“ After a careful study of your book, I pronounce it one of the 
best specimen books I have received. The designs and the 
types used to produce them are full of harmony — in fact, the 
whole work is a very artistic conception, faithfully carried out.”’ 
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The edition was a small one, and very few copies remain 
unsold. Order quick, if you want a copy, as the book will not 
be reissued. Price, 50 cents, by mail. Remit by post-office or 
express money-order, or 2-cent stamps, to Ed S. Ralph, Spring- 
field, Ohio, or The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





LAUREL ORNAMENTS. 

No border in recent years has been so 
successful as Laurel Borders. They are 
just right, as is proved by the failure of 
all attempts to imitate them. Now these 
borders are supplemented by Laurel Orna- 
ments, which are shown on two pages in 
the THE INLAND PRINTER 

devoted to type specimens. Every printer who has Laurel 
Borders will increase their effectiveness by adding the orna- 
Made by the American Type Founders’ Company. 


section of 


ments. 





CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 

Personally conducted California excursions leave Chicago 
every Wednesday via the Burlington Route to Denver, thence 
via Denver & Rio Grande Railway (the scenic lirie of the 
world). Parties travel in Pullman tourist sleeping cars fitted 
with every corivenience, which go through to California and are 
in charge of special agents of long experience. For particulars 
address T. A. Grady, Excursion Manager, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, 211 Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted”’ department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 
1st of each month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two 
lines accepted. 





BOOKS. 
MBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 
concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We havea 
few copies of this pamphlet which we will send postpaid on receipt of 10 


cents. Former price $1. THE INLAND, PRINTER CO., 212-214. Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


XAMPLES OF COLOR PRINTING —On account of the 


favorable comment by Mr. Musgrove, the noted critic, which appeared 
on page 68 in the October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, regarding our 
recently published brochure, we received inquiries for copies of same from 
all over the country, and therefore wish to say the following: A few thousand 
copies of this brochure were printed to be distributed among business men 
where it would do the most good — to us—that is to persons who buy printed 
matter, not those who produce it. We make a specialty of colorwork — 
designing, engraving and printing; we do it for the trade. Of the sample 
books only a limited number remains. To guard against sending it to 
printers who merely wish to satisfy their curiosity, aroused by a favorable 
notice in the leading trade journal, we will send the brochure post paid to 
printers for $1 each, and will credit this amount on the first order for printing 
or engraving. A. WETZEL & BRO., 614-618 East Water street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 











RINTERS’ Book of Recipes contains -zinc etching, stereo- 
typing, chalk plate, gold-leaf printing, printers’ rollers, how to work 
half-tones and three-color half-tones, and twenty-five other valuable recipes. 
Price, 50 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. W. SWARTZ, Goshen, Ind. 








eee FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE—Circular saw, 


holder ; in perfect order; steam and foot power; price, $25. 
INLAND PRINTER. 





trimming machine and line 
**'N 1109,” 





OR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. ‘‘N 119” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


OB OUTFIT at Bradford, Pa.: Two presses, engine, boiler, 
full supply type, other material, all good as new; easy terms; rare bar- 
gain. REV. A. B. WILSON, Kane, Pa. 


HELP WANTED. 
OREMAN of job printing department in a large publishing 


house, thoroughly expérienced in colorwork of all kinds. Address, 
with references, ‘‘ PERIODICALS,” care New York office, INLAND PRINTER. 


ANAGING PARTNER — A large printing office abroad 
wishing to extend the business, wants a practical printer with some 
capital to manage the same; should be familiar with railway printing. Apply 
to EUGENE FRAYER, 56 Pine street, New York City. ; 
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HELP WANTED. 


YPE FOUNDRY ina foreign capital wants a practical man 
with some capital as an active partner; an exceptional opportunity. 
Apply to EUGENE FRAYER, 56 Pine street, New York City. 


ANTED—A first-class operator who has a_ thorough 
knowledge of process engraving; state salary and experience. 
ROPKEY-MASON ENGRAVING CO., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


W ANTED—A first-class salesman with an _ established 
trade in type and printing material. Address, with references, etc., 
““M. M. CO.,” P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ANTED—A man with thorough knowledge of pretes, 
lithographing and bookbinding to take charge of a mail order depart- 
ment in a large establishment ; must be a man fully posted on country work 
and bank work, and who fully understands present competition. Will pay 
good salary to competent man; and only first-class and experienced man 
need apply. ‘‘ N 1140,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 

W/ANTED— An expert pressman on half-tone and book- 
/ work by a large New York printing house. Address Mr. ELM, care 

E. H. Morse, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 




















\ 7JANTED — By a large and well-equipped bindery, man to 
/ run office, do the estimating and push outside business generally; 
good chance for a first-class man. ‘ N 1138,’ INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED — Young man to take office charge of a litho- 

/ graphing business ; must be up to date, and must be able to estimate 
on all kinds of lithographing. ‘‘ N 1139,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


CHICAGO book and job foreman desires position in live, 
hustling office; familiar with stock and estimating; references. ‘‘ N 
1141,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








RTIST wants position at once; pen and brush; salary no 
object. ‘ N 1123,’? INLAND PRINTER. 


A PRACTICAL PRINTER, experienced in all the details 
pertaining to the manufacture of a book or magazine, desires to con- 
nect himself with a first-class publishing house; reference furnished. ‘* N 
1136,"’ INLAND PRINTER. 





OMPOSITOR — First-class German-American jobber, ex- 

pert ad. man and practical all-round printer; has up-to-date and orig- 

inal ideas; capable of taking charge and running office on systematic and 

profitable basis ; desires situation where executive ability, good workman- 

ship and competent and faithful service are appreciated. A1 references. 
Address “ ANGLO-SAXON,” New York office, INLAND PRINTER. 





TCHER — Both zinc and half-tone; also good router and 
blocker and line photographer; a good all-round man. ‘ N 1118,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


XPERIENCED PRESSMAN wishes steady position ; 

s wages not particular; can take charge. ‘‘N 1145,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 

PetRST-CLASS linotype machinist, five years’ experience, 

wants change of position. A. N. McFADDEN, 1709 Forest avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





OOD COPY READER and exchange editor wants posi- 
tion; proofreader ; practical printer. ‘‘ N 1132,” INLAND PRINTER. 
ALF-TONE ETCHER—Good all-round man, wants 
position; copper or zinc; long experience. ‘‘N 1144,’’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 


OB PRINTER of unusual taste and ability in the execution 
of neat, refined, artistic display composition wants situation with print- 
ing house giving special attention to the finer grades of work. Intelligent, 

sober, reliable; capable advertisement writer and compositor; accurate 
proofreader ; good outside hustler; married; references. ‘‘ N 1135,’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 











PERATOR-MACHINIST, member typographical union, 

desires situation ; competent operator; practical experience in caring 

for and putting up linotype machines; knows his business; reliable. ‘t N 
1117,” INLAND PRINTER. 


ROOFREADER wants position, newspaper, book or job; 
experienced in general newspaper work ; practical printer. ‘‘ N 1131,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


VV/ANTED — Bookbinder —can rule, finish and forward-— 
wishes position, or foreman of small bindery. ‘‘ N 1122,’’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 
ANTED — By all-round printer, position as foreman or 
cylinder pressman; South preferred; Ar references furnished. ‘‘ N 
1146,’ INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED — Position by web pressman that does stereotyp- 
ing; will go anywhere; satisfaction guaranteed. ‘‘ N 1150,’’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 
ANTED — Steady position for improvement at printer’s 


trade by young man; three years’ experience; good reference; for- 
mer employer changed business. ‘“* N 1113,” INLAND PRINTER. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 























A GREAT BARGAIN — An old well established label office, 


doing a paying business. Will be sold for less than cost before January 


1, 1898. ‘* 


1102,” INLAND PRINTER. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—A fully-equipped modern printing establish- 
ment; good ogee contracts for high-class printing included. For 
particulars address ‘*‘ N r110,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


FoR SALE— Established and paying newspaper and job 
office in growing Western town ; has county work ; owner not a prac- 
tical newspaper man and has other interests to look after; will sell for $750. 
which is less than cost of materials; will give part time on purchase price, 
Address, GRANT C. SNYDER & CO., Printers’ Supplies, Denver, Colo. 
FoR SALE — Job printing office, centrally located in Cleve- 

land ; good run on specialty work; low rent; cash business; good 
“*N 1124,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








reason for selling ; $1,600 takes it. 


OR SALE — Live weekly in good Michigan town; excellent 
jobbing business, including steady contracts bringing good returns. 
““N 1133,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — One-third interest in printing business with 


situation as manager; $1,000; bargain. ‘‘ N 1134,’ INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE — Part interest in thriving Michigan weekly and 

job business ; owner has outside interests demanding attention. Prob- 

— arrange for sale of entire plant if buyer desires. ‘‘ N 1147,” INLAND 
>RINTER, 


OR SALE—Well-established job printing business in On- 
tario, Canada; in thorough running order; well equipped; good con- 
nection, and is splendid opportunity for live practical man to go into a busi- 
ness that pays from the start ; $5,000 will secure control. For further particu- 
lars address ‘‘ N 1112,” INLAND PRINTER. 


AN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA —Job office for sale ; 

three job pees modern job faces; good business; a cash bargain; 

list of material sent. Address, GALLOWAY, GIDDINGS & CO., 42-44 
Steuart street. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


ANTED—A cylinder press ; not less than 23 by 32 nor 
more than about 25 by 34. ‘ N 1142,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED — Folder, secondhand, for 8-page 6-column paper. 


**N 1116,"’ New York office, INLAND PRINTER. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
LBERT HALLETT PROCESS for perfectly imitating 


typewriter letters— embraces basic principle of typewriter, therefore 
other methods are spurious. Fully protected by valid U.S. patents. Exclu- 
sive perpetual rights granted. ALBERT HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


LL-COPIED EFFECT assimilated typewriter letters are 

produced by the Adamson process. Exclusive city rights backed by all 

the patents. On the lease or royalty plan. Send for circulars and samples of 
the work. ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


NYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are 
easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price of process $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It isno fake. I 
have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys make good 
cuts right-in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


URBANK’S EMBOSSING COMPOSITION is sold by all 


branches American Type Founders’ Company. 


HALK ENGRAVING PLATES—We make the “ Bell” 

standard plates. Positively no infringement. Anti-monopoly prices; 

ask us about them. Old plates recoated, % cent an inch, THE HIRD 
MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HALK PLATES RECOATED, only ¥% cent an inch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving discounts, 
etc. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GTEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
$28.50. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engraving Processes ; plates 
cast like stereotypes from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all 
engraving processes; $5 for both, including material. Book pas of 
above sent on ar of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 

“THE TYPEWRITER PRESS—A money-making specialty. 

ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 























A PROFITABLE BUSINESS ! § °°, .2%,<°% ott, 
the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in conjunction with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price list of outfits and 
full information. Address, PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 





anti A complete and practical course in newspaper and job 

P rinting composition, including also instruction on the Mergen- 

Thorou hl thaler Linotype machine, is provided for young men de- 

g y siring to learn printing. The course in newspaper work 

Tau ht includes plain composition, tabular work, setting adver- 

g tisements, cutting and mitering rules, making up, justify- 

ing and locking up forms. The instruction in jobwork comprises all kinds of 

mercantile printing. Terms moderate. Catalogue containing full particulars 

mailed free on application. Address NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, First 
avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. 














THE 
DORMAN’S VULCANIZERS 


Are used all over the world. Exclusive manufacturers of Steam Machines 
for making Rubber Stamps, Rubber Type and Cellutypes. Wealso make Dry 
Heat Machines. Complete outfits from $10 to $1,000. Manufacturers of all 
stamp supplies. Illustrated catalogue and printed matter for the asking. 


THE J. F. W. DORMAN COMPANY, 
Baltimore, [id., U. S. A. 





Established 1860. 


INLAND PRINTER. 
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The Typo Mercantile Agency 


Book, Stationery, Printing, Publishing and Kindred Trade. 


Special Reports, Weekly Bulletins, Semi-Annual Credit Book. 
Complete, Classified Directory of the Trade. 


General Offices, - - 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 













TARCoUm 


TRADE MARK. 





Is banishing benzine from printing offices. Reduces insurance. Is cheap and 
non-explosive. Send for Tarcolin Booklet. Prepared and sold by 

DELETE CHEMICAL CO., 126 William St., ‘New York. 
Gen’l Western Depot: FRANK BARHYDT, 1014 Monadnock Blk., Chicago, Ill. 


CHARLES L. STURTEVANT, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


United States and Foreign Patents, Trade-Marks and Copyrights, 
Searches, Investigations and Litigation. Patent business exclusively. 





Offices: ATLANTIC BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FAN ‘* GAS : GASOLINE ENGINES Lia 


Excel all others ia Desirable (§ 
rrncnasixe. = FOOS GAS ENGINE CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
THE BEST EXCHANGE EDITOR 


Features. 
Les aay for ALL Power Purposes— 
ig Offices, fo ne 
Facteris, ete. Chea 
Nowadays is the clipping bureau. It covers more ground, does it more 
thoroughly, and is vastly cheaper than the man with the scissors. The Minne- 
apolis Clipping Bureau makes a specialty of doing exchange work for trade 
It covers the Northwest carefully. It is run by a newspaper man. 
Terms on application. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
310-12 Kasota Building, MINNEAPOLIS. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


QR.4™ & PINE STS. ST OUIS, M2 
Kidder Double-Quarto 











papers. 
Clippings mailed daily. 








Perfecting Press 


FOR 
SALE 
AT 


BARGAIN. 


Used but a short time. It can be had ata liberal reduction from original 
price. Correspondence will have careful attention. 


GOLDING & CO., Chicago. 











JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LIONEL MOSES, importer, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 





























THE CHEAPEST PLACE . 


ro, °>, ENVELOPES % 





A. A. KANTOR’S, 194 WILLIAM ST. 
A COMPLETE SET OF SAMPLES ona 


A.W. KOENIG & CO. 


Tilustrating, Designing, Wood and 
Photo Engraving and Electrotyping. 


136 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
Lock Box 2374. 











WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 





Send 25 cents for 160-page...... 


Catalogue of Stock Engravings for Printers. 


This amount will be credited on your first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 


Che Cost of Printing. 


This valuable work presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. 






















TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Forms of Job Tag, Job Book, Bindery Tag, Compositor’s Daily Time Tag, 
Total Time on Job in Pressroom, Total Daily Time in Pressroom, Daily Regis- 
ter of Counters, Foreman’s Daily Press Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day 
Book, Journal and Cash Book, Job Ledger.—TAsLes: Weekly Summary of 
Labor, Monthly Register of Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press 
Records, Statement of W.: ages and Expenses, Cost of Time in Composing 
Room, Cost of Piecework, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work 
on Job Presses—Measuring Dupes—Paid Jobs—Legal Blanks—Monthly State- 
ment of Loss or Gain—Inventory Books—Notes—Samples and Prices. 


tg 















Seventy-four pages, 63¢ by 10 inches, on t1oo-lb. S, 
book paper ; cloth bound. 


The Inland Printer Co., 


212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
150 Nassau St., New York. 










SEND FOR ONE TODAY.— Price $1.50, postpaid. 











CIALK VYLATES 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process 
of Engraving. Practically Infallible. Out- 
fits, $15 up. Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE Co., St. Louis. 
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FORFEITING A RIGHT. 
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4G — 
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TH eens 


There is an old Latin proverb which says: ‘‘A short delay often has 
great advantages.” 

This is worth remembering when you are buying a printing press. It 
costs only one cent to bring us into the competition. It costs only two days’ 
delay to get our offer. 

We make no “‘entreaties.”” It is not for us or for any pressbuilder to 
try and decide your selection. You are the jury, and we, as judges, may 
instruct you in the points of the law, but beyond that we do not try to go. 
We try to serve you with information only. The capacity of allowing one’s 
self to be served by others is not one of the least qualities which distinguish 
a great leader. He is weak who dares not invite service lest he cannot 
repel entreaty. 

Twenty centuries ago a great student uttered the words: ‘‘ Nothing is 
foreign to me that relates to man.”’ The printer who applies this idea to 
his press-buying cannot make many serious blunders. Nothing is outside 
of his consideration that may win the ear of any of his competitors. Give 
the Cottrell Press, then, a chance to enter the running. It costs you 
nothing. It is your right to have our proposition before you, but it is a 
right which is forfeited by disuse. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, 





297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Sheridan’s Ideal 


The 
Latest 
and 
Best! 





HIS CUTTER embodies the result of sixty years of labor and experience. Has all 
the desirable features of our well-known ‘‘Auto” Cutter, with the advantage that both 
clamp and knife are drawn down from both ends, with no reverse motion of 
LSs—<al| gear, thus securing an absolutely noiseless machine with a positive and very powerful 

Auto-clamp motion. It is the heaviest and strongest paper-cutting machine ever put on the market, 

All gears are cut and all shafts of steel. It is built in the very best manner, of the best material, 

and we unhesitatingly guarantee it for the heaviest as well as the most accurate work. Built in 

sizes from 36 to 70 inches. Write us for prices and full particulars. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2,4 & 6 Reade Street, &® 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. © CHICAGO. 





Works — Champlain, N. Y. 
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King of Platen Presses 





















Perfect Principles 


Perfect 
Printed 
Product 














GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS 


‘* Both in prompt make-ready and in results it is perfection. Wecan do 
anything on it at LEAST OUTLAY OF TIME for make-ready of any press 
in the place. We enclose a sheet done at one impression for each side, and 
embossed before cutting apart. We printed the two colors at one impression. 
Will send you some more samples to illustrate how absolutely rigid the press 

iB is in its bearings.” —Extract from letter received from a customer in October, 1897. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE, PRICES AND TERMS TO OUR NEAREST BRANCH. 





American Type Founders’ Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS—————— 









NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Streets. CINCINNATI, 7-13 Longworth Street. MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 First Street, South. 
BOSTON, 150 Congress Street. CLEVELAND, St. Clair and Ontario Sts. SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom St. CHICAGO, 139-141 Monroe Street. KANSAS CITY, 533 Delaware Street. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Sts. ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Streets. DENVER, 1616 Blake Street. 

BUFFALO, 83 Ellicott Street. MILWAUKEE, 376 Milwaukee Street. PORTLAND, Second and Stark Streets, 






PITTSBURG, 323 Third Avenue. 





(THIS PAGE SET IN JENSON ITALIC.) 
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Not one job in a hundred 
can be run — 









Not one feeder in a thousand 
can feed a ream of paper— 






AS FAST AS A 


WHITLOCK NEW CRANK MOVEMENT 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


can be run with a full form 
on the full sheet for which 
the press was designed. 



































Speeds which all our presses can excel— but 
N ote these Sp eeds at which the machines run with the exquisite 
smoothness of a watch, and with a durability of register, and distribution and 
impressional power which no other press can equal. 








Bed 45 x 62, Speed 1,620, Four Rollers, clearing 40 x 58 







Bed 39 x 52, “ 1,920, “ é ">. ge “8 
Bed 35x47, “ 2,040, “ : 3 Prey 
Bet ap aan,  * 2a, * e ” 24 x 38 











Bed 27x31, “ 3,000, Two o ‘ $2 x 27 





THE WHITLOCK 
132 Times Building, New York. MACHINE COMPANY. 


10 Mason Building, Boston. 
706 Fisher Building, Chicago. 
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Make Money for You 


























Rival Lever Paper Cutter. Monitor Wire Stitcher. 





18-inch, . Z 5 ‘ ; 3 $ 65 No.o —% to1% inches, 

24-inch, . ; : : : . : 7 0 No. 1 —2 sheets to % inch, e . a 

25- ony , : , : ; : : 125 No. 14%—2 sheets to % inch, . : ‘ : BINNER-ENG—CO. 

30-inch, . ‘ ‘ . s ARS No.2 —2 sheets to % inch, : . ~ 2 

33- inch (extra hez wy i” , : i ‘ 250 No.3 —2sheets to Y% inch, . 2 ; 150 Round-Hole Perforator. 


28-inch, steam-power, - = F ; . 5 $175 
28-inch, foot-power, ; ; i . . . 
24-inch, steam-power, 4 F ; - P ‘ 150 


24-inch, foot-power, < : , , ; . 100 
20-inch, foot-power, : ; 75 
Boxed, f. 0. b. Chicz 1g0. 


these Machines are Simple, Durable, Reliable. 


ponent 
ee Specialists « 


SAVE MONEY FOR YOU, because they know 
their business. 

We are Specialists in Wire Stitchers, Perforators, 
Round-Cornering, Numbering and Paging Machines. 

We know how to build them to suit the exacting 
requirements of printer and bookbinder. 

Our machines pay them. They discard the old to 
get a Latham. 

Our plant, with greatly increased facilities, is still 
working overtime to meet orders. 

Let us know your wants. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


197-201 S. CANAL ST., 


Round-Corner Machine. Factory, 
Foot-power Index Machine, only - $90.00 195 S. Canal St. _ REAR, Be 
Foot-power Round-Corner Machine, 3 Knives, only - 75.00 
Foot-power Punching Machine, only ; 75.00 fo 
— vevamiony with Punching’ or Corner- Cutting 
t, extra, Few ers oo ee 
mtn. 2 lk ce Ee Send for BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job Presses 


Round-Corner Knives, each, ‘ ‘ - ; . . ta. 
Index Knives, each, Boas oral cea gh ete Leg 2.00 and other machinery. 














Our Calendars for 1898, 


t cy) 


; E invite your attention to our Calendar Specimens for 
\ the new year, just published, a facsimile of the cover of 
which is here shown. Merchants and business men will 
soon be wanting to turn over the pages of 1898, and 
| printers and publishers everywhere must be prepared with the 
s) new stock of ‘‘dates”. 
aa An examination of the pages of this pamphlet will show you 
i141 all of the styles that have stood the test of time, and in addition 
pi many new and attractive designs. Neatness and clearness, which 
“: are the two chief requirements of a calendar, are characteristic of 
our styles. Excessive ornamentation is tabooed. We are pre- 
pared, however, to furnish any special calendar you may want, 
and will be glad to carry out your ideas in this regard. All of our 
electrotypes are perfect and first-class in every respect. 

We will be pardoned for congratulating ourselves on the evi- 
dent satisfaction our calendars have given. That the character 
of the plates we furnish is recognized and appreciated is shown by 
the increased demand from all parts of the country and by the many 
orders received for special calendars sent to us for execution. 

We take this opportunity of acknowledging the favors of 
former years and solicit the continued patronage of our many 
customers and friends. 

Write for one of these Calendar Plate Pamphlets if you have 
not already received one. 


A. ZEESE & CO., 
PHOTO-PROCESS ENGRAVERS, 
300-306 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 
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WZ 
Some of its 

Good Points: 
Scientific in 
design. 


Strength evenly 
distributed. 


Works quickly 
and evenly. 


Always cuts 
accurately. 


ps 
to one-half inch. 


Parts strictly 
interchangeable. 


Dad 





E cH BND 


- THE 
LATEST 


AND 


BEST 


PATENTED 
AUGUST 17 
S97 


For sale by Dealers only. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 
MAKERS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





LEB & PRICE PAprp cy 














PRICED 
MACHINE, 


But worth 
every cent 


charged 


for it. 


23-inch, $100 
-* 130 
| a 475 
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ltisa Fact 


w HAT ali the Type 

manufactured hy 
the AmericanT ype Founders 
Company is designed hetter, is 
cut better, is more heautiful, and 
is better made in every way, than 
any otherType. It pleases the gen- 
eral public that pays for printing; 
consequently it is more valuable 
fo printers. It attracts attention. 
it is stylish and fashionable. For 
these reasons it is used hy all the 
leading printers, on all leading 
magazines, and hy all great book 
concerns. Why buy inferior Type 
when the best costs you no more? 


American Type 
Founders Company 


Branches and Selling Agencies in 


Boston Baltimore Cincinnati St. Louis Denver Dallas, Tex. 
New York Buffalo Cleveland Minneapolis Portland, Ore. Atlanta, Ga. 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City SanFrancisco Toronto, Ont. 






















« ~The type shown on this page is Doric ‘Italic. Series complete in 
Ten Sizes. In stock and for sale at all Branches and Agencies. 
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«WS Bee THE SECOND TRAIN-LOAD OF PRINTING-PRESSES PUR- AV : 
~v ee: 
ASS CHASED BY THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. ©: 
Sd FROM THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO, CLEVELAND, O. 0) 















This is a 14-car train- 
load of the Chandler & 
Price. Gordon—the best of 
all Gordons. Over 8,000 


sold. Every purchaser sat- 


istied. 


WHY BUY EVEN THE SECOND-BEST GORDON WHEN THE BEST 
COSTS YOU NO MORE? 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE, PRICES AND TERMS TO NEAREST BRANCH OF THE 


American Jype Founders’ Company, 


NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Sts. BUFFALO, 83 Ellicott St. | CHICAGO, 139-141 Monroe St. | SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome St. 
BOSTON, 150 Congress St. PITTSBURG, 323 Third Ave. | ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Sts. | KANSAS CITY, 612 Delaware St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom St. CINCINNATI, 7-13 Longworth St. MILWAUKEE, 376 Milwaukee St. | DENVER, 1616 Blake St. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Sts. CLEVELAND, St. Clair and Ontario Sts. MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 First St., South. PORTLAND, Second and Stark Sts. 








THE BEST OF EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. 
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THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1892.) 















Meer et PAPER CUTTING KNIVES. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. 


Wood Goods) Wire Stitchers 













None but the very best for We have them for $90, $150, $250, 

sale at all Branches of the $300, $400, $550, less discounts, each 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. the best you can get. Prices vary 
———— according to capacity........6. 





Many of our Cabinets are made up 
A POINT. specially to conform to modern require- | AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 


ments, These are made solely for us, and will suit you better } : ‘ : 
than the ordinary affairs. No advance in prices because of these See List of Branches in Inland Printer Directory. 


improvements. 


a FRED'K H. 
mm ULEVEY. = 
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Sq THE LEADING PRINTING he 
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FLEGTROTYPERS .4 


Ki 5Q BEEKMAN ST. |) i GSSTERECTYPERS . 
= NEW YORK. nes eS 


ae H.LEVEY, CHAS E. NEWTON, \ inceerONe 
PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. i al 


NSECRETARY.” 
ome sane 
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pti issuing our Sample Book No. 4, we have added the follow- 
ing very desirable items to our stock. Samples sent on request. 


COLORED COATED BOOK. 28x 44. 105 Ib. 
In Primrose, Pearl, Rose and Green. 





PROVING PAPER (Imported). 20 x 25. 


WATERPROOF CLOTH-LINED COVER. 22% x 28%. ANN 
In Scarlet, Leather and Bottle Green. 
‘“‘“HIAWATHA”’ DECKLE-EDGE BOOK. 31x42. 65 and 85 Ib. Ae 


‘“‘DUPLEX MONARCH” ENAMELED COVER. 20 x 25 and 22% x 28%. A\\ THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 


Primrose and Pearl. Primrose and Rose. 


Primrose and Green. Pearl and Rose. A\)\ 
Pearl and Green. Rose and Green. 
These Duplex Covers match our Colored Coated Book, giving n\e “ORN of 
every combination desired. N\ 
ENAMELED MUSIC COVER. 22x28. White. y ee =e 
ENGLISH FINISH MUSIC PAPER. 22x 28. 60 Ib. 
“‘BLACKSTONE” BRIEF PAPER. 14x21. 25 and 30 Ib. 


JAMES WHITE & CO., 177 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Dealers in COVER PAPERS and Specialties. 








SLA2t. 
Te, te PERSONALLY’ ee | 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. | 7i\ ‘i oie — 


Galleys 


We sell the Success RIVETED All-Brass Galleys, also | 4\)\ ; 
all other standard makes. AV) CHICAGO MILWAUKEE & STPAUL 


The RIVETED Galleys are the strongest and most | 4\)\ RAILWAY ae ene UNCEY ARD OGDEN 
durable. They cost no more, but will outlast all | 2) 
other galleys, therefore they are the cheapest to 
purchase. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 


See List of Branches in Inland Printer Directory. 


Who use the “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter ° 


a egabat Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
tee Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
me) 4 Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 

Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 
The H. O. Shepard Co. 
D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 
The Werner Co. 
Boston Mailing Co. 
and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 

















SH He ce 


Why ? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


_ The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 
33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


E.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


i = ———_ : : 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “ACME” CUTTER. 279 Dearbora Street, CHICAGO. 


















PRINTERS APPRECIATE 
OUR PROFIT-MAKING 


ae Crade Heips ee 


Stock Certificate, 
Litho-Typo Stationery, 


Diploma, 
Certificate of Deposit, 
id 


7) 


nd, 
Check and Draft Blanks. 


Prices and Samples to the 
Trade for the asking. 


160 -174 


“THE INLAND PRINTER. 


6) 
r) © 
‘alendars {ads 


“THE MOST FOR THE MONEY." 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING € 


ADAMS 















Fr 


Cithograpbing 


«for the Trade... 





cS 





Our facilities are 
unexcelled. 


Price and quality unequaled 









WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES. 


St. 


CHICAGO. 





EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. 


Sticks 


For setting type in; for Cutting Machines; for Cyl- 
inder Flies — each of them the best we can buy. 


If you buy from us you get the best of everything, 
and prices no higher than asked for inferior articles. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 


See List of Branches in Inland Printer Directory. 





WATCH FOR........ 


Syrian Covers 


Six Rich Oriental Colors. 
Smooth and Rough Finish. 


Illinois Paper Company, 


SAMPLES OUT SOON. 181 Monroe St., Chicago. 





ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. 


Distance between 
plate and screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 





CROSS-LINE SCREENS.... 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of spaces. 
Send for Free Catalogue of Photo-Engravers’ Supplies. 











The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 


Articles by Austin, Binner, Horgan, Gamble, Isawa, Pickering, Talbot, 
Shaylor, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 


Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 
A complete guide to the photo-1eproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 


AND THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 








erfected Prouty Jobber. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR HIGH-GRADE 
PRINTING AND EMBOSSING. 




















REAR VIEW. 
Why it excels others in Speed, Strength, Register and Distribution. 
Because it has a more solid and heavier frame, shafts are larger and all 
large working are well balanced. Unlike others, it is not a one-sided 
machine, but has two driving pinions and crank gears, making it impossible 
to slur or twist. There are no babbitt or cap box bearings about it; all bear- 
ings are cut from solid metal. It has four form rollers, all carried independ- 
ent of each other; patent double end roller trucks, combining two sets in one, 
besides many other important features that are new. Our Catalogue will 


— GEO. W. PROUTY CO., 100 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Gas 
Engine 


Specially made 
for Printers. 


FOR GAS OR GASOLINE. 



















Meets the requirements of a majority of printing offices. 





If you want a very economical, easily run, very 
durable and most effective motor, write for circulars, 
prices and terms to any Branch of the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. 


KEPT IN STOCK IN CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


DEXTER JOBBING POINT-FEED BOOK FOLDER. 


Equipped with all the latest devices 

For rapidly and accurately folding sheets of 
8, 12, 16, 24 and 

32 pages, ranging in 
Size from 12x 16 to 
31 x 42 inches. 

























Folders of Every Description. 









A most profitable machine 


for those doing a great variety 
of miscellaneous sizes and ; 
styles of Book and Pamphlet 
work. 


















slabs paneer * DEXTEK FOLDER CO., 


"tie oe Write for Prices and Particulars. 97 Reade St., NEW YORK. 


FACTORY; Pearl River, N. Y. 
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Ss a 40 signers ‘ 
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saartie Street. 
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. _ Chicago. 
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The Rosback PERFORATOR. 


A superior machine, combining strength, durability and latest improve- 
ments. Frame is securely braced and cannot be twisted out of shape, 
causing undue wear of needles and die. 

Sectional adjustment is obtained by sliding slotted plates on front of 
needle bar, by which the perforation can be almost instantly accommodated 
to stubs of checks, etc. Made in three sizes: 20, 24 and 28 inch. 


FOR SALE BY 


F. P. ROSBACK, - - 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 





EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. Che Utility Cutter has Good Points ! 


Compound Leverage — makes cutting easy. 
Patent Gung for narrow cutting. 
This clamp does not crease paper. 


All Cast-iron Parts extra heavy. 
For all Staple Binders, best in quality, , Screws and Studs of best Machine Steel. 


. h . . ‘ = ‘ Ried, 7 All parts Interchangeable. 
tight in price, always in stock =, ahaa we 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ Co. | === Seaneechenn dot priors 


See List of Branches in Inland Printer Directory. Spe : For Circulars, address 


THE ACME Staple Binders are the most satisfac- Paver Printing Machine Works, 


tory. Send for Descriptive Circular Two Sizes: 
to nearest branch. Me. b p aay -: inches. 600-2-4 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


ma (ba gmpion Press 
TELMAIN 2001, _—sisf =€, f a 





if. < 
‘ullis Gandy) {=i 


Garin ely re 


| Z 





ART ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS a 
AND ILLUSTRATORS osmgie thle i 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS “AND oTRRE INNECTIC One RC IDS 
Chase 6x10 in. ; weight, 300 lbs., $ 65 Chase 8x12 in. ; with thro »w-0 off, $12¢ 
S eee os 600 “* 85 = gx13 “* med 
“9x13 “ so “ roxas “ a és 395 
“ jox15 at “ 4 “ uxt “s “ 
Steam Fixtures, $12 in, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York City free 
paerrhiorpeaaninr tie cieatineemmediins the canal of ony other job 
press; ev one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two 
weeks’ allowed. Send for 


—— ee ee | 1s, | New Champion Press Co. 
(4 MARQUETTE DLDG CHIC: hee ii Giakeneatentaae 
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HIGHEST SPEED=—=BEST WORK. 


/ 











The desideratum of high speed and 
perfect work has been attained in 


new ( OLUMBIAN 
OPTIMUS. 


No other press capable of turning out the 
finest grade of job printing can be run at the 
speed of the Optimus. ; 

It has the best delivery. 

It has the back-up motion. 

The bed is driven by a ball and socket 
joint, the most simple and perfect mechanism 
yet produced for this purpose. 


BABGOGK gre" 


New London, Conn. 











| BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 

| 

| GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 
| For sale by Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
| Great 


Cc. A. COLLORD, mar. NEW YORK OFFICE, 9-10 TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


DISPATCH Single Revolution, 
STANDARD Drum Cylinder, 
REGULAR, COUNTRY 
and other Cylinder Presses. 


Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis Printers Supply Co, St. Louis, Mo 


Builders of the OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, | 
| loundry, Omaha, Neb. 


Great Western Type 





Bronson’s Bargain List of Secondhand Presses. 


WE ADVERTISE ONLY STOCK IN WAREHOUSE. 


All of our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and fully guaranteed. 





TWO-REVOLUTION. | DRUM CYLINDERS — Continued. 


184—32 x 50 Campbell Combination, job and news, 2 rollers, steam and over- 
head fixtures. 

183—39 x 53 Campbell Oscillator, job and book, 4 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

173—33 x 46 Potter Drum Cylinder, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


129—42 x 60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear 
delivery, table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. | 

150—41 x 60 Two- Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, table distribution, front 
delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 

155—34 x 49 Two- Revolution Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, front 


delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. ; 
162—32 43 erey Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, steam and over- 
H id I ‘ read fixtures. * i é ? 
THREE-REVOLUTION | 161—24 x30 er Drum ater wire springs, tape delivery, rack and screw 
39—38 » Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fix- | distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. ; 7 
1393 al (Peese aultallle for Lonuanel wat) | 131—24x 29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 
F no ie | screw distribution, steam me overhead fixtures. 
160—23 x 28 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack and 
STOP CYLINDERS. screw pragma — and overhead fixtures. ; 
- . | 130—17 x 22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
164—33% x ry Potter Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, steam and over- | e 7 overhead fixtures. y . pring: tei: : 
head fixtures. . ; | 127—17 x 21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
177—34 x 48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


xtures. 


149—17 x 21 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam 
| and overhead fixtures. : 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


MISCELLANY. 
153—35 x 51 Hoe Drum Cylinder, 4 rollers, table distribution, wire springs, | : : 2 . 
tape delivery, square frame, steam and overhead fixtures. | 109—Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding Machine, with paster and trimmer. 
174—49% x 50 Wharfedale Cylinder, 4 rollers, gear motion, front delivery, | 134—Brown Combination Folder, 2, 3 and 4 fold, pasters and trimmers, and 
| insert or cover attachment. ill take seven-column quarto. 


table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


RE M E M B E R T H IS e That all of our machines are thoroughly overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed to be 
3 * as represented. @ That our list includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. @ That the 


wave of prosperity is coming our way, and that now is the time to increase facilities for doing good work. @ Should you be in need of anything 
not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. # We are doing business for your benefit as well as our own. @ Favor 
us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. @ Our storeroom is ample for the display of machinery. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery & Warehouse Co., 


H. BRONSON, President and General Manager. 


Telephone, Main 3726. 48 and 50 North Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 





DIRECTLY CONNECTED TO ALL 
MAKES OF PRINTING PRESSES. 
























NO BELTS, 
NO DIRT, ~The Bullock 
NO GEARS, 
sedajapemp Electric Mfg. Co. 
More Efficient than Shaft- 
: ; NEW YORK: St. Paul Building, 
ing or Belting. BOSTON: 8 Oliver St 
Attached to any Press. ATLANTA: 6. H, Wade, 08 Gould Budi, 
Easy to Regulate eee 





ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Electrical Supply Co., 
911 Market St, 

LOUISVILLE: Wood & Speed, 235 Fifth St. 

SPOKANE: Eleazer Darrow, 14 and 17 Temple 

Court, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Che Inland Printer 
<a> Account Book 


SHOWS COST, PROFIT, LOSS, 


THEREFORE 
SAVES MONEY, TIME, TROUBLE 
ON EACH JOB DONE. 


Not at all in the way. | 
Cheaper than any other | 
method of operation. | 





























Can You 
Impose 
Forms? 





Always Busy 
Is the man who 
is adept 
at his calling. 







If you wish to become adept in the art of imposi- 
tion of book forms, etc., you should secure a copy of 


“Pints on Tmposition”’ 


which is the best work ever written on the subject. It is 
profusely illustrated and every one of its one hundred 
pages is replete with information, and every question 
which interests the make-up is answered. 






Facilitates estimating and prevents costly errors in quoting 
Is of great value as a reference book. Reduces book- 





prices. 
keeping one-half. 





The books are substantially bound with leather backs and 
and cloth sides, and are of the flat-opening style. Size 





corners, 





Price, leather, 





. 


$1.00 


of page, 10% x 14% inches. 


Printed on good paper, and paged 





throughout. 


Prices are but little more than such books 4/ank 








Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


would cost. 








- $5.00 


f{ 400=page book for 2,000 (obs: 
3-50 


NET PRICES: | 300-page book for 1,000 jobs 





d Handsome Birthday or Christmas Gift. 
Order THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT Book from 


25% Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply House in the United States, 
or direct from 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


any 












FOR SALE BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





150 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 


214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 























$2.00 per Year. EVERY PRINTER WANTS — 


















$ > 
——— “Profitable 
> >] ? 

_ Advertising” 
HOWARD THE ADVERTISER'S TRADE JOURNAL. 
LOCK WOOD Fully illustrated, bright, original, up- 
& CO, ‘ers"Phe handsomest publica 

Publishers. tion of its kind. r 






















chains a pores c if i 
ron = 10 Gts. Gts. THE INLAND xcopy if you on 
NEW YORK. 








KATE E. GRISWOLD, Ed. and Pub. 
13 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Stereotype Blocks. 


We sell those which are strictly accurate, made 
of best San Domingo Mahogany (to prevent warp- 
ing), and most modern in construction. Avoid a 
cheaply made block — it wastes its cost on every job 
in lost time in the pressroom. Our blocks cannot be 
excelled in quality, and are sold at prices no higher 
than asked for poorly made blocks. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 


See List of Branches in Inland Printer Directory. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Che Central Paper Company, 


Nos. 177 & 179 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, 


Put all their Ruled Papers 
up in Boxes with five 


Tablet Boards in each box. 


SAMPLES ARE NOW READY. 





W. C. GILLETT, President. 
A. T. HODGE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
GEORGE D. FORREST, Secretary. 


Make and Sell Every Kind of 


+ Paper... 


USED BY PUBLISHERS AND 
PRINTERS. 


Send for Our New Catalogue, tm ___ 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
120 & 122 FRANKLIN ST. 





THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
-SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS - 
- PAPER SPECIALISTS - 








vee dma @ Everywhere! , PAPER GUTTING MACHINE, 


Thé Otto Gas Engine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


Be fe oe oe fe oe 


NO BOILER, 
NO STEAM, 
NO COAL, 

NO ASHES, 

NO GAUGES, 
NO ENGINEER, 
NO DANGER. 


ofe oe fe ofeofe che 
Over 45,000 in Use! 


SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 





dl od oe dt et ne oe oe 





ep Speciality since 1855. 


MACHINERY FOR THE WHOLE 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 


DT 
bt 


3,700 MACHINES. 


i a 
’ 710 100 5 


1,725 
2.075 103 

, 152400 120 0 
$900 245 0 5 


Packing 
76 High Holborn, LONDON W,C 


Karl Krause, Leipzig 


ssis, KAMPE & CO 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Brass Type 


Get our Special Brass Type Specimen Book, showing 
more, and better, and later faces than any other. 


Why buy even the SECOND BEST when the 
BEST costs no more? 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 
See List of Branches in Inland Printer Directory. 


Our Patented Lettering Pallet is the Handiest Made. 
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Can make more money by using BRAINS, 


a 
Pri il (ers It comes to them each week full of ideas for 


bringing business, together with styles of advertising composi- 


tion, invaluable to every office. 
Can increase their advertising by 


Publishers having BRAINS sent to their adver- 


tisers. Advertisers reading BRAINS will do more advertising 
—pay the publisher more money for space. 


Special rates for club lists of three or more copies, 
Sample copies for the asking. Ask NOW. 


BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. 
141 to 155 E. 25th St.. NEW YORK. 
Advertisers in BRAINS get results. 





We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 
Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 
Ruled Stock, 
Wedding Stock 


238-240 prams St etc., etc. 


GUGAGY. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR..-- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations 
sent on application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. 


Wood Type 


Can be bought to the best advantage at the nearest branch of the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 


See List of Branches in Inland Printer Directory. 


Send for our Wood Type Specimen Book. It is up to date. It 


. contains no dead wood. 








THE EMMERICH 


ronzing and Dusting 
| Machine sess. 


UARANTEED 

output of 2000 
sheets or more per 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 
only by speed of 
the printing press, 





OVER 


1000 


IN USE! 


Emmerich § Vonderlebr, 


191 and 193 Worth St. 
New Vork eevevveve 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards, 
Embossing Machines, etc. 





“MEBER WELLS 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co, 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 


Printers’ 
Materials 


Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER 


“Strong Slat” 
CaSeS_«£4-——— 


‘* STRONG SLAT’”’ is not a fancy name, but 
means that the slats are practically indestructi- 
ble. No better cases made. 

Catalogues sent to recognized printers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 


A FULL AND CONCISE EXPLANATION OF ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS IN 
THE PRINTING TRADE, FOR THE USE OF THE PRINTER AND HIS PATRONS. 





TABLE OF GONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interroga- 
tion, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe — 
Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbreviations, Itali- 
cizing, Quotations—Marked Proof—Corrected Proof—Proofreader’s Marks — 
Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — Sizes of the Untrimmed 
Leaf— Type Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch— Relative Sizes 
of Type— Explanation of the Point System — Weight of Leads Required for 
any Work—Number of Leads to the Pound—To Print Consecutive Numbers— 
To Prevent Coated Paper from Postion Segreves and Illustrating — Defini- 
tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative 


Values of Bindings—Directions for Secur- 
EEEECEEEEECEE CE 


ing Cores ee oe of Flat 

Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 

Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes oe canes ae 
ROUND CORNERS. 86 PAGES. 


of Newspapers—Leads for Newspapers— 
Newspaper Measurement—Imposition of 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Forms, 
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“THE HICKOK” 


1897 machines 


ORDERS ARE NO LONGER RARE, 
YOUR BUSINESS MUST SHARE IN THIS. 


LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER 
FOR ANY MACHINERY NEEDED 


FOR RULING OR BINDING 
THE W.0. HICKOK MFG. CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 














Weston’s Quick Justifiers. 


Accurate strips of six thicknesses, graded to point system. Value printed 
on every strip at small intervals. Distinct color for each value. Printed 
characters to aid eye in cutting. 


75% of time saved in all lining justifications. 


Spoken highly of by THEo. L. DE VinneE, Louis H. Orr, of Bartlett 
Press, and a host of others. 


SAMPLE LOT, 165 feet, $1.50. WELD & STURTEVANT, 


$5.00 per 1,000 feet, delivered. 44 and 46 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


Blotter Advertising 
for Printers. 


The recent Experience Meeting 
showed that blotters are the biggest 
pullers for printers. We are design- 
ing a series of twelve, to be printed 
in two and three colors. The designs 
are to be diversified in treatment 
and subject, and all made by one 
of the foremost business artists in 
this country. The matter for each 
blotter will be written by Lewis, 
from data furnished by subscriber. 

The designs already finished will 
show this series to be the hand- 
somest and most effective work 
ever done in the way of blotters. 


tALALI LILI £ 


PRPPVVTTTTT9T9T99 


THE PLAN. 


¢€ 

€ 

: 

: 

: 

bs} We will issue but 150 sets of plates. A 
‘weogad must contract for six months at 
east. The plates and copy will cost $3.50 
per month, cash in advance. Orders are 
booked with the proviso that 100 sets must 
be subscribed for or no issue will be made. 
Electrotypes will be the best procurable, 
and the original plates will be deep photo- 
engravings. . 

All subscribers to this service, or clients 
doing business with us to the extent of $5, 
will get the 7rade Magazine, a 56-page 
and cover monthly, devoted to the public- 
seeing side of business and to the printing 
of advertising matter, free for one year. 

& 
x 


Your money back if you don’t 
like a design. 


The Advertiser’s Agency, 


Business Advisers, 
Advertising Experts, 
Placers of Advertising. 


E. ST. ELMO LEWIS, Gen. Manager. 
CHARLES J. SHEARER, Prest. 


Penn Mutual Bldg. PHILADELPHIA. 
PPP EE EE SS PHOT OHEEEOSPHSS 





REP ERPS SESE SE RESEEEEPPSESSS SS EO HSHS OHSHESSESY 









C. W. CRUTSINGER ¢ | FREE-HAND DRAWING ang 
EM IGEROM OF — ILLUSTRATING err 


333333333333333333N 
4 . Taught in 
Printers’ Rollers and & THE ART STUDENT 
+ a Composition sey ann THE LIMNER. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. SIXTH YEAR. 





€EESESECSCESCECEEECESES 10 Cents A Copy. $1.00 a YEAR. 
18 North Second Street Q Ernest Kaauttt, Director of the Chautauqua S Society pot Fine 
s, Editor. ing from Nature, Carica ; 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Newspaper Illustrating by the Chalk-plate —y 





ess. Wood Engraving, A. B. Frost No. 
Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the 2s ” _— net 24 
Best in the Market. 

PorT ORAM, N. J. 


I liked The Art Student from its inning 
seo for its sound and masterly instruction, and took it 
== maorme fy} merely to support a good thing. When I now will 
CINCINNATI EB exchange my Nos. for a new a » = to 


HAMILTON @ a | Keep 2 little in touch. 
DAYTON RY. & 











NEw York, January 8, 1896. 


—— Py hy I have looked over your specimen Copies, and 
im ST.LOUIS "CINCINNATI “uueennen #e | am satisfied I can learn from them, although I 





have been making designs for many years. 
J. 8. G. 


CINCINNATI To CHICAGO. |, prusnesens tasrerar m6, 


OMPARTMENT SLEEPING dent very much. I have learned considerable the 
ass: anand = NIGHT TRAINS. past year, not only about illustrating, but about 
a ss printing. Hoping you willnot miss sending a sin- 
The only line running 4 trains every day | gie number, I inclose my subscription ir al 


Cincinnati to Michigan Points. yen. . 


D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, THE ART STUDENT, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 132 W. 23d Street, New York. 














Che British Printer. 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. Anacknowledged 
Technical and Artistic Educator of the Craft. 


Notes on trade matters; news of developments in all sections; 
hints and wrinkles for workers; the furtherance of technical 
education; job suggestions and designs; specimens criticised; 
supplements by all processes—in color and monochrome. 





Bi-monthly, 7s. 6d., post free. Specimen copy, 1s. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co., tro., 
LONDON, 1 IMPERIAL BLOGS., LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.Cc. 
LEICESTER, DE MONTFORT PRESS. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 





TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probably patentable. Communications strictly 
confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 
in America. We have a Washington office. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of 

any scientific journal, week! y, terms $3.00 a year; 

= six months. Specimen copies and D 
K ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 








THE J. W. O’BANNON CO. 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


Selling Agents for 


HOLLISTON LINEN FINISH BOOK CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAMS, ETC. 







Importers of 
Germaa Book Cloth, 
Skytogene, etc. 





Correspondence solicited. 






THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Printers = 
Rollers... * 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 












Unck Sams 
al © venation 











Will soon be held in every 
State for Clerks and Carriers in 


3000 appointments were 
made last year! We have pre- 
pared hundreds for civil service ex- 
aminations who received early appoint- 
ments to Government Service. Fifth 
Year! Particulars as to salaries, 
| dates, places of examinations. etc., free. 
Institute (Incorporated). 

Washington, D.C. 





1 Cor 
39, Second Nat'l Bank Building, 








H. W. WALLDORF, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Binders’ Crunk Board 
MONROE, MICH. 









STRATFTER 
! SIEDENBURG 


PHOTO PROCESS 
ETCHERS & ENGRAVERS. 


465 PEARL ST, 






















CHICAGO OFFICE: 
612 Chicago Stock Exchange Building. 
Telephone, Main 4586. 





Estimates promptly furnished. 













PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
WE AIM AT THE BEST 


PRINTING — QUALITY 
<a eG IN. Poe 


THE 


WILPAMSONHAFFNER 
Engraving Co. 


— DENVER-—— 










ZINC 


Superior quality selected HARD ZINC, machine 
ground and polished, for Half- Tone and Line 
Etching. 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


ETCHING 





Uben you're busy 
pov rwe LM S22 EHGINE ENGINE 


It does not balk in either warm 
or cold weather. 

Our upright engines are self- 
contained. There are no moving 
parts in mixing device; the two 
~~ valves operate ina straight 

ine by a plain eccentric from the 
main shaft. It’s the best thing that 
ever concen toa printing office. 
Upright and horizontal. One to 
50 horse-power. 


P. F. OLDS & SON ENGINE WORKS, 
Box 600. Lansing, Mich. 








LOVEJOY CO’S 


DRY PAPER MATRIX 


(PATENTED) 


Will keep in any climate. 

Ready for use when wanted. 

Just the thing for offices where there is but'a limited 
amount of stereotyping. 

‘© sweat box necessary. Easy to use. 

Molds can be made on machine or by hand. Less time 
required for drying, less heating of type, less wear on blankets 
than when using the ordinary matrix. In sheets 19x24 inches. 

Can be sent by mail or express to any part of the world 
Send 12 cents in stamps for half-sheet sample by mail. 

Price, $1.50 per dozen. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 


444-6 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
FOR SALE IN CANADA BY 


C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street, Montreal. 


















_Gsre 


a Brass Tyee [ouypRY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 











H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 
ESTABLISHED 1833, 
BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


MOROCOLINE @° ecIALTY. 





75 AND 77 DUANE STREET, 
New York City. 














FOR... 
Glazed Papers 
Plated Papers 
Leather Papers 
GO TO 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 


71-73 W. Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 














OCC OoOoOoeooenrnrnwrewrewvewev0° 








SSSSELESSEESE LESS SELES 


Sane Brothers Co. 


BOOK 
BINDERS’ 
STOGK 


Nos. 116-720 Market Street, 
Chicago, AIl. 





FRANK G. STEWART, 


719 Vine Street, - += = 





HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 
Pres't. Gen’! Manager 


The 
Pboto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 


appreciate 


GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE— PROMPTNESS 
Our Catalogue now ready. 























\ 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 


CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ 








WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Chatfield, C. F., 179 Front st., Owego, N.Y. ot 
Oswego. Booklets about my business free. 


Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. De- 
signs and places advertising. Book for stamp. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


The Advertisers’ Agency, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
manager, Penn Mutual Building, Philadel- 
phia. Designs, plans and conducts all kinds of 
newspaper, street car, magazine and _ special 
advertising. A copy of trade magazine sent 
free to advertisers. Send for inquiry sheet. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Hickck, W. 0. Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machine outfits, binders’ 
outfits, and bicyles for our customers. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Griffin, H., & Sons, 75 Duane street, New York ; 
also boxmakers’ papersand furniture leathers. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’ boards, 
album boards, trunk boards, etc. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, paper- ioe makers’ supplies. 
BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 South 
Jefferson ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
BRONZE POWDERS. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
BRONZING MACHINES. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 

Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPER IN SHEETS FOR ENGRAVERS’ 
USE. 


Hussey, C. G., & Co., 249 Fifth avenue, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 


James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers of 


printing presses, electrotype machinery and 
printing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND _MsANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 








ELECTROTYPERS’ AND PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’ WAX. 


American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Electrotyping Co., 300-304 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Telephone, Harrison 71. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
Foundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 


Drach, Chas. A., Sees Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypersand stereotypers. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Gibson Bros., 207 South Canal st., Chicago. Also 
printing press repairers. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 
Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 
EMBOSSING DIES. 
Northwestern —— Works, St. Paul, Minn. 

Designs submitted, prices quoted, correspond- 
ence solicited. 
ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Charter Gas Engine Co., Box 629, Sterling, Ill. 
Send for testimonials from 17 States and Terri- 
tories in the printers’ line; also catalogue. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15S. Canal st., Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 
Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 
ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 
The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
for circulars and information. 


Write 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, — and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. ‘‘ Owl” brand fine blacks and 

colors. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 34I- 
#8 ‘Dearborn street, Chicago; | eh 8 Shattuck 

Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 


196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


| 


} 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Roosen, H. D., 31-33 S. Fifth st., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
101 Beekman st., New York ; 34-36 W. Monroe 
st., Chicago, Ill. 

Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink- making machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 


Kirwan, E. F., & Co., Baltimore, Md. “ Press- 
men's Compound ”’ is just what you need to 
get best results, especially on fine quality 
paper. Send for sample. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ ROLLERS. 


Griem, Henry, 298 Dearborn st., Chicago, importer 
and manufacturer of lithographers’ rollers. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. ot 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 


White Co., The L. & I. J., Buffalo, N.Y. Mfrs. 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MUSIC PRINTERS. 
Meredith Music Printing Co., 318 Dearborn street, 


Chicago. Electrotyped music plates. 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 


cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


PAPER. 


Do you buy Cover Papers? Do you want _ 
lowest prices and the largest line in the U. 
to choose from? Try HMlinois Paper Co., C ht 
cago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 
PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. Cutters of ali 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 
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PAPER CUTTERS. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 


rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances. 


in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, document manila papers, etc. 
PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 


cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


—- Co., 32 and 34 La Fayette place, New 
ork. 


Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 


Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 


street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Unexcelled 


half-tone and line engraving. 

Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. alf-tone, zinc etching, and 
designing. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 

Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Engravers’ self-focusing arc electric lamps, 
scientific stereopticons, theater lamps, etc. 
Acknowledged the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


Ringier, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
Manufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & ey ow od Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 


Philippi, O., & Co., Boyce bldg., Chicago. Expert 
linotype repairers. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. ‘‘ Everything for 
the printer.” 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
‘* New Departure ”’ cases, stands, cabinets and 
all printers’ wood goods. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and_everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make book- 
binders’ boards and engravers’ wood. Send 
for our illustrated catalogue. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Cashman & Sherry, 84 S. Market street, Chicago. 
Mfrs. printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Hart & a ee 117 North Water st., Rochester, 
N.Y. Padding glue. 


Ramsay, A. R., Agent, 625 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘‘ Perfection’’ non-shrinkable 
printers’ rollers, roller composition, bookbind- 
ers’ flexible glue, oilcloth varnish rollers, felt 
rollers, hektograph composition, etc. Suc- 
cessor to Birchard & Ramsay. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 





STEAM ENGINES. 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Mfrs. 
printing office engines. Circulars free. 


special 


STEEL RULE. 


J. F. Helmold & Bro., 32 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 


Mather Mfg. Co., proprietors Keystone Type 
Foundry, 734-40 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Co., 34 Park Row, 
New York; 139 Monroe st., Chicago. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co., carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 


Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 


sponges & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture, and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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he Aarmonizer” 


DLDLDLODLOLDLDLDLDLADLDLAL2 ee 


A book showing a great 
variety of harmonious 
effects produced by print- 
ing colored inks on colored 
papers. % % % sm me me Ms 


$3.50 per Copy. 


demand for this 
e advanced. 


NEW WORK 


It will be 5 x 7% inches in size, will contain 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title 
stamped in two colors. It will contain an average of 8 pages each of about 30 different tints, colors ® 
and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which will beintwo ©@ 
colors and the balance in one color. All the effects shown will be the best that can be produced on © 
the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to the two-color combinations shown, there @ 
will be tables giving from 1o to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom ofeach © 
combination will be given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce e 
harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is today a greater demand for all kinds of ® 
colored paper than ever before. This demand has been steadily growing for many years, until today CQ) 
colored stock is used for nearly every purpose for which white stock is used. In printingon colored § @ 
stock all printers experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious @ 
and pleasing effect. A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before ® 
one is found that will produce a good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more thandouble @ 
the time necessary to turn out a satisfactery job. ‘‘The Harmonizer”’ will completely overcome © 
this difficulty. CQ 

It will be of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters nothow © 
great his experience or how jarge or small his concern may The different pages will be printed e 
with 12 original and 24 mixed colors, which will be shown in the front part of the book, printed on r) ork. the peice will e 
white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer @ = Or) ‘HE Price will soon 
will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored @ 
stock he may select. For sale by C2 2OLO2OLOLOLOLOLOLOLOL8 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe Street, Chicago, or 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Owing to the increasin 





Mills at Dalton, Mass. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Linen Ledger and Has no superior. . ! 
Record Paper= er Why not use it ? : 


| CCYAOCOVA SOV ASOLO) 
«ee Our Selling Agents in Chicago are yy 


Bradner Smith & Co. 
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Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
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Chambers Brothers Co.. 
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Interior Conduit & Insulation Co ............ 145 
Jaenecke Bros. & Fr. Schneemann............ 131 
FRRGONE PUB SID 6 tnwiyewerebewiseseiierenwe 246 
OE Bite Sc. sacab Pee anus pe ancsseeepicns 235 
gs Lee Se ae ere ee 145 
Kidder Press earre< Co... 3S ae 
Koenig, A. W., & Co.... epee eke cies 0. wee 
Sy ee Oe ee ee 254 
Letham MACBINGLY ICO. «3.5 sii's0..56 850s 2p 05nce 241 
RP, TOE BE EOD oss oo eihacciceesnesdis 246 
LANEY AIO iiss cats a aga s VENTE Roasbecenwaseneed 25 
Lioyd, Geonge E., 8. Co. osc ccnasccncccsndigs 134 
BE. Dic ED cos ona snn'a calves cn aahetuatigs< ce 135 
OMT ROUMUMINL BG oc ccs ess consi eenctcnceina $6 137 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co.................+- 140 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co............ Cover 
Minneapolis Clipping Bureau ................ 235 
Morgans-Wilcox Mfg. Co .............-eeeee 137 
EON, TONE otis one Di ka ntadnasesavsennehasn 235 
National Correspondence Institute........... 257 
GW VABMIDION FT TOES SOs os. ces ce kein ceceece 251 
Te SRO: TIRE 3. WW on SMD bnp' dns wodawice pees 257 
Olds, P. F., & Son Engine WOERS 5 :cccicdeee 257 
Osgood Ty 8 DERE ih Rela aT dais 154 
Oswego Machine Works ...............-..++- 144 


Otto Gas Engine Works...............0.se000 254 





TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Y 7 
, *, a G G G ML. G °, °, FA!» 
. O * * oe] . s s OO : 
PAGE 
Passer BAT M00 iei6,0 oie cic nicnia s seta seocsensenas 254 
I I IIS os cc cinw'ns dn ctaemsnscesanns 137 
Pavyer Printing Machine Works............. 251 
Parsons Paper Co ..........-.eseersecerecccce 150 
Photo-Chromotype Engraving Co............ 257 
Printer and Bookmaker, The..............+-- 253 
Printers Ink Jonson...........++.0++ eeeeeees 147 
Profitable Advertising..............-.see00-5 253 
Prouty,, GOOTBE Wo, CO enicncc cs ccccaccssnceces 248 
Queen City Printing Ink Co., The ........... 148 
Rockford — Oe TRA rey rier Ear 136 
Rosback, Fs P......: 251 
138 


Royle, John, & Sons 





Sanders Engraving Co........... 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co.. ve 
Scientific American. ..........cccccccsccecvecs 
Seynaid MACHINE CO... 6s... cee os ces sevece 
EMRE, Ft eC. visas swieciesvvsnawsas bas 
Slade, Hilnp & Meloy, .....25220.cccccsecvcwes 
Standard Machinery Co...............cseceee 

St. Louis Photo-Engraving Co............... 235 
Straeffer & Siedenburg..................e000 257 
UIC, ASMTIOD Tes oc oss sina sees scecenctecse 235 
Thorne Typesetting Machine Co............. 130 
Typo Mercantile Agency............0...e000 235 
Union Card & Paper Co..............ceeseses 137 
Van Allens & Boughton.......-.-.-.....0+++ Cover 


Walker, W. G., & Co 





Watdort, Fi. Wo. se neds cscr ene 

Want Advertisements nace 
Weld & Sturtevant. ........0...ccse.cecdeccess 
EE, Ns odie odepoccee tO ekunyataanere’ 
Weston, Byron, Co ..........cceeccccescsccecs 
Wetter, Joseph, & Co... ........cccceesecnce s 
White, James, & Co. ....... ccc ccs ecceeseens 
White, L. & 2 

Whiting Pa 

Whitlock ; 

Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co........... 257 
WO Ths, CO ik vksn usec snctacyveveaccncase 242 
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JIW-BUTLE 
PAPER RE : = 
COMPANY ts BB ‘SAMPLES 


| OF i, 
7 / COVER PAPERS 


ma NY AVA Aa 


First Prize — R. LON HUEHNE, Chicago. 





























SNARES 7 SAMPLE 


Ji 
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ie 
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i f 44 | x 7 NSE q -S 
W. PAPER. x COMPANY ‘py 
Cro Ord Cor Oro Coro oro oom a Oe 
Third Prise — S. BIERACH, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miniature Reproductions of the Three Prize Designs in the recent Cover Design Competition of the 
J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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eA New World’s Record. 


This time made on the production of 
the HIGHEST GRADE of HALF- 
TONE FORM. 





The “Century” Press 


at the American Institute Fair 
recently held in Madison Square Garden, New York, again eclipses all records and demon- 
strates beyond question that half-tone work can be produced on it successfully at unprecedented 
speeds and the press operated at these speeds without perceptible jar or vibration. 


A No, 1, 4-rollee “CENTURY,” bed 39 x 52 inches, 


was the machine used. 
Actual speeds at which it was operated, 1,680, 2,100, 2,400, 2,760 per hour. 


The Demonstration. 

For this purpose the form printed was made up of seven large and five vignetted 
half-tones which were secured for us by the Chasmar-Winchell Press, New York, and 
produced under the supervision of Mr. E. A. Farnam, foreman of their pressroom. 

This form was printed four times, twice upon one side and twice upon the other of a 
sheet 33 x 46 inches, A No. 1 wood-cut paper, 120 lbs. to the ream. 

90,000 impressions in all were printed. 

On the first printing the press ran at 1,680 and delivered 1.260 impressions per 
hour, or a daily (10-hour) output of 12,600 impressions actually delivered. 

On the second printing the press ran at 2,100 and delivered 1,508 impressions per 
hour, or a daily (10-hour) output of 15,080 impressions actually delivered. 

On the third printing the press ran at 2,400 and delivered 1,860 impressions per 
hour, or a daily (10-hour) output of 18,600 impressions actually delivered. 

On the fourth printing the press ran at 2,760 and delivered 2,001 impressions per 
hour, or a daily (10-hour) output of 20,010 impressions actually delivered. 

The press was operated afternoon and evening and was hand fed. The records include 
the time lost by the feeder’s putting up his own lifts, in washing up, and other delays 
incidental to regular work. 

The ‘‘Century”’ produced this work under the conditions here stated, and we will be 
pleased to mail one of the sheets to any printer who will send us his address. Later the 
sheets ~vill be sent throughout the country to our regular mail list. 

No other two-revolution press has ever produced a similar sheet under 
similar conditions. No other press prints at once so fast and so well. 








With the “Century” few things are impossible. 
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« Since we Recognize 


that many printers who are not yet operating “Century ” 
presses, and therefore cannot comprehend the remarkable capabilities this new type of press 
possesses, will read the foregoing statements with a skepticism born of their experience with 
and knowledge of the limitations of other machines, we take pleasure in referring all such to 
the statements of the following well-known printers who, among many others, saw the 


“Century ” in operation : 


MR. ROBERT GAIR, of Brooklyn, writes: 

‘‘In company with my son I visited the American Institute 
Fair last Wednesday night and saw your 39 x 52 ‘Century’ press 
running on half-tone plates at a speed away beyond anything I 
had any idea could be done. I saw the press speeded up from 
1,680 to 2,400, and it ran very steady and the work was satis- 
factory.”’ 


November 1, 1897. 


MR. THOMAS KNAPP, Chicago, Ex-Secretary United Typothetz, writes: 

“‘T personally witnessed a No. 1 Campbell ‘Century’ print- 
ing a sheet of half-tones, 33 x 46, at a speed of 2,760 impressions 
per hour and doing exceedingly good work.”’ 


Pi Tia 


MESSRS. LOUIS H. ORR and E. E. BARTLETT, of Bartlett & Co., New 
York, say: 

‘““We saw the No. 1 ‘Century,’ bed _ 39 x 52, printing a fine 

half-tone form at the American Institute Fair at 2,760 per hour.’’ 


October 29, 1897. 


October 30, 1897. 








MR. PAUL NATHAN, of the Lotus Press, New York, writes: 

‘*T saw the Campbell ‘Century’ at the American Institute 
Fair doing the supposed-to-be impossible — a 39 x 52 inch press 
printing a half-tone form on a 33 x 46 sheet at the rate of 2,760 
per hour. The press was hand-fed, ran with little if any vibra- 
tion, and produced, at the above speed, clean work and excel- 


lent results.”’ 
Me ae Se 


November 6, 1897. 











MR. JOHN H. ROY, of Nicoll & Roy, New York, says: 

“T saw the Campbell No. 1 ‘Century’ press at the American 
Institute Fair printing a sheet 33 x 46 inches, 2,400 and 2,760 
impressions per hour, on cut work which looked very fine.’’ 


Oct. 30, 1897. 
AK fe 


MR. R. F. CLARK, Superintendent Brooklyn Eagle Job Printing De- 
partment, says: 
‘*T saw the No. 1 ‘Century’ press printing the half-tone form 
at the speed stated — 2,760 per hour.’ 


’ 
MR. GEORGE H. BURNHAM, New York, says: 


‘*T saw the No. 1 ‘Century’ press printing half-tone work at 
the American Institute Fair, October 28, 1897, at 2,760 impres- 


sions per hour.”’ 
October 28, 1897. ate ZZ oe 


MR. A. BE. CHASMAR, Chasmar- Winchell Press, New York, says: 
‘“*T saw a ‘Century,’ 39 x 52, running at 2,760 per hour on 
half-tone form, giving first-class results.’’ 


Oct. 29, "te Ce. 


MR. J. S. at WELL, of Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio, 
writes: 


October 27, 1897. 


‘‘In compliance with your request I cheerfully make the 
statement that I was at the American Institute Fair in New York 
City in October and saw a No. 1 ‘Century’ press, bed 39 x 52, 
printing a half-tone form on a sheet 33 x 46 inches, at a speed of 
46 copies a minute, which was at the rate of 2,760 copies an 
hour. The press is strong, and I should think would prove to 
be durable, as it is built in a very substantial manner. The new 
bed movement is a remarkable piece of mechanism.’’ 


November 6, 1897. 


i n Conclusion we present the official report of the Judges to the Board of Managers of the American 


Institute Fair : 


aé After a full and impartial examination of the articles above described 


the undersigned Judges make report that: 


October 27, 1897. 
(the ‘Century’ Press), 


We find the strength and compactness of the presses, and the principles on which they are 
operated, admit of running at high speeds; that the machines have rigidity of impression, due to 
the cylinder bearings rotating in boxes built within the side frames, assisted by an automatic device 


in journal 
struction and easy of operation. 


We recommend the award of the Medal of Superiority. 





boxes for taking up whatever wear may develop; that the machines are simple in con- 


E, PARKE COBY, 
RICHARD R, RIDGE, Judges. % 9 
ISAAC H, BLANCHARD, 


/ 
AN NOTE. —The ‘‘Century’’ presses exhibited were sold to following parties: No. 1—Quaker City Label Works, Philadelphia. AN 
No. 0—German Publishing House, Cleveland, Ohio. 


No. 4, 2-roller—Horton Printing Co., Meriden, Conn. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY. 











YIN 


HIN 
“is 











The Reasons Why 





day, and so winning 





Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co., New York: 


Yours truly, 
E. G. KREHBIEL, Pressman. 





Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co., New York: November 8, 1897. 


Gentlemen,--\ hereby acknowledge receipt of letter and check for $40 as part of prize award 
in Contest No. 2 of the Tournament of the ‘‘Century.’”’ Accept my many thanks and allow me to 
state that in my years of experience I have never found a printing press better suited to the most 
exacting printer than the Campbell ‘‘Century’’ press. It possesses all the points essential to the 
success of the printer and publisher of today, high speed, perfect register and free and easy access 
in working around the machine. I find no trouble whatever in feeding it at high speed. 


Respectfully, WILLIAM KRUSEMEIER. 


Which Printing House will be the Next 


to find the winners of one of these Contests among its employes? It may 
need but a word of encouragement from you. It is surely to your interest 
to say that word. Try it! 


Contest No. 4 begins December 1. 
BODE 


The “Century” is today and will be tomorrow the most efficient printing machine on 


the market. Orders are pouring in on us, because the “Century” 
DOES what we say it does. It is therefore no idle assertion that nine-tenths of all OTHER two- 
revolution presses sold this year were sold not because the purchaser believed he was buying the 
most efficient press on the market, but either because he could buy CHEAP or because he had not 


thoroughly investigated the merits of the “‘Century”’ press. 





Messrs Krehbiel and Krusemeier were able to produce 
87,700 impressions in 57 hours on a No. 00 “Century” 
press, bed 45 x 62, producing 15,120 impressions per 


Contest No. 2. 


Gentlemen,—In acknowledging the receipt of $60 awarded to me in 
Contest No. 2 of the Tournament of the “Century” I take the opportunity 
to congratulate you upon having what I sincerely believe to be the best 
two-revolution press on the market today. For speed, rigidity of im- 
pression and strength, the ‘‘Century’’ stands pre-eminently above them all. 
Wishing you success and thanking you for the remittance, I am, 















November 4, 1897. 



















E. G. KREHBIEL. 
































WILLIAM KRUSEMEIER, Feeder. 










We approve 

the Journalist’s suggestion 
and will be pleased to 
furnish bonds 

of unquestioned security 
whenever desired. 

Let others do the same. 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The “Multipress” vs. the “Duplex.” 


The “ Multipress’’ is the 
only press of the kind 
which can be purchased 
with absolute surety 

of title and with bonded 
indemnity against legal 





process. 


Prints on a Web from Flat Forms of Type. 


& ib As interesting a row as I have seen in some time is now going on 
bet 


ween the Campbell Printing Press Company, of New York, and the 
Duplex Printing Press Company, of Battle Creek, Mich. It is, as usual, 
over a question of patents, and both companies claim to have the best of 
it. Asa matter of fact, the case is still undecided before Judge Swan, 
of Detroit, with the odds largely in favor of the Campbells. There have 
been four cases on the subject already decided in their favor. Now the 
Duplex people publish a ‘Warning’ in the Mourth Estate, and the Camp- 
bells add a little ‘Beware’ tag to their advertisement in ewspaperdom. 
I understand that the Duplex people have mortgaged all its assets to 
Charles Austin, so if users of their presses are prosecuted by the Camp- 
bells, they (the Duplex Company) cannot be held financially responsible. 
It would seem to be the part of wisdom for any intending purchaser of 
either press to demand an approved bond to protect themselves against 
infringement suits, whichever way Judge Swan’s decision may go. I 
am having the matter looked into and shall have more to say on the 
subject in future issues.—Zdztor of Journalist, July, 1897. 


4, 6 or 8 paged papers at from 5,000 to 6,000 per hour. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


5 Bridewell Place, London, E. C. 











5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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FRONT VIEW OF 


“THE BIGGEST LITTLE THING } ————— 


A marvel in 2» 
ON EARTH.”’’ 


(Modern Invention. 


vf : 
ay YZ ‘THE H ARRIS AUTOMATIC 
fF, 


s— CARD AND ENVELOPE 
PRESS 36 36 


MACHINE sold on a guaranty of 5,000 
impressions per hour, but every printer 
using it is doing even better than that. It 


is the most marvelous piece of mechanism 
of the day. A money maker—a time saver. 


Waste of stock reduced go per cent. No off- 
set on tympan. Prints front or back. 





Did you ever see one Running? 


Write us for information as 
to offices now using them. 


OTHERS MAKE BIG PROFITS BY 
THEIR USE. WHY NOT YOU? 








HARRIS AUTOMATIG PRESS GO. 


NILES, OHIO. 


























THE 


éver Jhink? 


With 6,500 


Chandler ¥ Price 


Jmproved 
Cordon Presses in use, 


INLAND PRINTER. 





you rarely find one for sale 
secondhand | 








Serutinize published price lists 
of rebuilt machinery. 


Read this letter—it will surely interest you: 





- ORIGINATORS AND LEADERS IN PRINTERS’ 
MATERIALS—ELECTROTYPING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 
7 TO 13 LONGWoRTH ST. 
R. ALLison, Mer. CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, November 18, 1897. 
THE CHANDLER & PRICE Co., Cleveland, Ohio : 

Gentlemen,—Y ours of the 16th at hand. In reply would say, that we have left 
out of the carload of presses received October 6, three 10x 15 and one7x 11. We 
sold an 8 x 12 yesterday, and another today. We have therefore ordered two 
today, one for a customer and one for stock. As soon as we make a little more 
space in our wareroom, we will send you an order for another carload, in which we 
will include paper cutters, as you suggest. We think they are good. We sold the 
two you sent us promptly, and have had no complaint from either of them. 

The success of the Chandler & Price Old Style Gordon Press is indeed truly 
remarkable. In our forty years’ business experience we have never handled a 
machine that has given such general satisfaction. It is rare that we ever hear from 
them after they leave our hands, unless the sheriff of the locality where they are sent 
is unfortunate enough to get a red flag over them, and even then they prove to be a 
good and safe investment for anyone needing a strictly first-class machine. 


Yours truly, 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ Co., 
Per R. ALLISON, Manager. 


Mr. Allison was the first dealer to purehase Chandler ¥ Yrice Presses. 





( Examine this press, 
Cxamine its product, Seek the advice of successtul Job Printers. 
Cxamine its reeord. 


The Chandler ¥ Yrice Co. 


Manufacturers of High-grade Printing Machinery. Cleveland, ‘Ohio, U. 3. A. 


When you are ready to purchase, 
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JAFNECKE BROS.& Se 
FR. SCHINEEMANN 


MAKERS OF 


IPINIIN IING TININS 
AW VOL. Watsl.% GANOVIER, GINA. 
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— * 
“Micro-Ground” 
Knivesows F 













"aaa ee 
ier 








Will improve your 


output 
thirty per cent Loving oe 


and 


REDUCE Your Grinding Bill! 


CHIGO 













Three generations of experience in them. 
The fourth is ready to try. 


L.COES & CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 












Special 
. — 
pecia 
SOUVENIR and 


, Special 
divi, yy ote. INDUCEMENTS — if you mention this “ad.” 
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BY EXPRESS, PREPAID, we send our handsome metal Paper Weight 
and Daily Memorandum Calendar on receipt of 40 cents in stamps, or 
Calendar alone for 10 cents. 


Calendar isos 


AND 


Paper eight. eA 


¢ 

) 

¢ 

) 

sondan area eneen. STRATHMORE THE 

Des ye ; DECKLE-EDGE Mega te cai ay 

y) 
¢ 
: 
p) 








MARQUETTE BUILDING. CHICAGO 
PAPER...... -SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS- 


All col izes and 
ae Nae og PAPER SPECIALISTS 


The most beautiful and AGENTS FOR 
artistic papers. 


Hob ot COATED PAPERS 


Send for Samples of 
cuosnp. ¢ HIGH ART PAPERS. 


Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


The Best Printing Papers. 

















January I, 
1898 ppronsce ae 


© KEITH LEDGER P APERS are well made, strong, hard sined, 
We wi I I occupy rewrite without difficulty, and have teas ieee cae tavdaaeas eo peel jedges 


a in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 

our NEW premises, 
273, 275 and 277 ki 
M St t R AVELSTONE a are = in — — bes Lien Mame 
onroe ree ° Stationers and All yy ome hyagg paercnoner By Mag arty 
WESTLOCK Sir Sesteons trecten tteat theuactions end’ sh 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
CH ICAGO PA PE COMPANY adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
€ work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 














put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


Headquarters for . The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
Publishers and Printers. principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 


THE L. & I. a. WHITE CO.., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


( ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1892.) 








ee OF ub 
L. & £3, WHITE 
\ Lei y 
SS s 


»< 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Warranted SaperorQaty. PAPER CUTTING KNIVES. 
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WILL BE AWARDED to the 
printer penne us with the best 
composition of Menu Card accord- 
ing to the specifications below: 














THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARE 


KAST « BHINGBR 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, Watch for our Cash Prizes and Great Premium Offers in 
Transparent Lithographic Inks, Goop HEALTH. 


Tin Printing Inks, Address GOOD HEALTH, 


Lichtdruck Inks, ’ 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and Battle Creek, Mich. 


Importers of Bronze Powders. 


Size of card to be 4 x 5% inches, composition to run either 
short or long way, as may suit the printer. 
















Each contestant will be expected to furnish two good proofs, 
and the winner will be required to furnish an electrotype. 

In forwarding proofs, send 25 cents for three months’ sub- 
scription to Goop HEALTH. 

The result of the contest will be published in the January 
Goop HEALTH. 




















a a) (COPY) 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS BATTLE CREEK, MICH., SANITARIUM. 
A SPECIALTY. Sic REINO cscs 
See Colored Insert, ‘‘FRUIT,”’ in this issue. November 6, 1897. 
a» Dinner. : 
. SOUPS—Tomato and Vermicelli, Green Pea. 
LITHOGRAPHERS SUPPLIES. VEGETABLES—Baked Sweet Potatoes, Mashed Potatoes, Celery, Macaroni 






with Nuttose, Stewed Tomatoes, Green Peas. 
GRAINS—Pearl Barley, Avenola, Crystal Wheat, Dry Granose, Granola, 


a a) 
G H A S. H E L L M UTH ; Manufacturing Dry Gluten, Wheatose. 





Agent. BREADS—Toasted Whole Wheat Wafers, Gluten Wafers, Graham Crackers, 
Office and Factory: egg a Coarse Graham Bread, Fine Graham Bread, Graham Gems, 
Fruit Rolls. 
46 48 East Houston Street, LIQUID FOODS—Gluten Gruel, Cream, Boiled Milk, Vegetable Broth, 
NEW YORK. Oatmeal Gruel, Caramel Cereal. 





FRUITS—Sweet California Prune, Plum, Peach. 
DESSERTS—Cream Rice Pudding, Apples, Peaches, Grapes. 


The Thorne Scts and Distributes Type 


PRODUCING PERFECT MATTER 

FOR BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 

AT LESS THAN HALF THE COST 

OF HAND COMPOSITION .%.%.%.% 
ae 


Publishers of high-grade work now insist upon their work being set in type, 
experience having demonstrated that only from type 
can perfect results be attained. 


Che Chorne is the only Sez: Machine, 


CAPABLE OF SETTING AND DISTRIBUTING 
TYPE OF ANY SIZE, OF ANY MEASURE, AND 
FOR PUBLICATIONS IN ANY LANGUAGE, 





























CORRECTIONS INSTANTLY MADE IN MATTER WITHOUT DELAY TO MACHINES. 


“asia THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE COMPANY 


34 Park Row, New York. 139 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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sini E. Sanborn 


347 and 349 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


The STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Cutting Machines 


and Machinery for 


Bookbinders and Printers 
F. L. MONTAGUE, Eastern Agent, 30 Reade St., New York. 


ALSO 


agent or F. LL MONTAGUE & CO., New York 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Elliott Thread Stitching and Tying Machine 
Wire Stitching Machines and Wire 
Paper Folding Machines 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
Ruling Machines, Signature Presses 
Paper Box Machinery, Etc. 





LONG DISTANGE TELEPHONE, “HARRISON 541.” 
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WILL BE ISSUED 


SEND FIVE 2-CENT STAMPS NOW, WITH 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS, FOR A COPY. 
we 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, containing Binner’s latest 


and best designs in Zinc and Half-tone. 








Address — 
THE EDITION DE LUXE 


OF MODERNIZED _ IN THE FISHER BLD’G 
ADVERTISING... @ Bl N N E CHICAGO 
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OUR PRODUCTS SAVE LABOR AND RAISE THE 
STANDARD OF QUALITY. 








GOLDING 
JOBBER 
No. 7.. 














MOO. 60s 


Golding — 


A press without an equal in points of speed, strength, ink supply and distribution, 
and conveniences for making ready quickly. Practical in conception. Workmanlike 
in construction. Produces the highest grades 
of work well and economically, and is p= ; 
not too expensive in initial cost for Ae _ 
printing of a cheaper nature ’ ~<a 

SPEED 

2,500 
PER 
HOUR. 


where a large product is ee 
— IG 





Size: 10xiS in. 

























SHOWING 
THE 
COUNTER 
THAT 
COUNTS 
ONLY 
WHEN YOU 
PRINT. 






















chief desideratum. 


Points of 
Excellence 























INK FOUNTAIN giving twelve to fifty inches surface supply 
to every impression. 

AUTOMATIC BRAYER having a full movement on the disk after 
each impression. 

STEEL SHAFTS, STUDS AND DRAWBARS taking the strain of 
impression. 

IMPRESSION TTHROW-OFF that can be operated easily and 
quickly in any position. 

IMPRESSION REGULATORS which can be _ set 
instantly to any form. 

DUPLEX DISTRIBUTER under the bed, equal to 
double rolling on other presses. 

POSITIVE MOVEMENT in all main 
parts, without cams or slides. 
















QUICK-RETURN PLATEN MOVEMENT, 
unequaled for rapid feeding and 
delivery. 

SOLID PLATEN BEARINGS which can never wear 
out. 

COUNTING ATTACHMENT in plain sight of the 
feeder, registering only when the impression 
is on. 

SOLID FRAME in one casting, insuring perfect and 
permanent alignment of bearings. 


























GOLDING 
ART 
JOBBER. 








SIZES AND SPEEDS. 


These presses are built in the following sizes and are 
guaranteed to run by power at the maximum speeds. 


No. 6— 8x12 inches — 3,000 adh hscasi 






















No.7—10x15 ‘ 2,500 
No. 8—12x18 ‘ 2,000 a3 SIZE 
No.g—15x21 ‘ 1,800 . 12x18 


















INCHES. 
ae <  —_ os 


Golding Art Jobber. 


Examination of the accompanying 
illustration will show the solidity of 
construction, symmetry of proportion 
and adaptability to the finest grades 
of cut and color work of this press. 
It has a full-length fountain, four Sat 
form rollers, platen and rocker ad ti a 
merged in one, and an adjustable en iy Se 

bed resting on self-adjusting ball Pe ae m 
bearings. It isa triumph of practical ies hee 
American ingenuity. 








































Ps 





ace ne 










ies The manufacturers solicit correspondence regarding these and many other labor-saving machines for printers. Presses will be 
sent to any responsible printer subject to trial. Write for complete Illustrated Catalogue and terms to 









BOSTON, 


GOl DING & ‘CJ NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
e PHILADELPHIA. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


GOLDING & CO'S HIGH-GRADE MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


USED AND PRAISED BY GOOD PRINTERS THE WORLD OVER. 


WE MANUFACTURE, UNDER ONE ROOF, 
NEARLY EVERY ARTICLE THAT GOES 
INTO THE MAKE-UP OF A COMPLETE 
PRINTING PLANT. 
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BOSTON CARD CUTTER. 


Three sizes —8-inch, 12-inch and 24-inch. 


GOLDING TABLET PRESS. 
Two sizes— No. 1, holding 2,000 sheets; No. 2, 
holding 5,000 sheets. 


GOLDING 
SAFETY-VALVE 
BENZINE CAN. 
Two sizes— pint and 
quart. Made of steel. 
The only safe can. 














LITTLE GIANT RULE SHAPER. 
Absolutely necessary to complete rule- 
working equipment. 







Ht 1] fl) = 
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ALL-BRASS RIVETED GALLEY. 


Cut shows corner construction 
and bottom fastening. 


5 ALI LT IIE OI rc COE ACN eee 






Available wherever accurate count is desirable. Can be 
attached to any machine or movable body. No delicate parts 
to wear or get out of order easily. 



















GOLDING 

PRESS PUNCH. 
Can be locked in form 
and work 
printed and punched 
simultaneously. 


NONPAREIL LEAD CUTTER. 


A powerful tool. Cuts three-point rule. 





PEARL LEAD CUTTER. 
Low-priced and useful. 


IMPROVED LITTLE GIANT LEAD AND RULE CUTTER. 
The only perfect lead and rule cutter. 








OTHER UP-TO-DATE PRODUCTS: 


STEEL ROLLER BEARERS. BODKINS. 
STEEL SCORING RULE. TWEEZERS. 
STEEL PERFORATING RULE. INK SLICES. 
STEEL CUTTING RULE. INK MULLERS. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK MAILER. HAND ROLLERS. 
COMPOSITION KETTLES. SCREW QUOINS. 





















YANKEE JOB STICK. POCKET RULE CASE. © ee 
GOLDING RULE CURVER. STANDARD NEWS STICK. TYPE-HIGH GAUGE. COLDING UPRIGHT MITERER 
‘Two etggs-— Io. 1, carver. 16 toy inches ; ANNEX TYPE BOX. LABEL HOLDERS. : 


No. 2, curves % to 8 inches. Combines many points of superiority. 


stain: {ob neres, eemeeseus, | GOLDING & CO, rorttitiscuare, Boston, Mass, 








ETTER..... 99 Eee, 
Numbering Machines |§ Sx? Y Sm" Y Ox 











OT under the land- 
lord’s order —the old 
== shop wouldn’t stretch to 
fit the growing business. 
Had to hunt bigger quarters. Found just what 
we wanted. Bigger place, better, handier, and 
full of just the sort of facilities needed in the 
manufacture of Wetter Numbering Machines. 
Come over and see us in our new home. 





2] Joseph Wetter § Co. | 
' 515 to 521 Kent Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Cc. J. ORCHARD, 
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ELECTRO vs. STEREO. 


, COPPER 


Established 1351. 


t TYPE: 


a=. FACING 


aa 


a” 


DOUBLES ITS DURABILITY. 


Leading printers have for half 
a century been thus increas- 
ing the life of their type. 


we 


eee 


Used in connection with 
movable-type setting machines, 


its value is indispensable. 


We guarantee No Delay— 


5,000 Ibs. in a week, 
1,000 Ibs. in a dav, 
Sorts in three hours. 


SECRETARY. 


WE DO NOT MAKE TYPE 


WE COPPERFACE IT 
ONLY. 


NEWTON COPPER TYPE CO. 


14 Frankfort St., New YorrR. 
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GUARANTEED a 

TO BE DEALERS 
ONLY. 

THE PEER 

OF ANY 

LEVER CUTTER 

BUILT. 


HNACA NACH A AeA Ane enacnnnee 


4 


23-inch, . . $100 
26-inch, .. 130 
30-inch, ... 175 
AND 
WORTH 


EVERY CENT 
OF IT. 











LATEST 


eeAND... 


BEST! 


Patented 
August 17, 1897. 


DURABLY 
BUILT. 


FINELY 
FINISHED. 


Embraces all 
Attachments 
Desirable for cutting 
paper with 


EASE, 
ACCURACY 
AND 
RAPIDITY. 
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Chandler s Price Co., Inakers, Zleveland, Ohio, USA. 
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FE. OKIE co. 


KENTON PLACE, PHILADELPHIA 
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= 40¢ Cut Ink 


IT IS BLACK AND 
CLEAN WORKING 


You can see that 
at a glance 





PRPPF PPPS SEP SPSPPS SY 
PPPPPPP PSPSPS PPY 








Regarding its other Qualities 


It is dense, soft and 
free-flowing. Dries 
rapidly when printed. 
Some of our customers 
claim they can send 
work to the bindery in 
3 hours after printing. 








PREP PPPS SPP SPSS 
PPPPPPS PPS SPS PY 











NO OFF-SET TING 
NO SLIP-SHEETING 


IT IS SOLD AT.. 
40 cents in pound lots % vt 


40 cents in 100 pound lots® 
40 cents in 1000 pound lots 


No Discounts.—40c. net 





Manufacturers of High Grade 
Printing 
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E SHOW YOU THIS MONTH 
A SPECIMEN OF OUR FINE a ve 


{ Bronze Blue Deep 


ae No. 28 








It is a 


Price, $I, 50 von a y lap | Fine ve 
per Pound net WA C ee ] Wo r ker 


THIS INK IS A RICH DEEP BLUE, AND EVERY PRINTER 
SHOULD HAVE SOME OF IT IN HIS PRESS ROOM 


# ; 
F. E. OKIE CO. 


KENTON PLACE, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Cover Design and the Zinc Color Plates for this number of THE INLAND PRINTER were made by the IMPERIAL. The design 
was drawn by Mr. Jos. P. Birren, Manager of our Art Department. 


A copy of our Artistic Booklet and Catalogue of Advertising Cuts will be sent to any address on receipt of three 2-cent stamps. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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ACRE 


PRINTERS APPRECIATE 
OUR PROFIT-MAKING 


ae Crade Helps ee 


. B, 
Stock Certificate, 
Litho-Typo Stationery, 
iploma, 
Certificate of Deposit, 
Bond 


Check and Draft Blanks. 


Prices and Samples to the 
Trade for the asking. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


rN ) 


/ 


Ef) A © “ 
( NS 
I) y 9 Cithograpbing 


dendiretils | eo 


“THE MOST FOR THE MONEY.” Our facilities are 


PPI AGA LORY D/ JZ C/I CATION unexcelled. 
GE LISTS AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. besstehiityeiaietie 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. ‘cama 


160-174 ADAMS ST. AND PRICES. 




















FOOT 


The Rosback PERFORATOR. 


A superior machine, combining strength, durability and latest improve- 
ments. Frame is securely braced and cannot be twisted out of shape, 
causing undue wear of needles and die. 

Sectional adjustment is obtained by sliding slotted plates on front of 
needle bar, by which the perforation can be almost instantly accommodated 
to stubs of checks, etc. Made in three sizes: 20, 24 and 28 inch. 


FOR SALE BY 


F. P. ROSBACK, - - 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 
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every case 


When placed next either of the other 
makes of fast-running presses has 


The New 

Crank Movement 
Two-Revolution 
Whitlock 


proven its unapproached excellence. Its supe- 
riority is derived from the speed, simplicity, 
smoothness and durability of running of its 
wonderful bed movement, its great impres- 
sional strength, its exactness and durability 
of register, its thoroughness of distribution. 


Examine and compare machines 
before purchasing. 


The Whitlock Machine Co. 


132 TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


10 MASON BUILDING, 
BOSTON. 


706 FISHER BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
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CUTTERS THAT epee 


in fulfilling every claim made for them in every 
detail are safe to buy. Seybold Cutters are tire- 
lessly planned, conscientiously built, and their first 
cost is the end of expenditure. 
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THE HOLYOKE—Equipped with Self-Clamp only 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, 
DAYTON, OHIO— 53-55 Louie St. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. LONDON. 
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It is... 


a piece of economical 
extravagance, that 
will cost you dear, 

to trim on an old- 
fashioned machine. 
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On the Duplex, with automatic 
clamp, and trimming two edges at 
once, an operator can enormously 
increase his output and in a short 
time pay for the first cost. 
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It is a safe machine 
to buy and a safe 
machine to run. — 


Its many unique features 
will interest you. May 
we send details? 


US 


Se 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, 
53-55 LOUIE STREET. 


i— 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. LONDON. 


{7 fax 
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] [)oYou want 
TO KNOW 
ACTUAL ‘\-> 


f RESULTS \\) 
ST HALPTONES 


Remy) ZINCETCHINGS 


w : IGNS 


\WE SUBMIT THESE SAMPLES 
OF OUR HALF-TONES TO 
EXHIBIT THE EXCELLENT 
WORKING QUALITIES 
OF OUR DEEPLY ETCHED 
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S TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 


DEARBORN ST. 


CHICSIGO. 
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Election is Over! 


The first mayor of Greater New York has been elected and will be 
installed in office on January 1, 1898. 

The uproar that was caused by the number of candidates in the 
field was small in comparison to what I caused in the ink business 
when I started selling news ink at 4 cents a pound, and demanding 
cash with every order. My competitors laughed at the idea at first, 
but they soon learned that it was not a joke, as I was making serious 


inroads on their trade. I became known as 


The Man Who Revolutionized 
the Ink Trade, 


which is a higher honor to me than being elected mayor of Greater 
New York, as my territory extends over the whole country. The 
good-paying printers realized how they had been duped for years in 
paying double my prices, simply to get thirty or sixty days’ time on 
a bill of goods. To get my inks you must plank down the cash, 
otherwise I don’t ship them. If they are not found as represented, 
I buy them back, and pay all freight or express charges. 


Send for my price list. 


Printers Ink Jonson 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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OMPETITION is the life of all business” is a true 

i) axiom. Instead of complaining of some one who 
is more prosperous than yourself, stop, think, see 
if the fault is not yours. This is especially true 
in all departments of printing. 





Fine Presswork and Cheap Composition 


go together. How to secure them—one way only: 


USE THE UNIVERSAL TYPESETTING MACHINE. 


” P ” q | 


Made ee J a — 


This cut is a reproduction of the cover of a catalogue which was set on the Linotype 
and printed direct; from Linotype slugs by H. S. Crocker Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


a fortune. Saves your money. ‘Terms of purchase are within the reach of 
all. We also lease the machines. 

Look into this matter—it will pay you. Install one or more machines 
and gain actual profit. Can’t be done any other way. Such experiments 
are costly. 

For further information, specimens of work, etc., call on or address, 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


P. T. DODGE, President. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE WARNING !— Stronger Envelopes Needed. 


The poor quality of envelopes some persons use in sending matter through the mails is causing 
complaint from Post Office officials. This is particularly true of the registered letter department, 
through which many persons send coins and other articles that with handling will break through poor 
envelopes. In this way considerable is lost, and to guard against these losses Postmaster-General 
Gary has issued a letter warning persons against using poor stationery. The order is as follows : 


SECTION 1045. Matter, how to be Presented for Registration.—Postmasters, before receiving 
matter for registration, must require the sender to have it fully, legibly and correctly addressed, the 
name and address of the sender indorsed upon it, and, if letters, all the contents placed in a firmly 
sealed envelope strong enough to safely carry inclosures in the mails, and to have affixed the necessary 
stamps to pay postage and fee. Postmasters and employes are forbidden to address the matter, place 
the contents in the envelope, seal it or affix the stamps. Third and fourth class matter for registration 
must also be marked: ‘‘ Third Class’”’ or ‘‘ Fourth Class,’’ as the case may be, and be so wrapped as 
to safely bear transportation and easily admit of examination, which the postmaster should make 
before registering. 

Many complaints have been received at the department in relation to losses of contents of registered 
letters, which investigations show were caused by the poor quality of the envelopes covering the matter 
registered. Postmasters should require stronger envelopes, when the letters presented at the registry 
window evidently contain coin or bulky matter, than would be demanded if the inclosures were 
apparently of such a character as not to severely test the quality of the envelopes. 

JAMES A. GARY, Postmaster-General. 





THE REMEDY! 


Use Riverside Paper Company’s Standard All-Rag Animal-Sized Pole-Dried Envelope Paper. 
We make but one grade, and it is noted for its hardness and strength. Any envelope manufacturer 
can supply you with envelopes made from our paper, if you insist upon it. 

Our method of drying papers is the old way — by hanging the paper in sheets on poles, in lofts 
heated by steam, as shown by illustration above. 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
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It’s so Easily Read, 
and Just as Easily Made...... 





WITH OUR NEW 


A Bulletin Outtit 


A 15-line De Vinne letter, 
Caps, lower case and figures, $15.00 


A 10-line letter, same, 
Caps, lower case and figures, $ 9.00 





Each is put up in a neat box, with red and black 
inks, pads, and gauges especially for newspaper bulle- 
tins. Write us for discounts. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


82-84 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Dealers in All Things for the Printer. 
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FOR FINE, INTRICATE ROUTING, the Royle Straight Line and Radial 
Arm Routers are certainly unequaled. ‘The illustration above is a full-size 
reproduction of a boxwood block, and shows work done, free-hand, with a 
Straight Line Router. Such work as this can only be done with a machine that 
is absolutely steady, and at the same time sufficiently free in its movements to 
answer instantly every touch of the operator. The Royle Routers meet these 
requirements, and are therefore suited to the needs of modern engravers. 


LONDON AGENT: Jobn Royle & Sons, 


P. LAWRENCE, 63 Farringdon Road, E.C. 


MONTREAL AGENT: Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 


C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street. 
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THE NEW HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC CLAMP... 


Accuracy 


Guaranteed. | cafe perf - 
Garver 


Cutting 
Machine 


WITH INSTANTANEOUS 
PRESSURE REGULATOR. 


CUTS SQUARE, 
CLEAN AND FAST. 


Oswego Machine Works 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK. 
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iE: Mscy Pinas He ae Men, | HIGHEST EFFICIENCY FOR LEAST MONEY. 
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Built by skilled workmen, with 
special machinery, which enables 
the manufacturers to produce 


4 High=Class Cutter 
AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


\ ered poesia turn out a and do 
' Here is a fi allah %&, & Gibs and setscrews to 
rom a few & % take up wear of knife-bar. 
&, & Every desired convenience. 


(Leading C 
f The fone ng C has hicag O P. I inter S 
we -fiv 

j Toby Rubovis at cent. more work.” om oe 

{ Geo. E. Ma others in quality and speed’ 

ROE Wf Six e 16 and 19-inch (Pony), 
Bugene Baker has 5. in every respect,” 224, 25, 30 and 33-inch, —~ 
‘ "Challenge is best“Gordon ever made.” SIZES Power: 30 and 33-inch. 5 


mee fo Go. has 7— ; ¥. 
mobi, Printing Ge. hax 4 re our profit makers,” 
in §x12» 10220 an tow For Sale by | ype Founders and Dealers Only 


Hundreds of oth 
ers if you want to read ' 
€m, 
TO WHOM WRITE FOR TERMS OR NET CASH PRICES. 


Send for new 8em illustrated booklet to 
The Challenge Machinery Co. 


\_Any T 
ype Founder or 
Dealer. esi IMustrated Circular, showing detail 
Sole Manufacturers, Chicago, U.S.A. 


= The Challe 
Sole Mine Cher? co. FREE of construction, sent on application. 
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Ticket Printing at a Profit. 


eee) In the First Placec—THE DEMAND. 

Look at the enormous increase in the use of 
all sorts of tickets. Think of the growing net- 
work of electric and suburban railways that in 
their development are bound to use tickets, 
checks and transfers by the million. Then the 
great fairs and amusement enterprises all use 
tickets—and lots of them. It is a demand that 


Pre 8 82 8 2 is growing, growing every day. 

@ In the Second Place—THE SUPPLY. 
e =) When it comes to printing tickets AT A PROFIT, 
Print © and getting the business in any volume, only 
©) a few printing houses, comparatively speaking, 
are really ‘“‘in it.” You may be trying, but if 
g ° k S) you haven’t got the outfit, you are simply stand- 
IC ets = ing round outside the tent while the show is 

©) going on inside. ‘Better go in. 
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at a © In the Third Place—How to SUPPLY the DEMAND. 
SS) We can’t explain all the details here, but our 
») self-feeding presses with their special attach- 
° S ments print tickets in two colors, numbering 
OP retit 8) in a third color, cutting, slitting or perforating 
them as desired—do it all in one operation and 
do it so fast that it will surprise you—while our 
perfecting presses print your tickets on both 
sides in two colors and all the rest. 








Write us a line, a postal will do, and we will gladly send you all the information about our machines. 
You can do the ticket printing of your section AT A PROFIT, why not? 


The Kidder Press Manutacturing Co. 


26-34 Norfolk Avenue, Roxbury District, BOSTON, MASS. 





Mr. C. J. ROBERTSON, 12 Philips Square, Montreal, has the sole right to solicit orders for us in Canada. 


KIDDER PRESSES PRINT TICKETS AT A PROFIT. 
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FOR CATALOGUES ~ - 
BOOKS, SOUVENIRS _ 
NEWSPAPERS. . ~ 
LETTERHEADS, Fc. 
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COMPARISON WILL CONVINCE. 


LL mankind despises an imitation. There is something about it that repels the honest 
buyer. We aim to be original, and a comparison of our catalogues with others in 
our line will convince a careful observer as to where the originality lies. Rival 
manufacturers can copy our ideas, they can copy our cuts, they can copy our price 

lists and even the reading matter in our catalogues, but THEY CAN’T COPY OUR GOODS— 
they cannot steal our good name. The quality of our manufactures is the natural result of 
years of study and experience. The majority of Printers’ Wooden Goods are sold from our 
catalogues and our illustrations. Why not have the original when it costs no more? When 
ordering cases, cabinets or other wooden goods from the dealer, printers should specify 
“Hamilton Goods,” otherwise they are liable to get an inferior substitute. Look for our stamp. 
Every article we make is thus marked — 7? zs a guaranty of excellence. Every case we make 
is marked “‘ New Departure” and “ Patented,” whether ordinary loose cases or cases in cabinets. 
There are many imitations of the new style cases—they all make them—but there is only one 
“New Departure.” We illustrate below the latest Polhemus Cabinet. It is fitted throughout 
with steel runs and “New Departure” cases. Write us for particulars. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 





Largest Manufacturers of WOOD TYPE in the World. 
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No. S POLHEMUS CABINET. 


Containing twenty-five two-thirds job cases and twenty-five full-sized job cases, or California job cases, as 
desired, a row of sort drawers as shown, or a galley cabinet between the two tiers of cases, steel runs through- 
out, full length galley dump, fitted with two pairs patent tilting brackets and two pairs ‘‘ New Departure’’ 


news cases on top. 
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Just Out... 


™ CRAMER 
CONTRAST 
PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
Contrast is desirable. 


Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
just the thing for Process Workers. 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 


application. Manufactured by 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 
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Reliance Lever Gutte 


CLEARLY OUTRANKS ALL 
CUTTERS OF ITS CLASS 


(no matter what other manufacturers claim ). 


The strongest, most thor- 
oughly constructed and re- 
liable cutter on the market. 

Its proportions are correct 
as to weight and strength. 
No over-amount of iron, that 
only adds to price and freight. 

Over 675 Reliance Cutters 
are now in use, with not one 
complaint, or call for repairs = 
either on account of weak- 
ness, defective material or FOUR SIZES MADE: 
workmanship. 16%, 23%, 25%, 28% Inches. 


ALL PARTS STRICTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


THE FIRST AND LAST CUTTER BUILT 
ARE EXACTLY ALIKE. 














FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS ONLY. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago. 


S. COOKE & CO., MELBouURNE, Sole Agents for Australia. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, and Branches, ST. JOHN, N.B., MONTREAL 
and WINNIPEG, Sole Agents for the Dominion of Canada. 





THE CHAMBERS PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY. 





Quadruple Sixteen-Page Folding Dyachin 





ph: 


Risse 





This Self-Registering Folder will receive a sheet containing sixty-four pages, which it 
cuts apart, folds, and delivers in four separate signatures of sixteen pageseach. It ma 


op 


be fed by hand or by an automatic feeding machine. Under favorable circumstances it 
has turned out over 100,000 signatures per day. 


manatees 'y CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


EB. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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